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An Hiſtorical Aecount of the Origin and Eſtabliſhment 
of the Sons ty of AurisvaAi! E s. 


T Hiſtory and Antiquities of Nations and Societies have 
been objects of inquiry to curious perſons in all ages, either 
. to ſeparate falſhood from truth, and tradition from evidence, to 
eſtabliſh'what had probability! for its baſis, or to explode what 
reſted only on the vanity of the inventors and propagators. The 
firſt traces of every hiſtory were rude and imperfect ; better me- 
thods of preſerving facts ſuteeeded. The unchiſeled tone, or 
rudeſt hieroglyphic, accompanied the ſongs of the bards, to per- 
petuate the atchievements of a whole nation, or a few indivi- 
duals; till the uſe of letters, and the complicated tranſactions, 
claims, and intereſts of men, taught them to multiply memorials, 


and to draw them up with more ſkill and accuracy. 
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it is from the ſame cauſe, - The only ſecurity againſt this and the 
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Tx arrangement and proper uſe of facts is H1sTory ;—not a 
mere narrative taken up at random, and embelliſhed with poetic 
dition, but a regular and elaborate inquiry into every ancient re- 
cord and proof that can elucidate or eſtabliſh them. For want of 
theſe, how large a proportion of hiſtory, from the creation of the 
world to the preſent age, remains yet to be ſifted by the ſagacity 
of modern criticiſm! To this neglec is owing, that we have no 
more certainty about the firſt ages of Rome than of Mexico; and if 
the ſame darkneſs overſpreads the early periods of our own hiſtory, 
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accidents of time and barbariſm 1s, to record preſent tranſactions, 
or gather the more ancient ones fram. the general wreck. The 
moſt indiſtinct collection has this merit, that it ſupplies materials. 
to thoſe who have fagacity or leiſure to extract, from the common 
maſs, whatever may anſwer uſeful purpoſes, Here begins the pro- 
vince of the ANTI QUA RY, who will never be deemed an un- 
ſerviceable member of the community,, whilſt curioſity, or the love 
of truth ſubſiſts; and leaſt of all, in an age wherein every part of: 
ſcience is advancing to perfection, and in a nation not afraid of 
penetrating into the remoteſt periods of their origin; or of deducing 
from it any thing that may reflect diſhonour on them, or affect 
either their civil or religious rights. Our neighbours, the F renchy 
have inſtituted the like inquiry fa]: but they are indebted to us 
for the idea of a Society, whole peculiar object was to trace the 
Antiquities of their country through every branch, to preſerve the 
memory of all who had deſerved well of it by their noble actions, 
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[a] The Academie des Inſcriptions. et des Belles Lettres, inſtituted in the 
middle of the laſt century to record the progreſs of Louis XIV th's ambition, when 
theſe ſubjects ceaſed, extended its plan in 1718 to inquiries after the Antiquities 
of France and other kingdoms in general; and, agreeably to its name, connected 
Philology with Antiquity.— There was a collegn of AI" at l in the 


middle of the laſt century. 
prudent 


INTRODUCTION. ii 
prudent counſels, uſeful inventions, or extenſive knowledge. 
Perhaps the very name of AnTiQuaRy[6] was uſed firſt in Eng- 
land, if it be true that Henry the VIIIth conferred it in an eſpe- 
cial'manner on Leland, who eminently deſerved it. Be this as it 
may, there was a ap of Antiquaries ſo early as the reign of 
Elizabetd. held 

'TTs foundation may befixt tothe 14th yearofher reign(1 m_ 
and the honour of it is entirely due to that munificent patron of 
letters and learned men, Archbiſhop Parker. The members met 
near 20 years at the houſe of Sir Robert Cotton ; and in 1589 
reſolved to apply to the Queen for a charter of incorporation, 
and for ſome public building, where they might aſſemble and 
have a library [4]. The laudable views of this inſtitution will 
beſt appear from the heads of a petition intended to be exhibited 
to her Majeſty, for incorporating « An Academy for the ſtudye 
« of Antiquity and Hiſtory,”* under a Preſident, two Librarians, 
and a number of Fellows, with a body of ſtatutes: the library to 
be called The Library of Queen Elizabeth,“ and to be well 
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[5] In the ſenſe here given to it. The word Antiquarius appears from Iſidore 
(Orig. vi. 14.) to be ſynonymous with tranſcribers of old MSS. “ qui tantum- 
« modo vetera ſcribunt.” The old Gloſlaries render it apxa:oypzp©», and ſome- 
times ſimply xaxMſpagp@>: and the Domus Antiquariorum in monaſteries ſeems to 
have been the apartment appointed to ſuch purpoſes. Vit. Abb. S. Albani, p. 41. 
where the author celebrates Radulph de Gubiun, 19th Abbot, and an Engliſhman, 
t. Steph. for his care of this apartment and library. See more inſtances of this 
original ſenſe in Du Cange, Gloſſ. in voce. Juvenal indeed, fat. vi. I. 453, calls 
a female pedant, Antiquaria. Whether Leland had the title of Antiquarius by 
any royal inveſtiture or not, he takes it at the end of his New-year's gift to King 
Henry. 

[c] * About 42 years fince, divers gentlemen in Londen; ſtudiaus in Antiqui- 
tc ties, framed themſelves into a College or Society of Antiquaries,” Preface to 
Spelman's Diſcourſe on Law terms, written 1614. 


{d} Life of Mr, Carew, prefixed to his Cornwall, 1723, p. 12. 
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furniſhed with ſcarce books, W charters, muniments, and 
other MSS. The Members to take the oath of ſupremacy, and 
another oath to preſerve the library : the Archbiſhop and the great 
officers of ſtate, for the time being e], to viſit the Society every 
five years; the place of meeting to be in the Savoy, or the diſ- 
ſolved Priory of St. John of Jeruſalem, or elſewhere. 

Tut reaſons urged in ſupport of this petition, as recited in a 
MS. in the Cotton library [/], were ( Firſt, That there are many 
„ monuments worthy of obſervation, whereof the originals are 
« extant in the hands of ſome private gentlemen; and alſo divers 
« other excellent MSS. whereof there is no record: which by 
+ this means ſhall have public and ſafe cuſtody, for uſe when 
& occaſion ſhall ſerve. Secondly, The care which her Majeſty” 8 
„ progenitors have had for the preſervation of ſuch antient mo- 
„ numents: King Edward I. having ſearched the libraries of all 
«© monaſteries for declaration of his title to Scotland, cauſed to 
& be made and committed divers copies of the records, and much 
« concerning that realm, unto divers Abbies; which for the 
« moſt part are now periſhed, or become ſcarce, and privily re- 
<« tained on the diſſolution of religious houſes, Phe like was 
« done in the time of Henry VIIE when the Pope's authority 
e was aboliſhed: eſpecial care being taken to ſearch for ancient 
« books and antiquities to manifeſt his uſurpation. Several 
« treaties and proclamations were publiſhed: by authority, for 
s ſatisfaction of the world in divers public matters, which after 
« ſome time are diſperſt, and become very rare, for want of a 
« public preſervation thereof. Thirdly, This Society will not 
« interfere with the Univerſities, as tending to the preſervation 


« of Hiſtory and Antiquities, whereof the Univerſities, long 


ſe] They are appointed viſitors under the preſent charter of the Society. 
I/] Tit. B. v. f. 184, 
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INTRODUCTION. * 
4e buried in the arts, take no regard. Fourthly, The more 
„ civilized nations, as Germany, Italy, and France, take great 
care to encourage this kind of learning, by public lectures, 
«+. libraries, and Academies.” Laſtly, It was propoſed, that to 
theſe objects might be added the ſtudy of modern languages, and: 


the hiſtory and intereſts of the neighbour nations, to W 
perſons for public characters and offices. 
THis petition and theſe reaſons were ſigned by Sir Robert 


Cotton, Sir John Nodderidge, and Sir James Lee. Whether it 


was preſented, and what was the ſucceſs, does not appear. The 
author of Mr, Carew's Life ſays C g}, their hopes were fruſtrated 
by the Queen's death. There was indeed a tradition among the 
revivers of the Society in the preſent century, that ſome grant 
had. been obtained, which by its diſcontinuance was forfeited. 
Mr. Holmes often mentioned it; and had it been among the re- 
Theſe learned perſons, thus affociated, were probably countenanced. 
by ber Majeſty, and continued to meet till her death; and, under 
the auſpices of the Archbiſhops, their Prefidents, flouriſhed and 
increaſed exceedingly.. We are authorized by a MS, concerning 
the Duchy of Lancaſter, written in 1590, by Serjeant Fleetwood, 
Recorder of London, and one of the Members of the Society, 
to affirm, that the Archbiſhops Parker and-W hitgift ſtood in this 
relation to it [5], Being then become more Wee for the 

[ g] Page 13. 

[5] In the dedication to Sir Thomas Heneage, he gives this reaſon * dedi- 
cating it to him.— . The rather for. that I have known you in manner from your. 
« infancy, and now, to be a rare Antiquarian, the ſkill whereof at this day is 


« become very great, ſo that of that ſcience there is a Society ſprung up, the Pre- 
« fident. and Patron of which Society, is the moſt Hon. and. Rev. Paſtor John 
«© (Whitgift) by the grace of God now Archbiſhop-of Canterbury, ſucceſſor unto 
«© M. Parker, D. D. late his predeceſſor, who was the ſirſt founder of the ſame 
Society.“ Append, to Maſters's Hiſt, of Benet Coll. Ne xxix. p. 51. commu- 


nicated to n by Mr. North. 


4 number 
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INTRODUCTION. 
number of its Members, their meetings were-held at the apart- 


ments of Sir William Dethicke, Garter king at arms, in the 


Heralds office, eſtabliſhed in the preceding reign about 17. years 
before (1555) [i]. Sir Henry Spelman ſays, the day of meeting 
was Friday, and that minutes of their proceedings were duly 
regiſtered. But the papers in the Cotton library [A, which muſt 
ſupply the place of the original regiſter book mentioned by Sir 
Henry, prove that no certain day was fixed for their meetings. 
It ſeems more probable, that, as theſe papers were the reſult of de- 
liberations upon queſtions previouſly propoſed, the meetings were 
regulated by the time each member required to prepare his me- 
moir, and by the law terms [J]. More than one perſon wrote, or 
(as appears from the ſummons to Mr. Stowe) Ini] ſpoke, on each 
ſubject; the only method of inveſtigating truth by various diſ- 
cuſſions. It appears from each ſummons, that none but Mem- 


bers were admitted to the meetings; and that the queſtions pro- 


poſed were referred to the conſideration of ſuch Members as were 


thought beſt qualified. The annexed liſt exhibits ſuch as were 
Members of the Society for the 30 years it ſubſiſted, taken from 


the Cotton MS. before mentioned, and from a MS. iu the 
Aſhmolean Muſeum, marked 7088:763, and from the MS. col- 
lections of Mr. Francis Tate, who was for ſome time their Se- 


cretary,-in the poſſeſſion of Thomas Aſtle, Eſq; In the firſt are 
the diſcourſes penned by ſeveral of them, and probably read, or 


given in at their meetings. In the laſt are common-place notes, 
or-excerpts from all the ſeveral authors who have treated on the 


ſubject, or the records illuſtrating them [x]. It is not to be ex- 


i] Smith, vit. Cottoni. 


D FAusr. E. v. 
(J] Hearne, Pref. to Cur. Diſc. p. cxx. Smith, V. Cotton. 


[n] Printed by Hearne, ubi ſup. p. xxxix. 
[I] Theſe heads are ranged under the years 1591 to 1595 incluſive, and 1598 
to 1601 ; and proye their meetings to have been not confined to the ſame day of 
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INTRODUCTION, vir 
pected that this liſt ſhould be perfect; but as far as it goes it 
may be eſteemed authentic. The ſhort memoirs of each, as far 
as concerns their relation to the Society, may not be. unac-- 
.ceptable to the world, 


AGARDE, ARTHUR [0]. 
ANDRE WS, LAxCSOETO NH. 
BEAL E, ROBERT [9]. 


[9] A-Derbyſhire gentleman, bred to the law, Deputy Chamberlain of the Ex- 
chequer 45 years, during which he imbibed his Antiquarian knowledge from Sir: 
R. Cotton, to whom he left 20 of his leiger books and MSS, with a Latin trea- 
tiſe of the abbreviations in Domeſday, now in the Cotton library. Vit. IX. 
Eleven more, with a table of records, treaties, &c. he left to the Exchequer. Five 
of his diſſertations, on ſhires, meaſures. of land, heralds, inns of court, and names 
of England, are printed by- Hearne, p. 29. 70. 100. 105. 157. The heads of four 
others are in the Cotton MS. He died Auguſt 22, 1615, and was buried in the 
cloyſters at Weſtminſter Abbey, where part of his epitaph remains. Camden 
(Ann. Jac, I. 1615) calls him Antigquari us. inſigniss Ath. Ox. I. 1520. Anti- 
quities of Weſtminſter Abbey, 1722. His explanation of obſolete words in 
Domeſday is printed in the appendix. to Gale's Regiſtrum de Richmond, His 
opinion concerning Parliaments, with thoſe of other perſons, in 1658, 129. 

Lp] Elected a member of this Society in 1604 ; being then Dean of Weſtminſter, - 
afterwards Biſhop of Chicheſter, Ey; and Wincheſter. The moſt eminent. 
<«. divine of our nation in his time,” He was employed in the new tranſlation of 
the Bible, juſt begun. See his letter to Mr. Hartwell, and Ath. Ox. Faſti I. 
122. He died September 22, 1626. | 

[4] An eminent civilian, Secretary to Sir Francis Walſingham during his em- 
baſſy in France, 1671. Diggs, Compl. Embaſſ. p. 31, &. Ambaſſador at the- 
Hague, 1676. Clerk of the. council, and Secretary to the council of York. He 
wrote a defence of the validity of the marriage of the Earl of Hertford with the: 
Lady Catharine Grey, in oppoſition to the ſentence of the court of Delegates, and 
a diſcourſe on the Pariſian Maſſacre, in a letter to Lord Burleigh. He died in. 


London, anno 1601, and was buried at Alhallows on the Wall. Tate's MS. 


Stowe's London, p. 183. Fuller's Ch. Hiſt, IX, p. 145,;&c. Rerum Hiſpanicarum) 


ſcriptores, printed at Francfort, 1679, were tranſcribed from MSS, in his library. 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit, Hib. p. 82. 
BOW. 
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BOWCHIER, Henxy [7] 1 + 04 
BOWYER, Wircriamſs 
BROUGHTON, RicuarD [1] 

CAMDEN, WILLIAM [A). 

CAREW, RicuaRp|[w]. | 
CLIFFE, [>]. | A 
COMPTON, Lord Auel. | Wl 
COPE, WALTER IIZ]. 


fr] Or Burchyer. Mentioned in Tate's MS. and by Dr. Smith, appears to 
have been one of the Fellows ſo early as 33 Eliz. and is probably the fame learned 
Knight, many of whoſe letters are printed among Abp. Uſher's. 

[5] Hearne's Pref, p. 112. Keeper of the Tower Records. See two watrafts 
for his lodging the Parliament and Chancery records in the Tower, and digeſting 
them 1567, Lel. Coll. II. 655, 656. 1770. 

[.] In Tate's MS. he is ſtiled of the Inner Temple, and named in another page 
Hugh. His opinion of ſterling money, ſigned by himſelf, is in the Cotton MS, 
Mearne takes him for the author of the Eceleſ. Hiſt. of England, printed at Dovay 
in 1633, fol. Monaſticon Brit. 1650, 8*, &c. born and buried at Great Stukeley, 
Huntingdonſhire, and ſtiled in his epitaph, Antiquariorum ſui ſacculi exquiſttiſſimus. 
He died 18 January 1634, Faſti Ox. I. 233.— One Richard Broughton, Eſq; 
Juſtice of North Wales, is ſaid, in p. 18. of Sir John Wynne's Hiftory of the 
Gwedir family, written about the end of James I. or Charles I. to be the chief 
Antiquary of England, 

[u] Too well known to be farther mentioned here, except as anthor of a 
of Heralds, printed by Hearne, p. 85, and others in the Cotton MS. on the names 
of Britain, coats of arms, caſtles, epitaphs, and mottos. 

[w] The Corniſh Antiquary, whoſe memoir on the Meaſures of Land in Corn- 
wall is in the Cotton MS. He died November 6, 1620. | 


x] Or Clifte. Barely mentioned as a Member in the Cotton MS. and by 
" Hearne, p. 112, as is the next but one. 


Cy] Afterwards Earl of Northampton, Tate's MS. Summoned to Parliament, 
35 Eliz. made Knight of the Bath at the creation of Charles Duke of York ; ad- 


vanced to the title of Earl of Northampton, 2 Auguſt, 16 Jac. I. and Knight of ry 


Garter. Died 24 June, 1630, buried at Compton. See Dugdale's Baronage, II. 
403, and Edmondſon's Baronagium Genealogicum. 

[2] A Knight, Stowe s worſhipful friend: (Survey of London, 160g, p. 445). 
His name is written in the margin of the Cotton MS, by another hand. 


cor. 
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COTTON, RoRBERVT ah. 
DAVIES, Jon x [8]. 27 
DET HIC KE, Sir WII I IAN fc. 
DODDERI DGE, JoREN [A]. 
DOVYLE Vel. 

ERDE SWICKE, SAMPSON DJI. 


— 


[a] Hearne has printed four of his Diſcourſes, p. 166. 174. 158. 182. on the 
antiquity and privilege of caſtles, and towns, meaſures of land, and mottos, not in 
the Cotton MS. He died May 6, 1631. See his life by Dr. Smith. An ori- 
ginal picture of him by Van Somer, in the poſſeſſion of the late Mr. Weſt, was 
engraved by Vertue, at the expence of the Society 1744. 

[4] Sir John, the Poet and Lawyer, Attarney-general of Ireland, died i in 1606, 


Ath. Ox. I 506. The Cotton MS. has a paper of his, on epitaphs, dated 1600, 


Je] Succeeded his father Sir Gilbert as Garter King at Arms, 21 April, 1586; 
and in October, 1605, ſurrendered that office in favour of Sir William Segar. The 
Society of Antiquaries uſually met at his apartments in the Heralds Office, He 
ſurvived the ſurrender of his office about eight years ; and dying in 1612, aged 70, 
was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral. Life of him, MS. in the hands of Sir Joſ. 
Ayloffe, Bart. Dugdale's Hiſtory of St. Paul's; Stow's London, p. 371. Cam- 
den tiles him, © Omaium quae ad honorem et nobilitatis rationem ſpectant ſtudi- 
ce oſiſſimus, Brit. p. 298. 

[4] A native of Deyonſhire, educated at Exeter Coll. Ox. Serjeant to prince 
Henry, Solicitor General and King's Serjeant, knighted by James I. 1607, one of 
the Judges of the King's-beach, Hearne printed his paper on the Meaſure of 
« Land, p. 66.” and “ a conſideration of the office and dutie of Herauldes in 

& England, drawn out of ſundrye obſervations,” p. 269. He wrote likewiſe a 
diſcourſe concerning the earldom of Cheſhire, the hiſtory of the duchy of Corn- 
wall, and of the ancient and modern eſtate of the principality of Wales, printed in 


1630, 4to. and 1714, 8vo. Opinion concerning Parliament, publiſhed with thoſe 


of others by his nephew, John Doderidge, 1658. 85. He died September 13, 1638. 

[e] This Maſter Dector Doyley, as he is ſtiled in the Cotton MS. was preba- 
bly the Phyſician of Magdalen College, Oxford, who took bis degree at Baſil in 
1592 ; practiſed in London, and died in 1603. He printed a Spaniſh Dictionary and 
Grammar, 1591. Quere, If the ſame with Archbiſhop Parker's Steward, Tho- 


mas Doyley ? Ath. Ox. 1. 320. Tate's MS. calls him Doctor of Laws. 


J Author of the Antaquities of Staffordſhire, printed 1717, and 1723, 85. 
Prince's Worthies, Pp. 248. He died April 11, 1603. 
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* TINTRODUCTION:. 
FLEET WOOD, WiLrrt1amſ[g). 
HAKEWILL WILLIAM [XI. 
HART WELL, ABRAHAM [/], 
HENE AGE, Mio HART [H. 
HOLLAND, JoSEYA[II. 


[2] Was born at Penworth, in the county of Lancaſter, and educated in Braſen- 
Noſe Coll: Oxon, from whence he removed to the Middle Temple, and became Ser- 
jeant at Law, Recorder of London, an active Magiſtrate (Seymour's Survey of Lon- 
don, II. 235); died in 1604, and was buried at Great Miſſenden in Buckinghamſhire, 
Ath. Ox. I. 219. Faſt. 173. Cotton MS. See books of his writing in Ames's Hiſ- 
tory of Printing, Nich. Eng..Miſt. Lib. p. 83, and Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 286. 

[>] Of Lincoln's Ian, Eſq; Solicitor to the Queen, brother to Dr. George 


Hakewill, and a near relation and executor to Sir T. Bodley : „out of his grave 


and long converſation with Antiquity, he extracted ſeveral curious obſervations, 
& concerning the liberty of the ſubject, and the manner of holding Parliaments,” 
ſays Wood, Ath. Ox. II. 112. Prince's Worthies. He was Regi/ter to the So- 
oiety, and his Diſcourſe on our Laws is printed by Hearne, p..1. - 
[] His family and profefſion appear from the following epigram, among New- 
ton's Encomie illuſtrium virorum. 
« Ad Abrabamum Hartuuellum D. Archiepiſc. W amanuenſem. 
« Nuper Apollineae florebat fama cohortis 
c Hartwellus; notum nomen Abramus erat. 
& Occidit is, nobis fatis ereptus iniquis: 
« Tu ſuffetlts ei: Vive, Abrabame, diu.“ 
His paper on Epitaphs in the Cotton MS. begins, © Becauſe IT am in tyme the 
ec laſt that was admitted into this Society, and in habilitie the leaſt”—and ranks. 
in 1600. 
[4] Tate's MS. Keeper of the Tower Records. See Petition to King James. 
His Remarks on Sterling money are in the Cotton MS.. 
[/] Of the Inner Temple, Tate's MS. A native of Devon, and an excellent 
Antiquary. His opinion - about Parliaments was printed with others in 1658. 
Several of his MS. collections, relating to his own and the neighbouring counties 


of Cornwall and Somerſet, are in the Heralds Office. Ath. Ox. I. 521. Six 
papers by him, on Law Terms, Cities, Dimenſions of land, Heralds, Inns of Court, 


and the names of Britain, are printed by Hearne, p. 52. 62. 64. 97.127. 154. Foun 
er-five more are in the Cotton MS, He was living in 1617, See the Petition. 
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INTRODUCTION. Xi 
LAMBART, WILLIAM IAI. 
LAKE, TrHomas []. 
LEY, Jamesſo 
LEIGH, Frxancis[p] 
OLDESWORTH, Mrcnasr IZ! 


In] Or Lambarde; Tate's MS. Author of the Perambulation of Kent, which 
had three editions, 1576. 1596. 1640; and a fourth undated. He was ſon of an 
Alderman and Sheriff of London, eminently verſed in the Armenian language, and 
admitted of Lincoln's Inn, where he made a conſiderable progreſs in the law. 
Tanner has enumerated ſeveral tracts of his on this and other ſubjects. His prin- 
cipal work is the collection of Saxon laws, firſt made by Laurence Noel, Dean of 
Lichfield ; who, going abroad, left them to him to tranſlate and publiſh, which he 
did under the title of Apyarovopic, & c. Lond. 1568, 4; reviſed by Wheeloc, Cant. 
4644. His poſthumous Alphabetical Deſcription of England, printed 17 3o, 4®. 
has a good head of him by Vertue. His account of a Maundy celebrated at Green- 
wich, 1572, is printed in p. J. of this volume. He died in 1601, aged 75. 
I] Amanuenſis to Sir Francis Walſingham, French and Latin Reader to Queen 
Elizabeth, Clerk of the Signet, knighted by James I. and made one of his princi- 
pal Secretaries of State. Ath. Ox. I. 250. Faſti 145. His paper on Sterling 
money was printed by Hearne, p. 15. | : 

[e] Attorney General of the Court of Wards, Lord Chief Juſtice of Ireland and 
England, and Lord Treaſurer ; created by Charles I. Earl of Marlborough, and pre- 
fident of the council. He was author of ſome Law Tracts and Reports, printed 
in 1659, and a Treatiſe of Wards and Liveries. He intended to publiſh ſome of 
the Annals of Religious houſes in Ireland. He was famous for his excellent learn- 
ing and great integrity, and died March 14, 1628. Ath. Ox. I. 526, Dugd. Bar. I. 
451. Hearne printed ſeven of his papers, on Sterling Money, Shires, Arms, 
Foreſts, Chancellor's Office, Epitaphs, and Mottos, p. 24. 46. 186. 193. 198. 
201. 204. In the Cotton MS, he is called alſo Lohe and Lea. He was buried at 
Weſtbury, Wilts, where ſee his epitaph, Dugd. Bar, II. 451. 

[ 7] Knight of the Bath, one of Camden's legatees, and aſſiſted at his funeral. 
Smith's Vita Camdeni, p. 65. 67. Two papers of his, on Heralds, and Enights 
made by Abbots, are printed by Hearne, p. 81. 135. 

[] Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; Secretary to Philip Earl of Pem- 
broke, and many times Member for Sarum. Faſt. Ox. I. 196, Hearne printed 


a paper · of his, on the names of Britain, p. 162, and re-printed a letter of Degory 
Wheare's to him, Appendix, N* III. 
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PATTEN, fb rior 5 
SAVEL [s]. 
STOWE, Jonn [I]. 
SPIL MAN, [z}. 
STRANGEMAN, rw}. 
TALBOT, Thins 

27 TAT E, 


Jr] The ſame, undoubtedly, who wrote a Diary of the Duke of Somerſet's. 
Expedition into Scotland, where he was prefent, and ſtyles himſelf William 
Patten, of London; printed by R. Grafton, 1548, 129; and a Kalender of Scrip- 
ture Names, 1575, 4'. As the firſt is dated from the Parſonage of St. Mary Hill, 
Biſhop Tanner (Bibl. Brit. p. 581.) ſuppoſes he was Rector there; but he is not in 
Newcourt. Thynne, in the Catalogue of Engliſh Hiſtorians, in the laſt edition 
of Hollingfhed, ſays he was living in 1586. His name is ſpelt Paton, in Hearne's. 
Lift, Preface, p. xl. 

[5] Of the Middle Temple, mentioned by Hearne, p. cxii, Quere, if the per- 


ſon commonly called Long Harry Savile, kinſman to Sir Henry Savile; eminent in 


Heraldry and Antiquities, and an intimate friend of Camden; charged with forging 
the paſſages favouring the univerſity of Oxford, in Aſſer and Ingulfus, having 


communicated the beſt MSS. of the former to Camden? He died April 29, 1617. 


Ath. Ox. I. 419. It does not appear by Wood, that either of theſe Henry's were 
of the Temple. Or this might be Thomas Savile, younger brother of Sir Henry 
Savile, born at Over-Bradley in Yorkſhire, and Fellow of. Merton College, Oxon, 
and the writer of fifteen letters to Camden, on his Britannia, publiſhed-in his 
Epiſtles, London, 1691, 4*. He died 12 January, 1592, and was buried at Mer-- 
ton College, Oxford. See Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 654. 
li] We have nothing of this indefatigable collector, relative to the preſent ſub- 
ject, except ſome ſhort notes in his own hand, about Pariſhes, in anſwer to a. 
queſtion propoſed at one of the meetings, 1598, printed by Hearne, p. xxxix. 

[u] Stands in Tate's MS, only. Mr. without a. Chriſtian name; but, from the 
Petition following, appears to have been Sir Henry. 

[w] Probably James, whoſe © name ought to be ever in eſteem for his judicious. 
ec collections, greatly uſeful in the. Hiſtory of Eſſex.” Salmon, Hiſt. of Eſſex, , 


p. 146. A Ms. of his writing, chiefly relating to Monaſteries, i is in the Cotton 


Library. Morant's Eſſex, I. 280. 

[x] A Lancaſhire gentleman, Clerk of the Tower Records, commonly. called: 
Limping Talbot, aſſiſted Camden in the account of the Earls of each county; and 
Abington, in the * Biſhops of Worceſter, The latter calls him, an ex- 
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TATE, Frxancis[y]. | 


* FRANOIS [2]. 
WHITE. 


tc cellent Antiquary.“ A volume of his collections is in, the Cotton Library.. 
Veſp. D. XVIL alſo, ** Eſcaetorum Inquiſitiones de tempore R. Edwardi IV.“ now 
in the Heralds Office. He was alive in 1580. Ath. Ox. I. 108, His paper on 
Shires is printed by Hearne, p. 43. See Preface to Philpot's une of Lord 
Chancellors, and Camden's Diſcourſe on Law Courts. 

[] A Northamptonſhire gentleman, ſome time Secretary to the Society, and 
one of the Welſh Judges, t. ] I. multijugae eruditionis et vetuſtatis peritiſſimus, ſays 
Selden, Preface to Hengham.. A great Lawyer, as well as Antiquar, and © of ex- 
quiſite ſkill in the Saxon Tongue, Hearne's Preface, p. cxx. where fee the ſub- 
jects beforementioned, on which he ſuppoſes he deſigned to treat for the uſe of the 
Society; and his Explanation. of Abbreviations in Domeſday book. His opinion, 
about Parliaments was printed with thoſe of others in 1658. His Diſcourſe on 
Knights made by Abbots, by Hearne, p. 138. and ſome Queries and Anſwers 
about the Ancient Britons, p. 209. He died November 15, 1616. Ath. Ox. I. 
409. Camd. An. J. I. 1616. 

[z] Or Boteville ;,ſon and heir of William Thynne, Eſq; Maſter of the Houſe- 
hold to King Henry the VIIIth. born at Stretton in Shropſhire, educated at Tun- 
bridge ſchool, under the celebrated Hiſtorian,. Mr. Procter, mentioned by Holling- 
ſhed, in his Hiſtory, p. 1591; from whence he went to Oxford, and ſ.on after re- 
moved to Lincoln's Inn. Camden calls him an excellent Antiquary, Brit. in Pref. 
p. clxix. and in Cambridgeſhire and Yorkſhire. On the 22d of: April, 1602, he was 
created Lancaſter. Herald, being then 57 years of age. In 1651, he publiſhed. 
certain hiſtories concerning Ambaſſadors and their functions, dedicated to his good 


Lord William Lord Cobham, though printed long after his death ;. and was the 


continuer of Hollingſhed's Chronicle, in which four of his Diſcourſes, on the Earl 
of Leiceſter, the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, and the Lords Cobham, and the Cata- 
logue of the Wardens of the Cinque Ports, were ſuppreſt. Hearne's Contents of 
the Curious'Diſcourſes. Several of his collections are. preſerved in the Cotton Li- 
brary, Julius, c. vIII. Vitellius, E. v. Cleopatra, c. III. Fauſtina, n. viii. He 
likewiſe wrote the Hiſtory of Dover Caſtle and the Cinque Ports, the Genealogi- 
cal Hiſtory of Cobham, Diſcourſes of Arms, concerning the Bath and Batchelor: 
Knights, the Hiſtory and Lives of the Lords Treaſurers, mentioned in a manuſcript 
life of him, now in the collection of Sir Joſeph Ayloffe, bart; beſides which, he- 
left large Heraldic collections to the Heralds Office, and: Aſhmol. Muſ. 835, 836. 
He aſſiſted Speght in his edition of Chaucer with his own notes, and thoſe of his 
father, who publiſhed the. firſtiedition of that poet, after Caxton, in 1542; as him- 
| 7 ſeit; 


* 
— oceans 


Rio INTRODUCTION. 
WHITELOCK, JAMES al. 
WISEMAN [5]. 

WESTON, Roserrt lol. 

No diſtinction of Officers can be inferred from the liſt of Mem- 
bers; unleſs we ſuppoſe that Charles Lailand, who ſummoned them 
41 Elizabeth [4], might have been their Secretary, or Regiſter, as 
Mr. Hakewill was in 15 --[e}], and Mr. Tate about the ſame time. 
"Tate and Bowchier were Moderators, when eleven others were 
preſent, 33 Elizabeth UF]: When Mr. Carew, the Corniſh An- 
tiquary, was admitted in 1589, he made an Oration in praiſe of 
the Study of Antiquities, &c. [g}. The diſcourſes above referred 
to were preſerved by Mr. Camden, and have the autographs of 
their authors. Moſt of them have been printed by Mr Hearne, 
in „A Collection of curious Diſcourſes written by eminent An- 
« tiquaries upon ſeveral heads in our Engliſh Antiquities,” Ox. 

1720, 8*, from a MS. of the learned Doctor: Thomas Smith; pro- 
bably a tranſcript of the more compleat collection in the Cotton 


elf intended a ſubſequent one with a comment. See Speght's Preface, and Ath. 


Ox. I. 375, compared with p. 61, where Wood blunders ſtrangely about William 


Thynne. He died in 1608, and not 161 1, as mentioned by Wood. Some verſes 
by him on Speght's edition are prefixed to it. 

[a] Afterwards knighted. One of the Juſtices of the Common Pleas, and 
father of Sir Bulſtrode; died June 21, 1632. Wood ſaw a MS, of his „on the 
6% Antiquity, Uſe, and Ceremony, of lawful Combats in England.“ Ath. Ox. I. 
577. Hearne printed two of his Diſcourſes, on Heralds, and Inns of Court, P. 90 
and 129, and his Epitaph in-Fawley Church, Bucks. Appendix, Ne]. 

[J Of this gentleman we find no particulars, except that his family, very 
conſiderable in Eſſex, had inter-married with that of Strangeman. Quere, if he 
was Thomas (Son of John), who died 1585, and whoſe mother Joan married 
Strangeman ? Morant, IL 559. Salmon, 156. 

[e] Of the Middle Temple. Tate's MS, 
[4] Hearne, p. xL1. 

Le] Spelman, Loc. cit. 

[/] Cotton, MS. 

122 See his life, prefixed to the ſecond edition of his Cornwall, p. 12. 
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ENT RODUCFIO N. xv 
library, which contains other heads and looſe minutes, with the 
authors names. They are inquiries about the Introduction of 
Chriſtianity into Britain, the Antiquity and Origin of the Laws. 
of England, Law Terms and Inns of Court, Single Combat, 
Cities and Caſtles, Meaſures of Land, Names of the Iſland, Di- 
viſion of Shires and Pariſhes, Heralds, Coats of Arms and Mottos,, 
Knights made by Abbots, Military. Fees, Funeral Ceremonies, 
Epitaphs and Monuments, Titles of Honour, Offices of Conſta- 
ble, Marſhal, and Steward,. Foreſts, and Sterling Money. Ta: 
which may be added from Mr. Tate's MS. Seals, Tenures, Ser- 
jeants, Orders, Counties Palatine, Courts, Manors, and Sanctuaries. 

Tx Society ſubſiſted till James I. alarmed. for the arcana 
of his Government, and, as ſome think [Y], for the eſtabliſhed 
Church, thought. fit to. diſſolve it. Sir Henry Spelman [I] af- 
ſerts, that it had been diſcontinued twenty years, from 1594 ta 
1614: but Camden's offer in 1600 [, to refer his controverſy 
with Brook to the Collegium Antiquariorum, qui ſtalis temporibus 
conueniunt, et de rebus Antiquarits conferunt, . proves it to. have 
been then actually ſubſiſting; and many of the original papers are 
dated after this year. The lateſt date being 1604, makes it pro- 
bable, that james put an end to it as ſoon as he could. It is 
plain, from a letter of Dean Andrews [I], on his admiſſion, that 
they admitted Members to the end of 1604. 


WBAr- 

L] Hearne, p. xxxvi. 

i] Loc. cit. a 

[4] The. firſt mention of this Society. in print. — He refers the diſpute about 
Brute in Britain to Aatiquitatis Senatum. Brit. Ed. 1607, p. 4. | 

I/] To the. right worſhipful my. very good friend, Mr, Hartwell, at his 

C Houſe: at Lambeth.. 

«CS LR,- 

© J have received the incloſed (as it was ſayd) by direction from you but the 
< partie I know not: it was not your hand: it had no mention of my name; and 
I talkt with Mr, Clarentieux, and he would not certify me that I was made of. 


% your number, and yet he was at your laſt. meeting, wher ſuch things (as ho 
| *-ſayd); 


xvi INTRODUCTION. 
WHATEVER were the King's motives for diſſolving this So- 
ciety, upon application to him for a Charter, it ceaſed to ſubſiſt 
publickly, for fear of being proſecuted as a treaſonable cabal [m}. 
About 1617, ſome propoſal was made tothe Marquis of Bucking- 
| ham for its revival. An anonymous MS, formerly in Mr. Oldys's, 
and ſince then in Mr. Weſt's poſſeſſion, intitled, A Motion forere&- 
« ing an Academy Royal, or College of King James, written in 
| 1617,” mentions the Society of Antiquaries as abſolutely vaniſhed; 
deſires the Marquis, to whomit is addreſſed, to preſent to the king 
the petition thereto annexed, and to promote the deſign with his 
recommendation and powerful intereſt. In the body of the Peti- 
| tion, § 5. is the following account, offered as a reaſon for erecting 
| | and eſtabliſhing the new projected Royal College. There was 
« alſoa time, moſt excellent King, when, as well under Queen 
| « Elizabeth, as under your Majeſtie, certain choice Gentlemen, 
Fathers of Families, or otherwiſe free Maiſters, Men of proofe, 
« were knit together, atis temporibus, by the love of only one 
*< part of theſe Studies,“ upon contribution among themſelves, 
which company conſiſted of an Elective Preſident, of Clariſſimi, of 
| other Antiquaries, and a Secretary [al. * But this their Meeting, 
[ 66 ſayd) uſed to be agreed on before any came in, whereby I thought it likely the 
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0 ce partie might be miſtaken that brought your note. But if I may have notice 
| te from yourſelf, or Mr. Clarentieux, that you have vouchſafed me the favor, then 
: | 4% you ſhall perceive well that I will not fail in obedyence, though unleſs it be that 


| I dare not promiſe, becauſe I cannot perform ought ells, for I learn every day 
il « more and more gladly, But that this afternoon is our Tranſlation * time, and 
ſl e moſt of our company are negligent, I would have ſeen you; but no Tranſla- 
i cc tion ſhall hinder me, if once I may underſtand I ſhall committ no error in com- 
ll 20 « ing.. And ſo, commending me to you in myn ambition, and every way beſyde, 
I take my leave, this laſt of November, 1604, your verie aſſured poor friend, 

: % L. Ax DRES.“ 
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| Ln] Life of Carew. Spelman, ubi ſupra. | 
l | [n] The words where the inverted commas are omitted are taken from another 


copy of the ſame MS. 
*The new Tranſlation of the Bible, in which he Was concerned, begun that year by the King's command, 
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INTRODUCTION, xvit 
& whoſe profeſſion reached only to the matter of our Antiquities, 
« without pretendingto other the higher points, deſerved to have 
« had an incorporative connexion, by way of Authoritie Royal. 
& But as it had not, ſo being conſequently deprived of the benefit 
of ſuffection and ſubſtitution, a few of the friends and perſons 
ce dying, whoſe names nevertheleſs do live with honour ; the late 
« Earls of Shrewſbury [e] and Northampton [p], Sir Gilbert 
« Dethick, Knight [], Lambert, Eſq; Valence, Eſq; Erdeſwick, 
« Eſq; Heneage, Eſq; Keeper of the Tower Records, Francis 
«« Thynne, Eſq; Lancaſter Herald, Sir Henry Fanſhaw [y], and 
Benefield, Eſq; Mr. Talbot, Mr. T. Holland, and Mr. 
& Stowe, &c. the thing itſelf is abſolutely vaniſhed: ſucceſſion 
« performing that in civil bodies, which generation does in na- 
« tural. This has not happened without the juſt grief of all 
thoſe worthie patriots, who know your realms afford living 


[0] Probably Edward Talbot, third ſon of George; who, on the death of his 
brother Gilbert, on the eighth of May, 1616, ſucceeded. to the titles of Earl of 
Shrewſbury, &c. He, being a younger ſon, might probably have ſtudied the Law 
at one of the Temples, and been more likely to have aſſociated himſelf with the 
then Antiquary Students. See n s Bar. I. 334, and 4 N 's Barona- 
gium Genealogicum, vol. II. p. 84. 

De] Nobilium doctiſſimus, et ductorum nobil; - imac, ſecond ſon of Heiry Earl br 
Surry, died in 1614, buried in the Church at Dover Caſtle. Camd. Brit. p. 221. 
Dugdale's Baronage, vol. II. p. 275. | 

[2] An Officer of arms when a young man, being appointed Hammes Pur- 
ſuivant, 28 H. VIII. and gradually roſe, through the offices of Rouge Croix and 
Richmond Herald, till he was appointed Garter by Pat. 29 April, 1 E. VI. He 
was eſteemed a learned Antiquary. We do not find that he wrote any books, ex- 
cept a Treatiſe on the Juſts of ſome Spaniards, which he publiſhed on the 2 5th of - 
November, 1564. He died on the third of October, 1 584, aged 84 years; not 
48 years, as by miſtake is mentioned in the inſcription on his ſon William's mo- 
nument, whereon the figures are tranſpoſed. He lies buried in the church of St. 
Bennet, Paul's Wharf, London, Lives of the Heralds, a manuſcript i in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Sir Joſeph Ayloffe, Bart, 

[7] Quere, of Ware Park, Hertfordſhire, Knight, 1 5 the 33 
chequer, died in the reign of James I. Chauncey's Hertf. 208. His tenth ſon, 
Richard, tranſlated Camoen's Luſiad. Faſt, Ox, II. 
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iii INTRODUCTION. 


<< perſons fit to keep up and celebrate that Round Table ; fome 
s of whoſe names I have ſeen. quoted, and heard often-times 
< cited as authoritative. The Lord William Howard[s], the 
„Lord Carew [z], profound Judge Doderich [Doderidge), Sir 
< Thomas Brudenel [u], Sir William Sedley [w], Baronets ; Str 
< James Leigh [Ley], Knight, Attorney for your Wards, Sir 
John Davies, Knight, your Majeſty's Attorney for Ireland, 

„ whoſe Reports of Law-caſes have a great fame; incomparable 


Camden, andtheothertwoKings of Arms, Sir William Segar[s] 
and 


T4 Third ſon of Thomas Duke of Norfolk, who was beheaded by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, anceſtor to the Earl of Carliſle, and the affociate of Sir R. Cotton and 
Camden, in their Antiquarian purſuits, He died in 1640. His ſecond daughter 
married Sir Thomas Cotton, eldeſt ſon and heir of Sir Robert ous Bart, 
Dugdale's Baronage, vol. II. p. 281. 

] George Lord Carew, of Clopton, who, being © more delighted i in martial 
ce affairs than in the ſolitary delights of a ſtudy, left Oxford for Ireland,” and 
was created by King Charles I. Earl of Totneſs. A lover of Antiquities, and a 
great patron of learning, The hiſtory of the wars in Ireland, eſpecially in the 
province of Munſter, whereof he was Preſident, was wrote by himſelf, and pub- 
liſhed by Sir Thomas Stafford, under the title of Pacata Hibernia, 1633, fol. His 
head, by Voerſt, is prefixed to it. Four volumes of his collections relating to Ire- 


land are in the Bodleian library, and others in the library of the Earl of Ferrers 


at Stanton-Harold in Leiceſterſhire. He died in 1629. 


Ca] Probably the firſt Earl of Cardigan, fo created 13 C. I. having been created 
a Baronet by J. I. 1611, and knighted 1612. A perſon generally learned, who 


made large extracts from the Tower Records, during his confinement in the civil 


wars; now in the library at Deene, Northamptonſhire. He died 1ſt April, 1664. 


Dugd. Bar. II. 455. 
[w] Quere, eldeſt fon of Lady Elizabeth Sedley, to whom the ſecond edition 


of Weldon's Court of James I. 1651, is dedicated. Ath. Ox. I. 729; and founder 


of the Natural Philoſophy Lecture at Oxford. Faſt. I. 189. 


[x] Sir William Segar was appointed Garter in January 1606 ; ten years after. 
which he was impriſoned by James I. for having, by the treacherous contrivance 
of his and Mr, Camden's great, though unprovoked, enemy, Ralph Brook, Vork 
Herald, haſtily ſet his hand to a grant of the arms of Arragon, with a canton of 


Brabant, to Gregory Brandon, who afterwards appeared to be the common hang- 


man. The ſaid Brook, York Herald, was alfo Wr for his Anavery and 
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IWTRODUCTION. xix 
* and Sir Richard St. George [yl Knights; Sir Henry James, 
„ Knight, Sir Foulke Grevile, Knight [J, Chancellor of your 
« Majefty's Exchequer, Sir George Bue [a], Maſter of the Revels, 
« Sir Henry Spilman, Mr. John Hayward [], Doctor of Laws, 
«, Henry Ferrars, of Badfley, Eſq: ſc] Mr. Tate, Mr. Whitelock, 
« Mr. Broke [4]. York Herald, Mr. Selden, Mr. Bolton e], Sir 


treachery; but Sir William was,” upon the fourth of January following, honourably 
diſcharged, upon the Officers of Arms exhibiting to the King a teſtimonial of his 
honeſty, integrity, and good carriage. He publiſhed Honor Civil and Military, 
1602; and from his MSS. have lately been publiſhed five ſplendid vols. in folio, con- 
tinued to the preſent time, by Joſeph Edmondſon, Eſq; Mowbray Herald extraordi- 
nary, containing the Genealogies of the Engliſh Peers, engraven on copper plates, 
under the title of Baronagium Genealogicum. Sir William died in December 
1633, and was buried at Richmond in Surry, MS. Lives of the Heralds, ut ſupra. 

[ y] Sir Richard St. George, ſecond ſon of Francis St. George, in the county of 
Cambridge; who, having ſerved the offices of Berwick Pourſuivant, Windſor, 
and Norroy, was appointed Clarencieux. He was father of Sir Thomas and Sir 
Henry St. George, both Garters; and of Richard, Ulſter King at Arms, and 
deemed an able and inquiſitive officer, He died on the 19th of May, 1635, and 
was buried in the chancel of St. Andrew's church, Holborn, MS, Lives of the 
Heralds, ut ſupra. 

[z] “ Servant to Queen Elizabeth, Counſellor to King James, and friend to 
64 Sir Philip Sidney.“ Epitaph. He died in 1620. Dugi. Baronage, II. 445, and 
Warwickſhire. 


[4] Stiled by Camden (Brit. p. 2 12) ( f man well learned and well deſcended ;” 
author of the Life of Richard III. and the Third Univerſity of England, 

[3] * A faire and learned hiſtorian,” MS.—Hiſtoriographer at Chelſea College; 
knighted 1619, author of the Lives of the three Norman Kings, of Henry IV. 


and Edward VI, Elizabeth's lawyers labouring to find. treaſon in that of Henry 
VI. he ſuffered a long impriſonment. 


Le] Of Badfley-Clinton, © for, his eminent knowledge in Antiquities, gave a fair 
© ]yftre to his ancient and noble family, whereof he was no (mall ornament; and 
cc his memory is yet of high eſteem in theſe parts.” Dugd. Warw. 711, He died 
in 1611. His collections were of great uſe to Dugdale, and are among his papers 
in Aſhmole's Muſeum, and a volume of Pedigrees | in the Heralds Office, Ath. 
Ox. I. 589. Camden acknowledges his affiſtance in the account of Coventry, 
[4] Author of the Errors in Camden 8 Britannia, a Lift of the Nobility, &c. 
He died October 15, 16253 and was buried at Reculver, i in Kent. MS. Lives of 
the Heralds, ut ſupra. 


Le] Probably Edmund, author of Nero 8 Hiſtory of Heap I. in Li PE 
and other picces, 
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xx INTRODUCTION, 

„Edward Coke, Knight, Privy Counſellor [/], Brerewood, of 
« Greſham College [g], Sir Roger Owen, judge, [gg] Sir Ed- 
« ward Philips, Maſter of the Rolls, and many others.“ 

To the deceaſed Members the MS. adds Sir Philip Sidney, 
Fitz-Alan [H, laſt Earl of Arundel of that name, friend and 
cheriſher of Humphry Lluyd; Thomas Earl of Dorſet i], Wil- 
liam Lord Burghley [I], the Herberts, Earls of Pembroke [I], 
the learned Lord Lumley [n], Sir Henry Billingſley [a], Sir 


J] One of the moſt eminent lawyers this kingdom has produced, Chief Juſtice 
of the King's Bench 1615, diſgraced in 1616, and died in 1634. 

LZ! Firſt profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Greſham College, tre he died November 
4, 1613. He wrote, De ponderibus veterum nummorum, printed 1614, 4to. 
Enquiries touching the diverſity of languages and religion, 16 14, 4'0. and o. her 
critical tracts. 

gg] See Camden in Shropſhire, and Ath. Ox. II. 294, doth which make Sir 
Thomas Owen Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas. He died in 1598, and was buried 
in Weſtminſter Abbey. Sir Roger was his ſon, a general {olar, and member of 
parliament, He died diſtracted in 1617. | 

[Y] Henry, Knight of the Garter, Privy Counſellor to Henry VIII. and his 
three ſucceſſors, Governour of Calais, Lord Chamberlain, Earl "Marſhal, Lord 


High Steward at the coronation of Queen Elizabeth; died 25 February 1579, 


buried at Arundel. Dugdale' s Baronage, I. 325. 

[ * Excellently bred in all learning; author of ſome Tragedies, and of Sack- 
ville's Induction (which is only part of what he intended for the Mirror of Ma- 
giſtrates); Lord Treaſurer 15 May, 1599; Chancellor of Oxford, 1604. He 
ſnewed great concern for preſerving our public Records, and died ſuddenly at 
Council, April 19, 1608. Edmondſon's Baronagium Genealogicum, vol. I. p. 71. 

[4] Lord Treaſurer, patron of Camden, and a ſkilful Genealogiſt. Life of him, 
publiſhed by Collins, p. 27. Hedied in 1598. 

[1] Henry, who married Sir Philip Sidney's ſiſter, and died January 19. 1661; s 
and his fon William, Chancellor of Oxford, 1616, who died April 10, 1630. 
Dugdale's Baronage, II. 260. The MS. calls him chief countenancer and pa- 
tron of Sir J. Priſe's works. 

[m] John, who married the eldeſt daughter of the Earl of Arundel above-men- 


tioned, and died in 1609. He collected all the monuments of his anceſtors, and 


placed them in the church of Cheſter Ie Street, near Lumley Caſtle. Camd. 
Brit. II. 950. The MSS. of theſe two Peers, and of Henry Lluyd, who married 
Lord Lumley's ſiſter, were added by James I. to the Royal Library. 

[u] Lord Mayor of London in 1596, a great Mathematician, He publiſhed a 


«tranſlation of Euclid, in fol. 1570, and died in 1606. Ath, Ox. I. 331. 
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INTRODUCTION. a 


William [2], ſon of Sir Gilbert Dethick, Bartholomew Clark [y]. 


and Coſens [q], Doctors of Law, and Deans of the Arches, 
Sir Daniel Donn, Maſter of the Requeſts; Sir Walter Cope, 
and Raleigh, Mr. Benedict Barnham [7], Alderman of London; 
Doctor Cowel LJ]. Maſter of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Mr. 
Glover, [7] Somerſet: and to thoſe living at the time, Sir Peter 
Man wood, Knight of the Bath [u], and Sir Henry Savile, Knight, 
Provoſt of Eton. They ,prapoſed to meet at Weſtminſter and- 


[e. Succeeded his father as Garter, died i in 1612, aged 70; and was buried i in 
St. Paul's cathedral. Stowe's London, p. 371. 

[7] Of King's College, Cambridge, 1554; Dean of the Arches, patronized by 
Thomas Earl of Dorſet, and author of an Anſwer to Saunders the Jeſuit, printed 
in 1573, 4to. and a defence of the power of the Court of Arches, among Biſhop 
Tanner's MSS. He likewiſe tranſlated Caſtiglioni's Courtier into Latin. He 
was living in 1593. Faſti Ox. I. 109. Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 185. 

[7] An eminent Civilian, Dean of the Arches, and author of ſeveral books, of 


which ſee Tanner, ib. p. 201. 
[r] Educated at St. Alban's Hall, Oxford. Ath. Ox. I. 331. Father of Eliz. 


wife of the infamous Mervin Earl of Caſtlehaven, and of Alice Viſcounteſs St. 
Alban's, firſt wife of Lord Chancellor Bacon, afterwards married to Sir John 
Underhill. 

[5] Author of the © Interpreter of Law Words,” 1607, fol. to which his life 
is prefixed; and which has-gone through ſeveral editions with conſiderable im- 
provements. He died October 11, 1611. Prince's Worthies, p. 194. 

Le] Somerſet, eſteemed a moſt ſkilful Herald and Antiquary ; Camden, in his 
Apology, calls him © virum maximum et nunquam ſatis laudatum Heraldum.” 
See alſo Dr. Smith's Life of Camden. Mills, p. 28. Camd. Brit. Engliſh edition, 
p. 13+ 147. and 634. He was looked. upon as the great oracle in Genealogical 
Antiquities. He wrote two tracts, one De Nobilitate Politica et Civili, and the 
other intitled, A catalogue of Honour ; both of which were after his death pub- 
liſhed by his nephew, Mr. Mills; the former in 1608, and the other in 1610. 
He likewiſe lived to finiſh his Alphabet of Arms, and ſeveral other curious pieces, 
which till remain in manuſcript ; of which ſee Tanner, Bibl. Brit. p. 327. He 
died 10 April, 1588. 

Cu] Son of Sir Roger Manwood, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, eminently 
learned, and a patron of literary men; mentioned with great reſpe& by Camden, 
in Kent, where his ſeat was, at Hackington, Brit. p. 239. Ed, 1607. 


Windſor, 


xxil INTRODUCTION. 
Windſor; to have one general Chapter in a Year, and otra 
terly Dinners. 

Mu. Oldys [w] aſcribes this MS. to one Ballet, from the fol- 
lowing expreſſion in the prefatory addreſs to the Marquis: But 
] can otherwiſe prove your Lordſhip's ſpecial title to my love 
i and ſervice, both out of the monuments of that familie (ſprung 
« from the noble Baſſets) whereof I am a member, to which 
* your houſe's intereſt extends itſelf.” But at the end of the 
tract is this note, or entry, which ſeems irreconcileable with this 
opinion: * Mr. F. 15 March, 1617. The ſubject is more laud- 
able than likely to be ſucceſsful from you. Your addreſſes 
« are too long, I fear, to be peruſed by him ;” which muſt be 
meant to the author from ſome perſon who had the peruſal of 
it, and has largely obliterated, interlined, and added to it 
throughout. May we be allowed to ſuppoſe the author Mr. F. 
was Henry Ferrars, the learned Antiquary, mentioned with 
honour and gratitude by Camden in his account of Coventry ? 
His reſidence was at Badſley-Clinton, Warwickſhire, not far from 
Goadby in Leiceſterſhire, where the Marquis was educated. 
This ſuppoſition will be ſtrengthened by the firſt ſentence of his 
addreſs to him: High and moſt honourable Marquis ; It was 
the happineſs of my growing years to behold in your Lordſhip” 8 
« perſon (then very young), at Goadby, that ſeed, which is ſince 
% ſhot up, as the whole world ſees, into a moſt eminent, brave, 
« and ſpacious tree, &c.”” The date of the petition is plainly 


[0] In a note written by Mr. Oldys in the aforementioned copy of this MS, 
formerly in the hands of Mr. Vertue, he had firſt aſcribed it to Sir George Buck; 
but afterwards, without determining the author, he ſuppoſes it a tranſcript of Mr, 
Weſt's, made in 1619, between St. Goorge' s day, (then April 23, Camden's Annals, 
Jac. I.) and the time of Dr. Hayward's being knighted. Which, according to 
Wood, was ſome time the ſame year. This copy, now in the Archings of the So- 
ciety, is addreſſed to the King himſelf, M. Le Neve ſhewed the Society, in 1721, 


a MS. once Sylvanus Morgan's, dedicated to Ja. J. requeſting him. to found an 
academy for the ſtudy of Antiquities, | ; 
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aſcertained to be between New-year's day 1617, when G. Villars 
was created Marquis of Buckingham, and the 25th of March 
following, when the year 1618 commenced, or the 15th of that 
month, when the above entry was made. 

| From this time, to the beginning of the preſent century, the 
Society of Antiquaries remained as it were in abeyance. The 
only mention of it occurs in Mr. Aſhmole's Diary, where we 
have a memorandum that July 2, 1659, was the Antiquaries 
« feaſt,” But the defect was amply compenſated, by the many 
eminent men who purſued theſe ſtudies with unremitted ardour, 
and unparalleled ſucceſs, through all the impediments and horrors 
of a civil war, which ſeemed to threaten a return of worſe than 
monkiſh ignorance, by the ſweeping havock made of our monu- 
ments, and the groſs confuſion into which our records were 1n 
thoſe times thrown. Among the worthies whom the ſtudy of 
our national Antiquities places in the moſt diſtinguiſht light, 
were Roger Dodſworth, Sir William Dugdale, William Somner, 
Sir Henry Spelman, John Selden, Archbiſhop Uſher, Elias Aſh- 
mole, Anthony Wood, and Abraham Wheeloc. To the labours 
of theſe men, in whom extenſive knowledge was united with in- 
defatigable application, we owe the preſervation of that treaſure. 
of records contained in our Monaſtic repoſitories; the main- 
tenance of the rights of our national church; the hiſtory of one of 
our famous univerſities; the enlargement of our topographical ac- 
quaintance with our own country; the memorials of our nobi- 
lity, and of the earlieſt order of honour among us; and the re- 
vival of that language moſt intereſting to us as Engliſhmen. 

To theſe illuſtrious names, let us add others, to whom we have 
great obligations in the ſame way. John Aubrey, who firſt 
brought us acquainted with the earlieſt monuments on the face 
of the country, the remains of Druidiſm, and of Roman, Saxon, 
and Daniſh fortifications; John Weever, the firſt collector of 
monumental en, illuſtrated with many remarkable facts, 

and 
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and preſerving the memorials of many perſons, who would other- 


wiſe have been loſt in oblivion ; Dr. Meric Caſaubon, Thomas 


Marſhal, Richard James, William Liſle, Franciſcus Junius, and 
Sir John Spelman (ſon of Sir Henry), who made fo many diſ- 
coveries in the Saxon and other Northern languages; and Dr. 
Hickes, the great reſtorer of that kind of literature among us; 
Biſhop Fell, and Sir Henry Saville, who, following the example 
of Sir Roger Twyſden in the preceding age, promoted the publi- 
cation of ſo many of our early hiſtorians; Dr. William Watts, 
who gave the world a correct edition of the beſt of them; Mat- 
thew Paris; Henry Wharton, ſo experienced in our eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtorians; Thomas James, that « living library,” and firſt keeper 
of Sir Thomas Bodley's, who took an account of that, and of all 
other libraries at Oxford; Sir Symonds D'Ewes, who made large 
collections of ftate papers, and records, now in the Harleian li- 
brary ; Auguſtine Vincent, and Randal Holmes, thoſe laborious 
colleQors in the heraldic department, the former of whom had 
planned a Baronage, and the latter had made large collections 
for Cheſhire; Thomas Fuller, who firſt deviſed a hiſtory of our 
Worthies in Church.and State; Thomas Earl of Arundel, to 
whom this nation is indebted for the firſt collection of Ancient 
Marbles, and Dr. Prideaux, who publiſhed them to the world, 


with a critical illuſtration; Dr. Plot, who firſt attended to the 


Natural Hiſtory of Counties among us; Biſhop Stillingfleet, 
who has ſo ably elucidated the hiſtory of our early Church; 
Biſhop Kennet, Biſhop Nicolſon, and Biſhop Tanner [x], who 


have 

[x] This excellent Antiquary, the only one of the perſons here enumerated that 
was a Member of the Society of Antiquaries, was born in 1674, choſen Fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxford, 1697; Chancellor of Norwich, 1701; Prebendary of 
Ely, 1713; Archdeacon of Norwich 1722; Canon of Chriſt Church, 1723; Biſhop 


of Saint Aſaph, 1731; died in 1735; having publiſhed, before he was twenty-two 


years old, Notitia Monaſtica, 169g, 8vo. republiſhed in folio, 1751, with great 


additions, (which he began to collect in 1715), by his brother Dr. John Tanner, 


Precentor of St, Aſaph, and Rector of Loweſtoffe, Suffolk, His Bibliotheca Bri- 
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have conferred ſo great obligations on the Un republic; 
Dr: Thomas Smith, whoſe immenſe collections were of ſo much 
uſe to Mr. Hearne in his many publications; Brian Twyne, the 
firſt Oxford Antiquarian; and William Fulman, no leſs laborious 
in the ſame purſuit; Mr. Thomas Baker, whom death only pre- 
vented from digeſting his immenſe invaluable collections for the 
ſiſter univerſity ; Edward Lluyd, Dr. John Davis, Dr. Powell, 
Robert Vaughan, and Sir Edward Stradling, to whom their na- 


tive Wales ”] has great obligations; as has Scotland to Sir 
Robert Sibbald * and Sir George Mackenzie. 


tannico-Hibernica, which employed him forty years, was 1s publiſhed by Dr. D. 

Wilkins, 1748, folio. He left large collections for the county of Wilts, and large 

notes on Richard Hegge? s Legend of St. Cuthbert, 1663. His immenſe and va- 

luable collections are now in the Bodleian library at Oxford. His portrait was 
engraved at the expence of the Society, | -/ 

{ y] The Hiſtory of the Gwedir family, p. 93, mentions ** Robin Fachwr, as 
te the, greateſt Antiquary of the Principality.“ Contemporary with thoſe above- 
mentioned, probably lived John Williams the Antiquarian Goldſmith, who fur- 
niſhed Drayton, with ſo many particulars relative to W elſh . Note on the 
above book, p. 159 · | 

(=] The works of this learned 1 who juſtly boaſts that he firſt broke the 
ice in-writing the Antiquities of his country, are now grown ſcarce, and are, In- 
troductio ad hiſtoriam rerum a Romanis geſtarum, in Britannia Boreali, Edinb. 
1706, f. Hiſtorical Enquiries concerning Roman Monuments, &c. in Scotland, 
Ed. 1707, f. Miſcellanea eruditae Antiquitatis quae ad Borealem Britanniae partem 
ſpectant, with an Appendix about the friths Bodotria and Tay, Ed. 1710. f. Com- 
mentarius in Agricolae expeditiones, Ed. 1711, f. Portus, Coloniae, et Caſtella 
Romana ad Bodotriam et Taum, Ed. 1711, f. The Introductio, Miſcellanea and 
Commentarius, with their appendages, and the Vindiciae, are printed, Ed. 1711, f. 
under the common title of Tractatus varii. Auctarium Muſaei Balfouriani, Ed. 
1697, 8˙. Scotia illuſtrata, five Prodromus Hiſtoriae Naturalis, Ed. 1684, f. Nun- 
cius Scoto-Britannus, 1683, f. Vindiciae Scotiae illuſtratae, 17 ro, f. Phalainologia 
nova, 1692, 4. beſides ſeveral pieces on Natural Hiſtory in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions; Hiſtory of the Sheriffdoms of Fife and Kinroſs, 17 10, f. and of thoſe 
of Linlithgow and Stirling, 1710, f. A Deſcription of the Iſles of Shetland. But 
of theſe, with his additions to Camden, and his MS. collections, ſee Anecdotes 


of Britiſh Topography in Scotland, particularly p. 620, 62 I, 625. 655. 
d 


Vol. I. 3 
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Sox of theſe great men had ſcarce retired from the world, 
when the Antiquarian Society began to-revive, under the auſpices. 
of their worthy imitators; ſome of them their cotemporaries. A 


number of gentlemen, eminent for their affection to, and advances. 
in this ſcience, had weekly meetings at the Bear Tavern in the 


Strand, ſo early as the year 1907. Mr. Talman, Mr, Bagford, 
and Mr. Wanley, met there Nov. 5. that year, and agreed to 
do ſo every Friday, at fix in the evening, and fit till ten at far- 
theſt. The ſubject of their converſation was to be, the Hiſtory and 
Antiquities of Great Britain, preceding the reign of James I. but 
without excluding any other remarkable Antiquities that might be 
offered to them. To theſe were foon joined, Mr. Peter Le Neve, 
Norroy, Mr. Holmes, keeper of the Tower Records, Mr. Maddox, 
the learned Exchequer Antiquary[zz], Mr. Batteley[a], the Kentiſh 


Antiquary, Mr. Elſtob [5] the Saxoniſt, Mr, Stebbing, Somerſet - 


Herald, 


[zz] Hiſtoriographer Royal, who publiſhed 8 Anglicanum, 1702, f. 
Firma Burgi, 1726, f. Baronia Ane, 1741, f. and the Hiſtory of the Exche- 
quer, 1711, f. reprinted 1769, 2 vol. 4. and left 40 Volumes of Collections for a 
Hiſtory of the Feudal Law, now in the Harleian library, to which they were pre- 
ſented by his widow. 

[a] Probably Dr. John Batteley, native vo St, Edmunds Bury, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Chaplain to Archbiſhop Sancroft, Rector of Adiſham near 
Canterbury, Archdeacon of Canterbury; died October 10, 1718, aged 61. His 
Antiquitates Rutupinae were publiſhed 1711, 82. and again with his Antiquitates 
S. Edmundi Burgi, by his Nephew, Oliver, Ox. 1745, 4*. 

[4] Mr. Elftob, ſon of Ralph Elftob, Merchant at Newcaſtle, was born in 
1673, educated at Eton, admitted at Catharine Hall, Cambridge; but the air of 
that country not agreeing with him, he removed to Queen's College, Oxford ; and 
was afterwards choſen Fellow of Univerſity College, where he was joint Tutor 
with Dr. Clavering, afterwards Biſhop of Peterborough. He was Rector of the 
united pariſhes of St. Swithin, and St. Mary Bothaw, London, 1702, where he died 
in 1714. He tranſlated into Latin the Saxon Homily of Lupus, dated 1701, with 
notes for Dr. Hickes ; and into Engliſh Sir J. Cheke's Latin tranſlation of Plutarch, 
De ſaperſtitione, printed at the end of Strype's life of Cheke, out of the MS. of 
which Ob. Walker, when Maſter of Univerſity College, had cut ſeveral leaves 
ee Cheke's remarks ** popery. He was author of an Eſſay on the 

great 
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en, Richmond Herald, Mr. Sanderſon, Clerk of 
the 


. affinity and phe agreement of the two profenons of Law and Divinity, 
London, , 8. with a preface by Dr. Hickes, and of two ſermons on public 
occaſions, 1704. He publiſhed Aſcham's Latin Letters, Oxford, 1703, 8*; com- 
piled an Eſſay on the Latin Tongue, its hiſtory and uſe, in which he was . very 
great proficient; collected for a Hiſtory of Newcaſtle; alſo the various proper names 
formerly uſed in the North; but what is become of theſe MSS, is not known. 
His moſt conſiderable deſign was an edition of the Saxon Laws, with great addi- 
tions, and a new Latin Verſion by Somner, notes of various learned men, and a 
prefatory hiſtory of the origin and progreſs of the Engliſh Laws down to the Con- 


- -queror, and to Magna Charta. He intended alſo a tranſlation, with notes, of Alfred's 


paraphraſtic verſion of Oroſius, of which his tranſcript, with collations, is in Mr. 
Pegge's hands; and another, by Mr. George Ballard, with the latter's large preſace 
on the uſe of Anglo-Saxon literature, was left by the late Biſhop of Carliſle to the 
Antiquarian Society's library. A ſpecimen of Mr. Elſtob's deſign was actually 
printed at Oxford, MDCio. His learned ſiſter Elizabeth was born in 1683: Her 
mother, to whom ſhe owed the firſt rudiments of her extraordinary education, 
dying when ſhe was but eight years old, her guardians diſcouraged her progreſs in 
literature, as improper for a perſon of her ſex; and after her brother's death ſhe 
met with ſo little patronage, and ſo many diſappointments, that ſhe retired to 
Eveſham; where, having with difficulty ſubſiſted ſome time by a ſmall ſchool, ſhe 
was at laſt countenanced by Mr. George Ballard, and the wife of the Reverend 
Mr. Capon, who kept a boarding-ſchool at Stanton, in Glouceſterſhire; and raiſed 
for her, among her friends, an annuity of 214. which the late Queen Caroline 
was pleaſed to continue to her own death: after which this lady, miſtreſs of eight 


languages beſides her own, was taken into the family of the ducheſs dowager of 


Portland, as governeſs to her children, 1739, in which ſhe died, May 30, 1756, 


and was buried at St. Margaret's Weſtminſter, having publiſhed a tranſlation of 
Madame Scudery's Eſſay on Glory; and a Saxon Grammar, in 1715, 4% The Ho- 
mily on St. Gregory's day, publiſhed by her brother, in the Saxon language, 1709, 
8. has her Engliſh tranſlation beſides his Latin one. She affiſted him in an edition 
of Gregory's Paſtoral, intended probably to have included both the original and 
the Saxon verſion, and had tranſcribed all the Hymns from an ancient MS. in 
Saliſbury cathedral, She had undertaken, by the encouragement of Dr. Hickes, a 
Saxon Homilarium, with an Engliſh tranſlation, notes, and various readings; and 
five or more of the Homilies were actually printed off at Oxford, in folio. Memoirs 


of Mr, Elſtob, and his ſiſter, communicated to the Society by the Reverend Mr, 
Pegge, 1768. Two of her letters to the Earl of Oxford, dated 1713 and 1913-14, 
and one of her brother's, are among the Harleian'MSS. The Saxon types, 


which were uſed in printing St. Gregory's Homily, having been burnt in the fire 
d 2 which 
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the Rolls, Mr. A. D. Bourchier[4], and others bo refnovbe ehb 


next year to the Young Devil Tavern, in Fleet-ſtreet, where they 
held their meetings until February 1707-8. Mir. Le Neve was 
preſident, and they debated on the ſeveral ſubjects that came 
before them with a free communication of their reſpective lights, 
worthy the purſuits they were engaged 4 in. They met after- 
wards at the Fountain Tavern, in Fleet-ſtreet, over againſt 
Chancery- lane; at which time, Brown Willis, Eſq; Mr. Edward 
Alexander, Dr. Brooke, Mr. John Chicheley, Roger and Samuel 


which conſumed Mr. Bowyer's houſe and all his printing materials, Lord Chief 
Juſtice Parker was ſo munificently indulgent, as to be at the expence of cutting a 
new Saxon type for Mrs. Elſtob's Saxon Grammar, the punches and matrices of 
which Mr. Bowyer's ſon preſented, by the hands of Edward Rowe Mores, Ear 
to the Univerſity of Oxford, with the following letter : | 
| «To an r Mores, r at Un mn 
« Sir, 

4 make bold to tranſmit to Oxford „through your hands, the Saxon raue and | 
cc matrices, which you was plcafed to intimate would not be unacceptable to that 
cc Jearned body. It would be a great ſatisfaction to me, if I could by this means 
te perpetuate the munificence of the noble Donor, to whom I am originally in- 
ce debted for them, the late Lord Chief Juſtice Parker, afterwards Earl of Maccles- 
ce field, who, among the numerous benefactors which my father met with, after 
his houſe was burnt in 1912-13, was ſo good as to procure thoſe types to be cut, 
<« to enable him to print Mrs. Elſtob's Saxon Grammar. England had not then 
ce the advantage of ſuch an artiſt in letter-cutting as has ſince ariſen: and it is 
te to be lamented, that the execution of theſe is not equal to the intention of the 
„ Donor; I now add, of the place in which they are to be repoſited. However, 
« T eſteem it a peculiar happineſs, that as my father received them from a great 
ce patron of learning, his ſon conſigns a to the greateſt ſeminary. of i it, and is, 

Sir, 
Dec. 4, 1753. Four moſt obliged friend, 
© and humble ſervant, | 
c. W. Bowyer.” 

[c] Samuel Stebbing publifhed, in 1707, a new ron of Sandford's Genealo-- 

gical Hiſtory of the Kings and Queens of England, continued to that d with 
other improvements. 

Iq] Quere, if not Dr. Richard Bowenzer Archdeacon of Lewes, from 1693 to 

10, who affiſted Le e in his Faſti of that church. 
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Black Book of the Order of the Garter, with a Specimen of the Lives of 85 | 
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Gale; Eſquires, Mir. VIickleton, Miz Pavey, Mr. Warkhouſe, Mr. 


Maurice Johmſon, wit hadris brother, Dr. Stukeley, Mr. Rymerſe], 
Mr. Anſtis[#], Mr. Lawton, and others, aſſociatedthemſclves 
with-.them. ' 1n-'a-Harleiani'MS.IN*>70552wheneerfotne: of the 
above particulars are taken, we have the following ſketch of what 
ſuch a body might bree mn the illuſtration nk our Na- 
tional Antiquities; | Eile te +5 at R in PCAItÞ AA 
THE COUNT RV vn woods cory eu GA BIN 
- A coneitar Hiſtory: avian Ethan add elend with their 


molt celebrated Antiquities; alſo Maps and- AY and a. Cho-- 


rographical Deſcription of the Counties. HA n 
arno;tedioioviknnomw Iharairngi.ongda toac: 
1 eee he Feeders ip xv. volumes ſig ware e i death 
r. Sanderſon. 


] Native of St. Neots ih Cornwalt, born Schtember 28, 1669, admitted at 
Exeter College, Oxford, 1685, and ties Jeurs aſter ' at the Middle Temple; re- 
preſented, the borough of St. Germans, 1702, 1703, 17. in parliament, Where 
he diſtingujſhed himſelf againſt the bill for pccaſional ne. e which. he 

t ranked in the liſt of the Tackers, printe about that time He was appo int | 
Dilly General to the Auditors of the Impreſt, 905 which office he never ex- 
ecuted; one of the principal Commiſſioners of Prizes, a Ann. Garter King ue 
Arms-1 3 Ann. in which place he died 1734, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, of both 


his names, who, died 19.54. Mr. Anſtis the father publiſhed, in 1724, The 


Knights,“ folio; and in 1725, Obſervations introductory to an hiſfgrica | 
t Effay on the Knighthood of the Bath,“ 4 intended as in Introduction to the 

Hiſtory of that Order, for which this Society had began to collect materials}. His 
Aſpilogia, a diſcourſe on Seals in England, with beautiful draughts, almoſt fit for 

publication; of which Mr, Drake read an abſtract to the Society i 1735-6, and 
two folio volumes of Drawings of Sepulchral Monuments, Stone r ircles, Croſſes, - 
and Caſtles, in the three kingdoms, were purch „ witk many other curious 
papers, at the · ſale of Mr. Anſtis's library of MSS. hy Thomas Aſtle, Eſq; F. A. S. 
to whom we. arg obliged for the former half of this note, from ſome Latin memo- 

randa of Mr. Anſtis's life in his own hand. Beſides theſe, he left in MS, two 


| large folio volumes on the Office, &c. of Garter King at Aris; and of Heralds in 


general; memoirs of the Talbot, Carew, Granville, and Courtney families ; 3 the 

Antiquities of Cornwall and of Culliton: and large collections relative to All- 

Souls College, Oxford, by whom 1 were a ots eee 4. 55 
14 VoLunes- 


TIT. 
4 
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VoLuMEs of ſeveral Old Engliſh Hiſtorians, not yet printed, 
AN Hiſtorical Account of 1 nn and of the feveral 2 
with Draughts. . 

A coMPLEAT: Treatiſe of wu Price of Proviſions, in Chronos 
logical Order, through the Counties. 

To print Domeſday, and the Red Book of the e 

An Hiſtorical Account of Caſtles, eſpecially. the moſt ent 
and famous, with their Privileges, Officers, cc. 

Dir ro of Cities, Boroughs, and Companies; 8 Pala- 
tine, Honours, and Manors. 

Tus KING. 2 

ATREATISEofthe Laws, Rights, and Prerogatives of the Crown. 

AN Account of the Revenues, Demeſne Lands, and Palaces, 
with the remarkable things done in them. 

Or the King's Houſehold ; with the ſeveral Officers, their An- 
tiquity, Juriſdiction, Rights, Privileges, Salaries, Habits, &c. 

Sou Volumes of Journals of the King's Council, or ſcarce 
Proclamations, Inſtructions to Miniſters, Negociations, and 
other State Papers, een” 4 bo 

ExPENCES of the King's Houſehold, Wardrobe, and Jewel 
Houle, Accounts and Liſts of the Jewels, and F urniture, with 


Prices. 


, 114915 | 


Wars, and 8 Military Diſcipline: Method of raiſing 


and maintaining Armies. 
GREAT Officers of the Kingdom. 
Tut CH URCH. 
A MONASTICON, enlarged to 30. or 40 Volumes, | 
 HisTory of the Greater Abbies, and of the Diſſolution. 
LIS r of Saints, and their Feſtivals, and of all Dignitaries in 
Cathedrals: alſo of Monaſtical Officers, Rectors and Vicars of 
greater Pariſhes. 
AccounTs of the ſeveral Books uſed in the, Latin Church, 
like Allatius's of the Greek ones. | O © 
HisToRy of the Knights Templars. 
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Tun P i OPLE. ; bs; 44 
REMARKABLE Cuſtoms and Ceremonies, in Lands, Teures, 
at Court, in the Field and Fleet. ; 
Haz1Ts of all States and Degrees, with Names and Denoghts,! 
Weapons, Inſtruments and Utenſils, with ditto. 

LIS r of Nobility, Officers of State, High Sheriffs, Mayors, &c. 
| PARLIAMENT Rolls and other Records, the more ſcarce.. 
CHrivALRY and Heraldry, —© | 
MANnuFACTUREs and Handicrafts. 


GOOD BOOKS WANTED. 
A TREATISE on Seals, with Draughts. 
HisToRy of the Jews in England. 
DomMrsDAY, and the Red Book of the Exchequer. 
A Gloss Akx, including Somner, Spelman, Cowell, Ke. and 
new Words from Charters, and other MSS, + - 
A coMPLEAT Anglo-Saxon Bible. 
ANorHER Bible of Wickliffe's Time, with a comparative 
Account of later Editors and Tranſlations. - + | 
A DICTIONARY for fixing the args) * as the 
French and Italia. | 
A Book. wherein the ſeveral Offices, Faſhions, Habits, Uten- 
fils, &c. introduced into A might be noted in Chrono- 
logical Order. 
A Bop of Saxon Laws and Homilies: a Cento Saxonicus,. 
and a Britannia Saxonica, deſired by Dr. Hickes. 
Or the Uſe of Muſick, Interdudes, Maſques, and Plays in 
England. 
CoLLECTIONs of Letters and Hands, with Explanations of 
Abbreviations. | 
„ SUCH a' Society“ (fays the author of this plan, who was 
probably Mr. Wanley) “ will bring to light, and preſerve, all 
4 old Monumental Inſcriptions, &c. Architecture, Sculpture, 
& Painting, Engraving, Muſick, will come under their conſt- 
s deration ;.and the ancient methods being reſtored, many 2 
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« &c..and, if need be, to buy up the moſt:curious for the Society. 


4 1 NNO Bu e N 


6 may be uſed afreſh, They will explain-&bſctritied hot'6hly 
fi o own but in Greek 4 — authors. A cotveſpbſ. 


« dence might be maintained through England and abroad: and 


«fit perſõns ſent eto travel over England and abtbad; to ct 


«© Books and M8. to draw ancient Fortifications, Qaſties, 


«« Churches,Houſes; Tomibs, Inſcriptions,Dpitaphs,PxintedGlals, 


« This Eſtabliſhment, their Library and Repoſitory, would be an 
c eaſe and ſatisfaction to the Officers of State, and to Foreigners 
« that attend their Meetings; a ſeminary and fchool for learning 
« the ancient conſtitution, laws, and cuſtoms, of this kingdom; 
« and to promote Trade, Manufactures, &c.“ Mr, Wanley ſeems 
to have laid. this plair before the Earl of Oxford (whoſe houſe he 
thought the molt proper for the meeting, on account of bis li- 
brary), in order for his procuring the incorporation from the 
Queen, and her warrant to all keepers of the Records and Libra- 
ries, to ſuffer Mr. Wanley to peruſe, . and benen what he 


thought fit, gratis. | 1 


- AFTER theſe meetings had 3 ho ten years, as [ah 


number of gentlemen who compoſed them inereaſed, it was re- 


ſolved to form amtl., into a Society, to meet every Wed- 


44 


on * en and one milling on the firſt Wedneſday. in 
every month [g], towards defray ing the expence of engraving 
and publiſhing ſuch curious monuments, or diſſertations, as, after 


having been twice propoſed at a general meeting, ſhould: be ap- 


proved by the majority preſent. A Preſident, Secretary, Di- 


rector, and Treaſurer, to be elected, by the majority, on the third 


[2] Upon the incorporation of the Society, in 1751, the admiffion fee was 


fixed at five guineas, and the annual payment at one; or ten guineas over and 
above the admiſſion fee, in lieu of annual We but the expences of the 


Society being fince conſiderably inereaſed, by many various and valuable publica- 
tions, the annual payments were raiſed, in 177 I, to one guinea and a half, and the 
compoſition in lieu thereof to fifteen guineas; and in 1757, the arinual payments 
were, for the like reaſons, further increaſed to two Suineas, and the compoſition to 


twenty: one guineas. 


Wedneſday 
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T RO UC, T LON, xxxiii 


W dneſday Fi 19 1 January. 60 1. Preſident A have a double 
vote in all Alb tee on an equality, and, to nominate one or more 
Vice Preſidents. The Secretary t to read the papers offered, and 
to tranſeribe them into a book; and to regiſter all Orders, Mi- 
nutes, Admiſſions, Donations, &c. The Director to ſuperintend 
all the Drawings, Prints, and Publications, and deliver to the 
members their ſhare in ſuch works; and to receive, and give in, 
the votes on a ballot. The Treaſurer to receive Subſcriptions, 
Admiſſion Fees, and Contributions, and to pay the neceſſary diſ- 
burſements: his accounts to be audited and regiſtered annually. 


Every new. Member to be balloted for the night [i] after he is 


propoſed ; and nine Members to be preſent at every act of the 
Society. Every Member who is a year [&] in arrears, on notice 
and failure of payment within fix months after, to be expunged 


from the liſt, Correſpondents, i in remote parts of the kingdom, 
were to addreſs their letters to Mr. Goſling, bookſeller, in Fleet- 


ſtreet, one of the members. Every Member to have one, or 


more, of the yearly publications, amounting to the value of his 


yearly ſubſcription, at prime coſt; the reſt to be ſold for the be- 
nefit of the Society. And whatever drawings or prints may be 


uſcful to the works of any other perſon, he might, by conſent 
of the majority, have the uſe of them, or any number of im- 


preſſions, at an agreed price, or acknowledgement, or on paying 


half the coſt of drawing, or engraving, for as many copies as 
amount to the prime coſt: the plate remaining to the Society [I]. 


Tux Society had met during the Michaelmas term, . 
but their firſt Election of Officers was in January, 1717-18, 


when Peter Le Neve, Eſq; was choſen Preſident, Dr. Stukeley 


Secretary, Mr, Samuel Gale, Treaſurer, and Mr. John Talman, 


L The election of Officers is now fixed to St. George 5 day, ak 23. 
I] Now fix nights, except Noblemen. f 
[4] Now two years, and two months notice. 


[7] Dr. Stukeley's MS. i in the Archives of the Sociey e 
W 1 Direcdcor. 


Xxxiv INTRODUCTION. 


Dire&or. The Founders of this Society; as entered in n De, 
Stukeley's copy of their Minute Book, July. 271 75 were, mn 
PETER LE NE VE IAI. hh 
WILLIAM STUKELEY LJ. 
Joux TALMAN [o If PE OEM 
FDA ALEX ANDERE. 


'4 


[n] Norroy, 600 of the moſt eminent preſervers of our ls in ne e 
tury. Dr. Smith (Synopſ. Bibl. Cotton, p. 42, ) mentions a copious and accurate 
Hiſtory of Norfolk, preparing for the preſs by bim. He died in 17 30, and was ſuo- 

x ceeded as Preſident by the Earl of Hertford, afterwards Duke of Somerſet; who: 
dying Jan. 22, 1749, the Duke of Richmond was elected; and, on his dedih; in 
the following year, Martin Folkes, Eſq; Tocceeded, - The Soricry; oh- the demiſe 
of this learned Antiquary in 17 54, elected Hugh Lord Willoughby of Parham, and 
on his death, in 1765, the late Dr. Lyttelton, Biſhop of Carliſle, whoſe zeal for theſe 
ſtudies will render his memory ever dear to all Antiquaries, and eſpecially to this 
Society, to whom he was a conſiderable benefaQor.. The Society, in teſtimony of 
their gratitude and reſpect, pubkſhed à print of him in 1770. _ was ſucceeded 
in 1768, by the Rev. Dr. Milles, Dean of Exeter. 

[2] This indefatigable ſearcher after Britiſh Antiquities of Ay earlieſt poricds, 
died in 1765, aged 78; having publiſhed the firſt volume of hisItinerarium Curioſum, 
1724, fol. and claborate deſcriptions of Stonehenge and Abury, 1723 and 1740, 
fol. An Account of Richard of Cirenceſtet, with his Map of Roman Britain, ard 
the Itinerary thereof, 1) 5+, 4% Pllidographia Britaniitca, 3 N- 29435 1746, and 
1752. Palzeographia Sarrang N. 176, 175, 1760; and ſome leſſer tracts. Hiſ- 
tory of Carauſius, 1757-9, 4. His library, and other curioſities, were fold. by 

auction at Eſſex-houſe, 1766. He was ſucceeded as Secretary by Mr. Alexander 
Gordon; and he, in 1741, by Mr. Joſeph Ames; to whom was aſſociated, in 1754, 
the Reverend Mr. William Norris; who,. on the death of Mr. GS, became ſole 
Secretary. 

[e] A Yorkſhire gentleman, an elegant delineator of Architecture and Monu- 
ments, died in 1726 and was ſucceeded in the office of Director to the Society, by 
Dr. Degge, in 1727, Sir Charles Frederick, in 1735-6, Dr. Birch, in 1741, Dr. 
Ward, in 1746, Dr. Taylor, in 1759, Dr. Gregory Sharpe, the late Maſter of the 
Temple, in 1766, and he by Mr. Gough in 1771. 

A. conſiderable number of his drawings are in the poſſeſſion of the ein 
Mr. Weſt had another collection of them. 

- | [p] Admitted Proctor in Doctors Commons in 1695; ſome years Regiſter to the 
Commiſſary of London Dioceſe, died Oaober 27, 1751, aged 80, See Morant's 


Eſſex, under. Ongar, I. 129. 


Rog ER 


INNO DU O N. Nkr 
ROGER GALE [9]. AJAAAH uno 
SAMUEL GALE [ri CHI OL! COND 
Henaxy HARE Pl 


[4] Son of that eminent critic and antiquary Dr; Thomas Gale, Dean of York; 
Commiſfioner of Exciſe, Treaſurer of the Royal Bociety, and one of the Vice- 
preſidents of this; publiſhed the Regiſtrum Honoris de Richmond, 1722, fol. and 
his father's Comment on Antoninus's Itinerary, 1709, C. His Diſcourſe on the 
four Roman Ways in Britain is printed in the 6th volume of Leland's Itinerary, 
and Remarks on a Roman Infeription found at Lanchefter, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, N* 357. He died in 1744; and his collection was fold by auction, 
except kis coins, which he left to the public library at Cambridge. 

Tr Brother to Roger; Commiſſaner of the Cuſtoms; publiſhed the Antiquities 
of Wincheſter Cathedral, 1715, 80. and died Jan. 10, 1754, having been Treaſurer 
to this Society 21 years; in which office, on his reſignation in 17 39-40, he was ſuc- 
ſceeded by Cha, Compton, Eſq; he, jp,1702, by Mr. Joſiah Colebrooke, F. R. S. 
who dying Aug. 16, 1775, was ſucceeded by Edward Bridgen, Eſq; the preſent 
Treaſurer. | | „ e 

[ii] Late Eatl of Coleraine; deſcended from John, younger brother to Sir Ni- 
cholas Hare, Baronet, Maſter of the Rolls, and Privy Counſellor to King Henry 
VIII. (both ſons to Nicholas Hare of Homersfield in thę county of Suffolk, the 
elder branch being ſeated at Stow Hall, in Norfolk) was born at Blechingley, in 
Surrey, May 10, 16933 educated at Enfield, under Dr, Uvedale. After the death 
of his grandfather, Hugh Earl of Coleraine, in 1505, he ſucceeded to the title, 
and was admitted of Corpus Chriſti College, Oxford; the Preſident of which, Dr. 
Turner, married one of his ſiſters; and Dr. Baſil Kepnet, who ſucceeded to the 
Preſidency, in 1712, inſcribed an epiſtolary poem on his predeceſſor's death to his 
Lordſhip. He was a great proficient in the learned languages, particularly the 
Greek; andeminently verſed in Hiſtory, both Civil and Eccleſiaſtical ; had made 
the tour of Italy three times; the ſecond time with Dr. Conyers Middleton, about 
1723, in which he made a noble collection of Prints and Drawings of all the An- 
tiquities, Buildings, and Pictures in Italy; given after his deceaſe to Corpus Chriſti 
College. The eſteem in which he was held by the Literati, procured him ad- 
mittance into the Litteraria Republica di Arcadia; and the particular intimacy of 
the Marquis Scipio Maffei; who afterwards viſited him at his ancient manor and 
feat at Tottenham, in Middleſex. His Lordſhip died at Bath, Auguſt 10, 17493 
and was buried in the family vault at Tottenham, built, with the veſtry, by his 
grandfather, His very valuable collection of Prints, relative to Engliſh Anti- 
quities, was preſented after his death to this Society, by Mrs. Du Pleſſis, his ex- 
ecutrix, to whom we are obliged for this account of his Lordſhi p, as alſo for a 
portrait of him when a young man, by Richardſon, ä 
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Jonn HARE ¶ ). So HIA I) 4559641 
GEORGE HOLMESſ[s],, ' ' 1 27 
James MICKLETON x]. * 4H 
William BECKET [y]. ys 4 
JohN CHICHELEY. | I 
WROTTESLEY. . n 11 1e 
PAVEY. 

Humenkey WANLEY [2]. | 
ROBERT SANDERSON [a]. | 


[z] Richmond Herald; died in 1920. See Blomfield's Norf. I. 28r. 288 

[4] D. Keeper of the Tower Records near 60 years. Upon the death of Mr. 
Petit, he was appointed, on account of his ſingular abilities and induftry, by Lord 
Hallifax (then Preſident of a Committee of the Houſe of Lords), to methodize and 


digeſt the Records, at a yearly falary of "pa hundred pounds, continued to his 
death, in 1748, in the 87th year of his age. His portrait was engraved by the 


Society. 

[x] Of Grays Inn, Eſq; inherited many valuable collections relative to the city. 
of Durham, made by his grandfather, who held a public office there. Quere, if 
the epitaph in the Minſter-yard there, printed by Le Neve (Mon. Ang. III. 138) 
on Chriſtopher Mickleton, of Mickleton, in Yorkſhire, and ſtudent of Clifford's- 
Inn, who died in 1669, belongs to this collector. Davis's Rites of Durham, 1671, 
are dedicated to James Mickleton, who came to an untimely: end, about 17193 
Letter from Mr. Sare to H. Wanley, Harl. MS. 3782. where, it is ſaid, Mr. 
Spearman, Under-ſhertff, and Deputy-regifter in Chancery at Durham, would 
endeavour to purchaſe his collections. 

[ 3] Surgeon, author of an Eſſay on the Antiquity of touching for the King' 8. 
Evil, 1742, 8vo. on the Venereal Diſeaſe in England; and other ſubjects in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, N= 357. 365. 366. 383. He died November 25, 1738. 

[z] An eminent adept in the Saxon Antiquities, and the ſcience of diſtingurſh- 
ing the different ſorts of writing, of which laſt he intended to publiſh ſpecimens.. 
He drew up a Supplement to Hyde's Catalogue of the Bodleian MSS. which Mr, 
Hearne publiſhed. He travelled over England, at the deſire of Dr. Hickes, in 
queſt of Saxon MSS. of which he gave the account in the Doctor's Theſaurus; 
and intended an edition of the Bible in Saxon. He was Librarian to Lord Oxford 
until his death; in 1726. In the Society's room is an original 2 of him by 
Mr. Thomas Dhall, 1711. 

[a] Uſher of the Tout of Chancery, Clerk of the Rolls; aſſiſted Mr. 3 
in publiſhing the Foedera, which he continued after Mr. Ape s death, begin- 


ning with the 16th volume; and died Dec. 251741. 
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INTRODUCTION. xxxvii 
WILLIAM NICHOLAS [E]. oy 
Maurice JOHNSON [ec]. 

SAMUEL KNIGHT [A]. 

GEORGE VERTU E le. 

Brown WILLIS[Ff] 

ROBERT STEPHENS[g]. 

JohN HAR WOOD [5]. 


[5] Store-keeper in the Tower, died at Horſley in Surry, Dec. 27, 1749, aged 


813 grandſon, and the laſt of the family of Sir Edward Nicholas, who was Secretary 
of State to Charles I. and II. His brother lived at Shaftſbury. 

[e] Native of Spalding in Lincolnſhire, and Steward of that manor, where he 
founded an Antiquarian Society as a Cell to this of London, to which he from 
time to time communicated their minutes. Dr. Stukeley (tin. Cur. p. 22.) in- 
ſinuates, that a particular account of Spalding was expected from this eminent 
Antiquary, who died Feb. 1, 1755. 

[4] LL. D. Archdeacon of Berks, Prebendary of Ely, Rector of Bluntſham in 
Huntingdonſhire ; ; publiſhed Lives of Eraſmus and Dean Collet, 1724, 1726, 8 vo. 
and died in 1748; * 

[e] Diſtinguiſhed. by his warm purſuit of our Antiquities, and accurate deline- 
ation of every curious Monument that came within his notice. He died July 24, 
1156; and a conſiderable part of his collections, notes, and drawings, are now in 
the hands of the Hon. Horace Walpole, The Engravings publiſhed by the So- 
ciety during a courſe of 50 years were executed by him. His widow preſented 

to them an original portrait of him by ' Gibſon 1723, and 22 of his plates of 
Antiquities. | | 

[J] Eſq; LL. D. of Whaddon-hall, Bucks, grandſon of the famous phyſician, 
Dr. Thomas Willis. He was admitted of Chriſt Church, Oxford, in 1699 ; repre- 
ſented the town of Buckingham, in 1705 and died in 1960, aged 18; leaving to the 
Univerſity of Oxford his valuable cabinet of Engliſh Coins, and ſome MSS. He 
publiſhed Notitia Parliamentaria, 3 vol. 8%. 1715, 1716. 1730. Hiſtory of the 
Mitred Abbies, 2 vol. 8vo. 17 18, 1719. Surveys of the Welſh Cathedrals, 4 vol. 
8v0. 1715—1721. and of many of thoſe in England; with a Parochiale Angli- 
canum, 1727, 2 vol. 440. A new edition of Efton's Theſaurus, +7 54, 4to. and 
the Hiſtory and Antiquities of the Town and Hundred of Buckingham, 1755, 4to. 


[gz] Succeeded Mr. Madox as * Royal; died in 17323 publiſhed. 


Lives of North, &c. 

[5] LL. D. of Queen's Coll. Camb. F. R. S. Commiſſary to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's; admitted Advocate in the Commons, Oct. 24, 16895 died 
about "90k | 
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xxx vn INTRODUCTION. 

Taz1R Minutes begin February 5, 1937, with a reſslution to 
engrave the three firſt Prints in the preſent liſt .J. To this re- 
ſolution, ſucceſsfully purſued, we owe the preſervation of many 
valuable Monuments in our own country. For the encourage- 
ment of other like publications, it was the practice, when fix of 
the Members ſubſcribed to any work, to include a ſeventh copy 
for the Society's library, Every Member, or whoever was ad- 
mitted to be preſent, brought from time to time whatever they 
had of their own, or their friends, that was curious or uncom- 
mon; as Coins, Medals, Seals, Intaglias, Cameos, MSS. Deeds, 
Records, Rolls, Genealogies, Extracts and Memoranda, Pictures, 
Drawings, or Printed Books; on which, as they were handed 
round the table, each gave his opinion. Accounts, and frequently 
Drawings, of theſe exhibitions, were entered in the Minutes: 
and whereas it was the practice at firſt only juſt to minute 
down the reading of ſuch Diſſertations as were offered by the 
Members on particular ſubjects; Abſtracts of each have“ lately 
been taken, and the Diſſertations themſelves depoſited in the Ar- 
chives of the Society. 

In 1724, when the Earl of Hertford was Preſident, they & 
termined to collect accounts of all the ancient Coins relative to 
Great Britain and its dominions. The Britiſh claſs or feries was 


undertaken by Lord Winchelfea and Dr. Stukeley, who had en- 


graved fifteen plates before he died; the Roman by Mr. Roger 
Gale and Mr. Aynſworth [I]; the Saxon by Mr. Wanley ; the 
Daniſh by Mr. S. Gale; and the Engliſh by the Earl of Hert- 
ford, Mr. Le Neve, Mr. William Nicholas, and the Rev. Mr. 


Creyke[/]. Martin Folkes, Eſq; a Member of this Society, in- 


Li] St. James's Font, Ulfus' Horn, and Rich, II. 

* Since 1754. 

De] Author of the Latin Dictionary, of the Monumenta Vetuſtatis Kempiana, 
1720, 8vo. de Clypeo Camilli antiquo Differtatio, 17434, 4to. Ictiov, five, ex ye- 
teris monumenti Iſiaci deſcriptione, Iſidis delubrum reſeratum, 1729, 4to. 

[i] Chaplain. and Executor to Heneage Earl of Winchelſea. 
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INTRODUCTION. xxxix 
tending a compleat account of the latter claſs in Gold and Silver, 
prevailed with them, in 1541, to lay afide their deſign, after they 
had engraved ſome of Biſhop Sharpe's, and other tables of our 
Gold and Silver Coins [1]. Upon the death of Mr. Folkes, in 
1754, the Society purchaſed his plates and copy of his executors, 
and compleated his deſigu, by republiſhing his tables, with addi- 
tional plates and explanations, at theit own expence, in 1763, in 
quarto. Another deſign was to collect all papers, &c. relative to 
the Order of the Bath, to compile a Hiſtory of it, as Mr. A ſhmole 
had done of that of the Garter. Nor ſhould we, in juſtice to 
the Society, omit, that other moſt laudable plan for illuſtrating 
the Topography of Great Britain, by the uſeful queries circu- 
lated by them over the kingdom; anſwers to which wete to be 
addrefled'to their Secretary. Notwithſtanding this moſt uſeful 
ſcheme failed, every one muſt be monte of the 1 ors advan- 
tages to be derived from it. 

Tux number of Members was at firſt limited to One Hun« 
dred; and no Honorary ones were allowed of. Their fitſt Meet- 
ings were held at a Tavern; and having treated without ſucceſs 
for a piece of ground in White Fryars (the ſcite of the chapel) 
to build on, they removed, in 1729, to apartments in Gray's Inn, 
and afterwards, in 1727, to the Temple. On the death of the 
Earl of Winchelſea, Dr. Stukeley's removal to Grantham, and 
the abſence of Mr. Le Neve, Mr. Gale, and other eminent 
Members, the Society ſeemed for a time to decline. Several at- 
tempts were made to unite it to the Royal Society [7], notwith- 
ſtanding the obvious difference in their purſuits ; the one being 
limited by their Inftitution and Charter to the Improvement of 
Natura! Knowledge, the other to the Study of Hiflory and Anti- 
quities. In 1729, this Society renewed their meetings at the 
Mitre Tavern in Fleet-ſteet, having ſo far complied with. the 


[Din] Vertue's MS. in the Archives of the Society. 
[2] Vertue's MS, ubi ſupra, | 
deſire 


xl INT ROD U CTI ON. 
deſire of thoſe gentlemen who were alſo, Members of the other. 
Society, as to fix them to Thurſday evening, after the Royal So So: 
cicty had broke up. From that time we may date-the flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of the Society of Antiquaries, who finally removed, in 
1753, from the Tavern to their Houſe in Chancery: lane. 

In 1750, it was unanimouſly reſolved to petition the King for 
a Charter of Incorporation, nearly on the plan formed in the be- 
ginuing of the laſt century, but improved. This, by the gener- 
ous concurrence of the late Earl of Hardwicke, then Lord Chan- 
cellor, and their then Preſident Martin Folkes, Eſq; was obtained 
the year following; and his Majeſty was pleaſed to declare him- 
ſelf Founder and Patron” of the Society, and to incorporate. 
them by the name of © The Society of Antiquaries of London,” 
to conſiſt of a Preſident, Council, and Fellows; who were em- 
powered to frame a body of ſtatutes, and to have a common 
ſeal [o]; and to hold in perpetuity lands, &c. to the yearly value 
of 1000. The Council to conſiſt of twenty-one perſons (in- 
cluding the Preſident), and to be elected yearly with the other 
Officers. The firſt Council named in this Charter, which bears 
date Nov. 2, 1751, purſuant to the powers therein given to 


them, re- elected as Members the other Fog not Lane 
a ſpecified. 


From their firſt ſettlement in their preſent Houſe, they bad 
formed a deſign of communicating their works to the public. 
They are now enabled to preſent them with the following cu- 
rious pieees and diſſertations, compoſed or communicated by 
their learned Members, many of whom are now deceaſed; - to 


whoſe merit this publication will be a tribute that ſu perſedes the 
moſt flattering panegyric. 


[e] This ſeal, exhibited in the title page, is Arg. a ere of St. George, G. 
charged in the centre with a royal crown of England, Or. Creſt; an antique lamp, 
Or, burning. Motto, NON EXTINGYETVR, 
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The following Speech (printed by Order of the S ociety) 
was delivered by the Reverend Dr. Milles, Dean of 
Exeter, Jan. 12, 1769, on his ſucceeding the late 


| Biſhop of Carliſle, as Prefident of the SOCIETY OF 


ANTIQUARIES, 


GENTLEMEN, 


Y earlieſt thanks are due to this reſpectable Society in 
general, and to the Members of the Council in parti- 


cular, for the honour conferred on me in electing me your 


Preſident. 


Consc1ovs that I am indebted ſolely to the partiality of my 
friends for this honourable mark of diſtinction; and at the ſame 
time truly ſenſible of the diſadvantages under which I ſucceed to 
an office ſo ably filled by my late moſt worthy predeceſſor; I 
muſt entreat your candour, Gentlemen, and deſire your indulgent 
acceptance of my ſervices, which ſhall be exerted in a conſtant 
attendance on your public meetings, and in a diligent applica- 
tion to the buſineſs and intereſts of the Society. 

I caNNoT repeat the name of our moſt reſpected and much 
lamented Prefident, without paying that grateful tribute to his 
memory, which his ſeryices to the Society whilſt he lived, and 
his generoſity perpetuated to them at his death, do moſt juſtly 
demand of us; and I am perſuaded, that every abſent as well as 
preſent Member will join in this acknowledgment with a moſt 
willing and grateful voice, 

VL. L 5 Ir 


— — — 
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xlii The Dean'sf ExxTIR's SPEECH 


IT is not in my power to draw ſuch a portrait of his Lordſhip, 
as can in any reſpect do juſtice to the original. 
His merits and good qualities are ſo univerſally acknowledged, 


and ſo deeply impreſſed on the minds of thoſe who hear me, that 
their own ideas will paint them in more uſt and lively colours 
than my words can expreſs: I may be indulged however, in re- 


calling to your minds ſuch parts of his chatadter, as particularly 
endeared Him to the Society, and therefore make his loſs more 


ſenſibly felt by us. 


Tux ſtudy of Antiquity, eſpecially that part of i it which relates 
to the Hiſtory and Conſtitution of theſe kingdoms, was one of his 
earlieſt and moſt favourite purſuits ; and he acquired great know - 
ledge in it by conſtant ſtudy and application, to which he was led, 
not only by his natural diſpoſition, but allo by his ſtate and ſituation 
in life. He took frequent opportunities of improving and earich- 
ing this knowledge, by judicious obſervations in the- courſe of 
ſeveral journics which he made through every county in. England, 
and through many parts of Scotland and Wales. The Society has 
reaped the fruits of theſe obſervations in the many valuable papers, 
which his Lordſhip from time to time has communicated to us; 
which are more in number, and not inferior either in merit or 
importance, to thoſe conveyed to us by other hands. 

BLEsT with a retentive memory, and happy both in the diſpo- 
fition and facility of communicating his knowledge, he was en- 
abled alſo to act the part of a judicious commentator and candid 
critic, explaining, illuſtrating, and correcting, from his own ob- 
ſervations, many of the papers which have been read at this Society. 

H1s ſtation and connections in the world, which neceſſarily en- 


— gaged a very conſiderable part of his time, did not leſſen his atten- 


tiou to the buſineſs and intereſts of the Society. His doors were al- 
ways open to his friends, amongſt whom none were more welcome 
to himthan the friends of Literature, which he endeavoured to pro- 
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mote in all its various branches, eſpecially in thoſe which are the 
more immediate objects of our attention. Even this circumſtance 
proved beneficial to the Society; for, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, he was the centre, in which the various informations on 
points of Antiquity, from the different parts of the kingdom united, 
and the medium through which they were conveyed to us. 

Hrs literary merit with the Society received an additional luſtre 


from the affability of his temper, the gentleneſs of his manners, and 


the benevolence of his heart; which united every Member of the 
Society in eſteem to their Head, and in harmony and friendſhip 
with each other. A principle ſo eſſentially neceſſary to the proſpe- 
rity, and even to the exiſtence of all communities, eſpecially thoſe 
which have Arts and Literature for their object, that its beneficial 
effects are viſibly to be diſcerned in the preſent flouriſhing ſtate of 
our Society, which I flatter myſelf will be long continued under 
the influence of the ſame agreeable principles. 

I sHALL conclude this imperfect ſketch of a moſt worthy cha- 
racter, by obſerving, that the warmth of his affection to the Society 
continued to his lateſt breath; and he has given a ſignal proof of it 
in the laſt great act, which a wiſe man does with reſpect to his 
worldly affairs; for, amongſt the many charitable and generous 
donations contained in his will, he has made a very uſeful and 


valuable bequeſt of manuſcripts and printed books to the Socicty, 


as a token of his affection for them, and of his carneſt defire to 
promote thoſe laudable purpoſes for which they were inſtituted, 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRACTS, &c. 


J. 0b/ervation on the Antiquity and Uſe of Beacons, 
more particularly here in England. By Mr. Pro- 


feſſor Ward, of Greſham College. 
Read April 13, 1749. 


N the year 1740, as I was viewing, with a friend, the church 
at Burton Daſſet in Warwickſhire, we happened to obſerve 
a painted board placed over the entrance into the chancel, but 
ſo covered with duſt, that neither we, nor the ſexton who at- 
tended us, knew what to make of it. But as it ſeemed to repre- 
ſent ſomething uncommon, we deſired we might inſpect it ſome- 
what more nearly: And when the ſexton had taken it down, and 
waſhed it, we perceived it was the picture of a coat of arms, with 
a Beacon for the creſt, (as repreſented in plate I.) and upon further 
enquiry we found that, by tradition, there had been formerly a 
Beacon upon the North-weſt ſide of the hill where the church 
ſtands, erected by one of the Belknap family, who was then lord 
Vol. I. B of 


2 Profeſſor Wanp on the Antiquity: 
of that manor. The board that contains this picture, is nĩne- 
teen inches and a half in height, and fourteen in breadth. - The 
draught here given of it is reduced to the ſize of one fourth of. 
the original, | | | 
DirFERENT methods have been taken in different countries, 
both autiently and of later ages, to convey the notice of any im- 
pending danger to diſtant places with the greateſt expedition. But 
no kind of ſignals hath more generally prevailed for this purpoſe, 
than that of fires in the night. That this was practiſed among the 
Jews, we learn from the ſacred writers: Hence the prophet Iſaiah, 
in alluſion to that cuſtom, threatens them that they fhould be left, 
«© as a Beacon upon the top of a mountain, and as an enſign on 
&« a hill,” (chap. xxx. 17.) And in like manner Jeremiah alarms 
them by faying, Set up a fign-of fire in. Beth-haccerem, for 
< evil appcareth out of the North, and great deſtruction;“ (chap.. 
vi. 1.) And as to other eaſtern countries, Ariſtotle (De mundo) in- 
forms us, that theſe ſignals were ſo diſpoſed on towers through all. 
the territories of the king of Perſia, that, in the ſpace of twenty- 
four hours, he could receive advice at Suſa and Ecbatana, his-two- 
capital cities, of any commotions or diſturbances, that might be 
raiſed in the moſt diſtant parts of his dominions. But the Greeks, 
as Thucydides relates, made uſe of torches for ſignals; which, by a 
different management, ſerved either to give notice of the approach. 
of an enemy, or the arrival of friends to their aſſiſtance. For, as 
the Scholiaſt ſays, in the former caſe, c the torches were ſhook 
« by thoſe who held them ;” and, in the latter, they were kept 
66 ſteady,” (ſee Lib. II. c. xciv. and Lib.-III. c. xxii.) [al. The 
like 


T4 There is a remarkable inſtance of this antient-cuſtom in the Agamemnon of 
Aeſchylus (ver. 290.) where Clytaemneſtra informs the chorus, of the Greeks having. 
taken Troy the night before, which ſhe had learned from the torches or lights, 
tonveyed,. by the appointment of Agamemnon, even to Mycenae in Greece. 
Concerning which Iſaac Voſſius thus delivers his opinion: * Quod fi fabuloſae 
& fint faces iſtae Agamemnoniae, quas Aeſchylus memorat Clytacmneſtrae fuiſſe 
*.nuntias Trojae captac, a Troja Mycenas uſque; ſaltem certum eſt veras eſſe 

£-potuiſle 3, 
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like cuſtom of nocturnal fires obtained alſo among the Romans, as 
appears from Cicero, where, ſpeaking of the miſconduct of Verres, 
when Governor of Sicily, he ſays; Non enim ſicut antea con- 
e ſuetudo erat, praedonum adventum ſignificabat ignis e ſpecula 
&« ſublatus, aut tumulo; ſed flamma ex ipſo incendio navium, et 
« calamitatem acceptam, et periculum reliquum nuntiabat : 
(Lib. V. in Verrem, $9.) Wherefore ſignals of this ſort are called 
by Pliny, © ignes praenuntiativi:“ (Nat. Hiſt. Lib. II. § 73.) 
which he diſtinguiſhes from the Phari, or light-houſes, that were 
placed upon the coaſts for the direction of ſhips; the latter of 
which were conſtant, but the former only occaſional. 

IT may ſeem unneceſſary to produce more authorities in proof 
of a thing ſo evident; and therefore I ſhall only add here, that, 
as this method of conveying intelligence appears to be no lets 
eaſy than expeditious, it is no wonder if we find that moſt nations 
have fallen into the practice of it. And as our word Beacon ſeems 
to have been taken from the Saxon Beacen, which in that language 
denotes a ſignal, or as Camden (Brit. p. 196. ed. 1607.) chooſes 
to derive it from Beacman, the import of which is = to give no- 
« tice by a ſignal;“ it cannot well be doubted, but ſuch fires 
were in uſe here, when thoſe people were in this country ; which 
is generally agreed on to have been ſomewhat earlier than the 
middle of the fifth century. 

Bur, with regard to the form of our Beacons, as we learn 
from lord Coke, (Fourth Inſtitut. c. xxv. p. 148.) Before the 
« reign of Edward III. they were but ſtacks of wood ſet up on 
« high places, which were fired, when the coming of enemies were 
« deſcried; but in his reign pitch- boxes, as now theysbe, were, 
« inſtead of thoſe ſtacks, ſet up. And this properly is a Bedoan; 


& potuiſſe; cum faces in Ida accenſae facile poſſint videri ab iis qui in ſummo Abos þ 


“ yerſantur; ac quivis nuntius ſimiliter, per faces traduces ex uno monte in alium, i 
ad remotiſſima etiam loca momento pene poſſit propagari.” (Ad Melam, Lib, II. 


cap. ii. p. 119.) 
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« but light-houſes, or Phari, are properly to direct ſea-faring men 
in the night, when they cannot ſee marks. Which ſea-marks; 
eas ſteeples, churches, caſtles, trees, and ſuch Hhke, were for their 
cc direction in the day-time. And: they are called ffona marina, 
* or ſpeculatoria, or figna maris.” But Camden further informs 
us, (Brit. p. 196. ed. 1609.) that It had been the cuſtom an- 


« tiently for horſemen, then called hobelers, to be ſtationed in 


c moſt places, in order to give notice of the enemy's approach 
in the day.“ 

By our common law, as we are told by the ſame learned Judge, 
none but the king could erect any of theſe three, which was ever 


done by the king's commiſſion under the great ſeal. Though, in 


later times, by letters patents granted to the lord admiral, he had 
power to erect all of them. And by an act made in the eighth 
year of Q. Eliz. it is provided, that the maſter, and wardens, 
and aſſiſtauts of Deptford ſtrond, may lawfully, at their coſts, 
make, erect, and ſet up Beaeons, marks and ſigns for the ſea waſte 
on ſea ſhores, and upon land near the ſea coaſts, whereby the 
dangers may be avorded, and ſhips the better come to their ports, 


The money due, or payable, for the maintenance of Beacons, was 


called Beconagium; which, as he ſays, was levied by the Sheriff 
of the county uporr each hundred, as appears by an ordinance 
in manuſcript for the county of Norfolk, iflued to Robertus da 
Monte and Thomas de Bardolfe, who ſat in parliament as Barons, 
14 Edward II. 

As the power of erecting Beacons was originally in the king, 
and continued to be limited by grants from the crown, in the 
manner here related; it may deſerve enquiry, whence it came to 
paſs, that we find them worn as creſts to. the arms, of ſeveral 
families: So they appear in thoſe of Shelly, of Michel-Grove in 
Suflex, Butler, Mountford, Sudley, Belknap, and ſome others; 


and I can think of no more probable reaſon to aſſign for this, but 


that it might at firſt be granted for ſome remarkable atchieve- 


ments. 
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ments which had been performed by perſons of thofe families in 
times of danger, when. the Beacons were fired: Unleſs it may be 
ſuppoſed, they obtained ſpecial grants, which empowered them to 
erect and maintain Beacons at their own expence. 

THz draught belonging to this account is much of the ſame 
form with thoſe we meet with annexed to coats of arms, conſiſt- 
ing of a veſſel at the top, ſupported by a pole, and a ladder placed 
againſt the pole to aſcend to the veſſel. But though, in lord 
Coke, the veſſels which contained the fuel are called p:/ch-boxes, 
and I ſuppoſe generally were ſo; yet I am inclined to think this 
was made of iron, with holes in the fide for the admiſſion of air 
to ventilate the fire. And prabably in Warwickſhire the fuel 
was not pitch, but the coal of that county, which is large, burns 
freely, and very bright. 

Sis William Dugdale has deſcribed the arms of the Belknap 
family as blazoned, «+ Azure on a bend cotized argent, three Ea- 
« glets diſplayed of the ſame; with a fiery Beacon proper Or, on 
« a Griffin Vert, for a Creſt.” (See Index of Families, with their 
arms blazoned, fubjoined to his hiſtory of Warwickſhire.) And 
he informs us, that the family of Sudley antiently enjoyed the 
manor of Daſſet or Dercet, which came afterwards into the poſſeſ- 
fon of the Belknaps. (Antiq. of Warwickſhire, p. 961.) He has 
alſo given us a draught-of the arms of this family, impaled with 
another coat, and the Beacon creſt, upon a Griffin, agrecably ta 
the deſcription above; as they are painted in the North window of 
the church at Knowle, or Cnolle, in the ſame county. And there- 
fore, notwithſtanding the arms upon the board at Daſſet (which 
are alſo impaled) are now very much defaced; yet as the Eaglets 
remain very apparent, they confirm the tradition, that both they 
and the creſt relate to the family of Belknap. The animal is 
hkewiſe of a proper colour, which is a duſky green ;. but how 
it came to differ ſo much in its ſhape: from that at Knowle, and 
has a chain faſtened to the collar, the Painter, I preſume, muſt 


be 
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be anſwerable. Unleſs we may ſuppoſe, that this animal was 


not defigned for. a Griffin, which 1 is en, drawn with wings, 
but for a Salamander. it 
From theſe. circumſtances it appears very probable, that a 
Beacon was erected upon this hill at Daflet, which lies in the 
South part of the county, is very high, and viſible at a great diſ- 
tance. And there is the like tradition at another place in the 
North-welt part, about two miles from Knowle, named Bicken- 
Hill, which ſeems plainly a corruption from Beacon- hill. And 
ſo the country people there uſually call it; though Sir William 
Dugdale attempts to derive it from an old Engliſh word Biggen, 
a Hall, or manor-houſe, (p. 975). The ſituation of this place 
appears no leſs ſuited for a Beacon, than Burton Daſſet; but as 
no remains of either of them are now extant, he might not think 
it neceſſary to take notice of them. And therefore he only men- 
tions one, which then regained in the pariſh of Monkſkirby. 
being placed on a Tumulus on the Weſt fide of the Foſs, and in 
the North-eaſt part of the county. 
Tux poſition of theſe three Beacons ſeems not to have been 
caſual, but deſigned; being placed in the form of a ſcalenous tri- 
angle, and no two of them at a greater diſtance from each other, 
than about twenty-two meaſured miles in a direct line, By the 


advantage of this ſituation, any one of them being fired in a dark 


night, might, from thoſe eminencies on which they all ſtood, have 


been ſeen in that open country, in one of the places at leaſt, where 


the other two were erected; and by that means an alarm given, 
in a very ſhort time, through the whole county. Beſides, War- 
wickſhire lying ſo much in the heart of the kingdom, thoſe Bea- 


cons, when all lighted, would at the ſame time convey notice to 


fix other adjacent counties; that at Burton-Daſſet into Glouceſ- 
terſhire and Oxfordſhire; that at Bickenhill into Staffordſhire 
and Worceſterſhire; and that in Monkſkirby pariſh into Leiceſ- 


terſhire 
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terſhire and Northamptonſhire. All which counties are as near 
at leaſt to one or other of thoſe Beacons, as theſe are to each 
other. 

As therefore the care and contrivance of our anceſtors, f in pro- 
viding for the ſafety and preſervation of the country, appears ſo 
evident in the diſpoſition of theſe Beacons ; it might, I thought, 
deſerve to be taken notice of. And it 1s not improbable but the 
like prudent management may be diſcovered i in other counties, 
upon due enquiry and obſervation. 


II. The cnt f the Maundy 1 at ewe 
March 19, 172. 


Read March is. 1 150 


IRS T, the hall was prepared with a long table on each fide, 

and forms ſet by them; on the edges of which tables, and 
under thoſe forms, were layed carpets, and cuſhions for her majeſty 
to kneel, when ſhe would waſh them (the Poor ). There was alſo 
another table laid acroſs. the upper end of the hall, ſomewhat above 
the foot pace, for the chappelan to ſtand at, A little beneath. 
the midſt whereof, and beneath the foot pace, a ſtool and 
euſhion of eſtate was pitched, for her majeſty to kneel at during 
ſervice time.. This done, the holy water, baſons, alms, and other 
things, being brought into the hall; and the chappelan and poor 


] Skinner, in his Etymologicon, obſerves, au Minſhew derives the word: 
from the Lat. mandatum, ſc. the command of Chriſt to his diſciples : But Sir H. 


Spelman, . more juſtly, from the Fr. r. 8. Mande, Hon,” an alms or 
4. 
folks 
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be anſwerable. Unleſs we may ſuppoſe, that this animal was 
not defigned for a Griffin, which 1 is Ann, drawn with wings, 
but for a Salamander. 7 

From theſe. circumſtances it appears very probable, that a 
Beacon was erected upon this hill at Daflet, which lies in the 
South -part of the county, 1s very high, and viſible at a great diſ- 
tance. And there 1s the like tradition at another place in the 
North-welt part, about two miles from Knowle, named Bicken- 
Hill, which ſeems plainly a corruption from Beacon-hill. And 
ſo the country people there uſually call it; though Sir William 
Dugdale attempts to derive it from an old Engliſh word Biggen, 
a Hall, or manor-houſe, (p. 975). The ſituation of this place 
appears no leſs ſuited for a Beacon, than Burton Daflet ; but as 
no remains of either of them are now extant, he might not think 
it neceflary to take notice of them. And therefore he only men- 
tions one, which then remained in the pariſh of Monkſkirby, 
being placed on a Tumulus on the Weſt ſide of the Foſs, and in 
the North- eaſt part of the county. 

Tux poſition of theſe three Beacons ſeems not to have been 
caſual, but deſigned; being placed in the form of a ſcalenous tri- 
angle, and no two of them at a greater diſtance from each other, 
than about twenty-two meaſured miles in a direct line. By the 
advantage of this ſituation, any one of them being fired in a dark 
night, might, from thoſe eminencies on which they all ſtood, have 
been ſeen in that open country, in one of the places at leaſt, where 
the other two were erected; and by that means an alarm given, 
in a very ſhort time, through the whole county. Beſides, War- 
wickſhire lying ſo much in the heart of the kingdom, thoſe Bea- 
cons, when all lighted, would at the ſame time convey notice to 
fix other adjacent counties; that at Burton-Daſſet into Glouceſ- 
terſhire and Oxfordſhire; that at Bickenhill into Staffordſhire 
and Worceſterſhire; and that in Monkſkirby pariſh into Leiceſ- 

| terſhire 


and 27 of Beacons. ee 7 


terſhire and Northamptonſhire. All which counties are as near 
at leaſt to one or other of thoſe Beacons, as theſe are to each 
other. 

As therefore the care and contrivance of our anceſtors, | in pro- 
viding for the ſafety and preſervation of the country, appears ſo 
evident in the diſpoſition of theſe Beacons; it might, I thought, 
deſerve to be taken notice of. And it is not improbable but the 
like prudent management may be diſcovered in other counties, 
upon due W 8 and obſervation. 


II. The oh of the Maundy [3] at Oertel, 
March 19, 15 72. 


Read March 16, 1 a 


| The T, the hall arte a long table on each fide, 
and forms ſet by. them; on the edges of which tables, and 
under thoſe forms, were layed carpets, and cuſhions for her majeſty 
to kneel, when ſhe would waſh them (the poor J. There was alſo 
another table laid acroſs the upper end of the hall, ſomewhat above 
the foot pace, for the chappelan to ſtand at. A little beneath. 
the midſt whereof, and beneath the foot pace, a ſtool and 
cuſhion of eſtate was pitched, for her majeſty to kneel at during 
ſervice time.. This done, the holy water, baſons, alms, and other 
things, being brought into the hall; and the chappelan and poor 


J Skinner, in his Etymologicon, obſerves, that Minſhew derives the word 
from the Lat. mandatum, ſc. the command of Chriſt to his diſciples: But Sir H. 


Spelman, perbaps more juſtly, from the Fr. 'Ge. Mande, nee an alms or 
* 
folks 


8 The Order of the Maundy at Greenwich. 


folks having taken their ſaid places, the yeoman of the laundry, 
armed with a fair towel, and taking a filver baſon filled with 
warm water and ſweet flowers, waſhed their feet, all, one after 
another, wiped the ſame with his towel, and ſo, making a croſs a 
little above the toes, kiſſed them. After him, within a while fol- 
lowed the ſub-almoner, doing likewiſe, and after him the almoner 
himſelf alſo; then laſtly, her majeſty came into the hall, and, after 
ſome ſinging and prayers made, and the goſpel of Chriſt's waſh- 
mg his diſciples feet read, thirty-nine ladies and gentlewomen, 
(for ſo many were the poor folks, according to the number of the 
years complete of her majeſty' s age), addreſſed themſelves with 
_aprons aud towels to wait upon her majeſty ; and ſhe, kneeling 
down upon the cuſhions and carpets under the feet of the poor 
women, firſt waſhed one foot of every of them in ſo many ſeve- 
ral baſons of warm water and ſweet flowers, brought to her ſeve- 
rally by the ſaid ladies and gentlewomen, then wiped, croſſed, and 
kiſled them, as the almoner and others had done before. When 
her majeſty had thus gone through the whole number of thirty = 
nine, (of which twenty at on the one ſide of the hall, and nineteen 
on the other), ſhe reſorted to the firſt again, and gave to each one 
certain yards of broad-cloth to make a gown, Thirdly, ſhe began 
at the firſt, and gave to each of them a pair of ſhoes, Fourthly, 
to each of them a wooden platter, wherein was half a ſide of 
ſalmon, as much lyng, ſix red herrings, and two cheatſc] loafs 
of bread. Fifthly, ſhe began with the firſt again, and gave to 
each of them a white wooden diſh with claret wine. Sixthly, 
the received of each waiting lady and gentlewoman their towel 
and apron, and gave to each poor woman one of the ſame. And 
after this the ladies and gentlewomen waited no longer, nor ſerved 
as they had done throughout the courſes before; but then the 


treaſurer of the chamber (Mr. Henneage) came to her majefty 


[e] I know not what to make of the word cheat, unleſs it be for chet, and that 
for wanc het, a ſmall white loaf, T. M. 


with 
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Queen Elizabeth's New Year's Gifts. 9 
with thirty-nine ſmall white purſes, wherein were alſo thirty-nine 
pence (as they ſay) after the number of the years of her majeſty's 

age; and of him ſhe received and diſtributed them ſeverally; which 
done, ſhe received of him ſo many ſeveral red leather purſes, 
each containing twenty ſhillings, for the redemption of her ma- 
jeſty's gown, which (as men ſay) by ancient order ſhe ought 
to give to ſome one of them at her pleaſure ;. but ſhe, to avoid 
the trouble of ſuit, which accuſtomably was made for that prefer- 
ment, had changed that reward into money, to be equally divided 
amongſt them all, namely twenty ſhillings a piece; and thoſe ſhe 
alſo delivered particularly to each one of the whole company; 
and ſo taking her eaſe upon the cuſhion of ſtate, and hearing the 
choir a little while, her majeſty withdrew herſelf, and the com- 
pany departed ; for it was by that time the ſun- ſetting. 


Nen 20, 1572. 
| W. L. [William Lambarde.] 


— 
n R 


III. Queen Elizabeth's New Year's 's Gifts, A 1584-5. 


Read December 16 1756. 


H E dean of Exeter [2] ſhewed the Society a large parch- 
ment roll, containing a liſt of new years gifts preſented to 

queen Elizabeth at Greenwich, on the iſt January, A. R. 27, 
1584-5, ſigned by the queen, and counterſigned by John Aſtley, 
Eſq; maſter and treaſurer of the jewels; by which it appears, that 
the greateſt part, if not all the peers and peereſſes of the realm, 
all the biſhops, the chief officers of ſtate, and ſeveral of the 
queen's houſhold ſervants, even down to her apothecaries, maſter- 
cook, ſerjeant of the paſtry, &c. gave new years gifts to her majeſty. 


[a] Dr. Lyttelton, afterwards Biſhop of Carliſle, 
Vor. I. C THEsst 


10 Queen Elizabeth's New Frar' Gifts. 

Tus gifts conſiſted either of a ſum of money, or jewels, 
trinkets, wearing apparel, &c. The largeſt ſum given by any of 
the temporal lords was twenty pounds; but the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury gave forty pounds, and all the other ſpiritual lords 
thirty, twenty, aud ten pounds, Many of the temporal lords 
and great officers, and moſt of the peereſſes, gave rich gowns, 
petticoats,kartles, doublets, mautles, ſome embroidered with pearls, 
garnets, &c. bracelets, caſkets ſtudded with precious ftones, and 
other toys. The queen's phyſician preſents her with a box of 
foreign ſweet · meats. Another phyſician with two pots, one of 
green ginger, the other of orange flowers. Her apothecary with 
a box of lozenges, and a pot of conferves. Her maſter cook with 
a fayre marchepayne (a macaroon then in faſhion) ; her ſerjeant of 
the paſtry a fayre pye oringed The fum total of the money 
given on this occaſion amounts to eight hundred and twenty-eight | 
pounds, ſeven ſhillings ; the jewels, trinkets, apparel, &c. not valued. 

ON the back of the aforeſaid roll occurs a liſt of the new years 


gifts preſented by the queen in return; the whole of which con- 


fiſts of gilt plate: To the earl of Leiceſter one hundred and thirty 
two ounces: To the earl of Warwick one hundred and fix ounces: 
But to all the other earls thirty, and twenty ounces: To the 
ducheſs of Somerſet, the only ducheſs, twenty-five ounces : To 
the counteſſes fifty, forty, and twenty ounces: To the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury forty-five ounces; to the other prelates thirty-five, 
thirty, twenty, and fifteen ounces : To the baroneſſes from fifty- 
two to fifteen ounces: To Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, lord chamber- 
lain, four hundred ounces : To all her maids of honour and gen- 
tlewomen of her houſhold, as well thoſe who prefented gifts as 
thoſe who did not, from twenty to two ounces— Thus To Mrs. 
Tomyſen the dwarf two ounces—To the phyſicians thirteen, the 
apothecary ſeven, the cook and ſerjeant of the paſtry five ounces. 


Sum total 4809 ounces of gilt plate. 


6 N. B. 


Czurrhtuardens Accompls of St. Helen's, Abington. I! 
N. B. Ar the bottom of the roll are entered gifts in plate from 
the queen to ambaſſadors from Scotland, Denmark, &c. to the 
queen's god-children at weddings, &. Thus to the Scotch 
ambaſſador, called the Juſtice clerk, five hundred and forty-five 
ounces: To lord Gray, the King of Scots ambaſſador, one hun- 
dred and thirty-five ounces: At the chriſtening the earl of Cum- 
berland's child, one hundred and forty ounces : Mr. Southwell's 
ditto, forty-three ounces: Lord Talbot's ditto, twenty-ſevenounces. 

AT the marriage of Sir Henry Nevill's ſon with Mr. Henry 
Killegrew's daughter, a gilt cup with a cover, weighing twenty- 
ſix ounces ; quod nota bene.” 
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IV. Extrafts from the Church-wardens Accompts of 
the Pariſh of St. Helen's, in Abington, Berkſhire; 
from the firſt Year of the Reign of Philip and Mary, 
zo the thirty fourth of Q. Elizabeth; now in the Po/- 
ſeſſion of the Reverend Mr. G. 2 with "_ 
Ob/ervations upon them. By J. Ward. 


Read November 24, 1743. 


Anno MDLy. or, 1 and 2 of Philip and Mary. 


3. d. 
AVD E en the roode and peynting the 
ſame 5 4 
For making the herſe lyghtes and paſkal tapers 11 1 
For making the roode 1 : 10 6 
For a legend | | 5.6 
For a hollie water-pott 6 o 
Anno MDLv1. payde for a-bbke of Articles e 
C2 For 
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12 Church. æwardens Accompts of St. Helen's, Abington. 4 
33 
For a ſhippe for frankincenſe o 20 
For new wax, and making the herſe lyghtes 3 E 
| For the Font taper and the paſkal taper e, T5 } 1 
Received for the holye looft lyghtes Was ' ry 
i For the roode lyghtes at Chriſtmas * 23 2 0b. 
| | At the buryaland monethes mynde of George Chynche o 22 
For twelve tapers at the yeres mynde of maiſter John _ 
| Hide o 21 
l At the buryal and monethes mynde of mr. Rede SE. 
| | At the buryal and monethes mynde of the good wift 12 4 
| Braunche | 12 4 
l : Anno MDLvV11. Received of the paryſhe for the roode 
lyghtes at Chriſtmas ST 9 
Of the clarke for the holye loft | 36 8 
At the buryal of Richard Ballerd, for four tapers © 6 
At the monethes mynde of R. Ballerd, for fix tapers o 6 
At the buryal of Richard Frende a ſtranger, for four | 
tapers o 8 
i At the twelve monethes mynde of maiſter Rede, £2668 
| twelve tapers, and the beſt paule . 
| At the monethes mynde of William Hide, eſquire, 
ö for ditto | 1 
At the monethes mynde of William Myles laborer, 
| for four tapers d 4 
l At the twelve monethes mynde of Elizabeth Branche 
| widdow, for two tapers O 4 
lj At the monethes mynde of Thomas Cowles wif, for 
two- tapers 1 


At the monethes mynde of Thomas Perkins, for 
| twelve tapers, two torches, and the beſt paul 2 6 
Ul Of mrs. Teſdale's daughter, for ſix tapers, and two | 6 10 


tapers for quater dirges 'o 8 
Payde for peynting the roode of Marie and John, 
and the patron of the churche 6 8 


To 


Church-wardens Accompts St. Helen's, Abington. 


4. 4. 

To faſten the tabernacle where the patron of the 

churche now ſtandeth _ 2 
For the roode Marie and John, with the patron of 

the churche : | 18 0 
For making the herſe lyghtes | ork! You 
For making the roode lyghtes n 
For the roode Marie and John, and the patron of 

the churche 1 8 
To the ſextin for watching the ſepulter two nyghtes o 8 
To the ſuffrigan for halowing the churche yarde, and 

other implements of the churche | 30 © 
For waſt of the paſkall, and 97 holye yoy le 5 10 


Anno MDLVIII, MDLIX. or, 4 and 5 of Philip and Mary. And 


1 and 2 of Elizabeth. 


4. d. 
Rete for roode lyghtes at Chriſtmas 1558 18 6 
For roode lyghtes at Chriſtmas 15 8 18 3 06. 
At Eſter 1558 for the paſkall lyghhte 34 
For wax to thenſe the church on Eſter day -'' 0 20 
At Eſter 1559 for the paſkall Iyghte : DAG 072g 
For the holye loff 1558 A 0 
For the holye loff 15 59 34 © 
At the burial of Richard Crooſe Kolemaſtor, for ſix 1 
tapers 5 
At the monethes mynde of ie Crooſe, Toe | four — 
tapers 92 
At the burial of Agnes Teſdale, for n tapers, 
two torches and the paule 3 
More for Agnes Teſdale, for two tapete every A 
and nyghte by all the monethe 31 8 


At the monethes mynde of John Langley, for twelve 


tapers, and Richard Langley, both under one o 18 


13 


4 Church -awardtnv Atcompts of St, Helen's, Abington. 


| Fn nd | „ „ per 
At the obbit of maiſter Rede, for twelve tapers 0 18 
At the monethes mynde of Richard Large, tor twelve 
i tapers 2 0 
| At the twelve monethes mynde of Elyn Mathew, for 
lf twelve tapers o 18 
j | | At the monethes mynde of Elyn Lynge, for ſix tapers © 9 
| | At the twelve monethes mynde of Thomas Perkyns, 
| for four tapers _,. 530 '4 7 
| At the twelve monethes mynde of John Dowſying, 
| and the monethes mynde of Agnes Borne, for ten 


lj! tapers oO 10 
/ At the monethes mynde of Thomas Teſdale, for 
l twelve tapers 
| At the two yers mynde af: x mr. Rede, for twelve 
it tapers o 18 
Atthe buryall and monethes roynde of William Powell, 
for fix tapers © 
Payde for making the ſepulture Sel 10 © 
For peynting the ſame ſepulture 3 0 
For ſtones and other charges about it 4 6 
To the ſexten for meat and drinck and watching the 
| ſepulture according to cuſtom © 
| For gathering herſe lyghtes by the yere 4 
For making herſe lyghtes and roode lyghtes 24 1 


i To the bellman for meat; drinck and cooles, watch= 
ing the ſepulture 


For the communyon boke. 
| For taking down the altere 
i For four ſang bokes and a ſawter 


V2 
O 


12 


Church-wardens Accompis of St. Helen's, Abington. 1 5 
Anno MDLX. or 3 of Elizabeth. 4 
„ „ 
ECE! v E D of Thomas Hethe for the holye 
loft 2 0 
Of William Dale for the holye loft 6 


At the burial of Robert Charilton for his grave and 
the paule, and other benevolence to the church, 
and for his monethes monument 10 ©& 
At the burial of Thomas Jenens, and alſo his wif, 

for the paule and other benevolence, and at the 

monethes monument 16 o 
At the burial of William Bakehouſe for the paule and 

other bene volence, and at his monethes monument 2 4 
At the burial and monument of John Collyngs, and 

Jone the wif of Northecote | o 18 
At the burial of Richard Hill, and at his monethes 


mynde, with the paule ET OF. 
At the yeres mynde of Agnes Walter o 8 
Payde for tyrber and making the communyon table 6 © 
For a carpet for the communyon tabe 2 8 
For mending and paving the place where the altere 
ſtoode s. | 
For two doſſin of Morres belles £0 
For fower new ſaulter bokes 8 o 
For gathering the herſe lyghtes * 
Anno MDLXIL. or 4 of Elizabeth. 5 
5. . 


AYDE for four pounde of candilles upon Chriſt- 
mas day in the morning for the mafle O 12 
For a table of commandments and kalender, or rewle 
to find out the leſſons and pſalmes, and for the frame 2 0 


To the ſomner for bringing the order for the roode 
lofte ” a 8 


16 . G l ls of . Helen „ Abington. 


9 
1 To the carpenter arid others for raking down — . g | 
l | roode lofte, and ſtopping the holes in the wall, | 1 5 I 
| where the joices ſtoode 15 8 Y 


To the peynter for wrighting the ſcripture, where the 

1 roode lofte ſtoode, and overthwarte the ſame iſſe 3 4 

[| To the clarkes for mayntaining and repayring the 
| 


|| ſong bokes in the quyer- - | _ 9. 
Anno MDEXII. or 5 of BS: 1 _— a W! for . 

| the church | IS **© 
| Anno MDLx111. or 6 of Eliz. payde for one boke of | 
| | Wendſdayes faſting, which contaynes omellies . 
| Anno MDLx1v. or 7 of Eliz. pay for a commu- 

if | nyon boke - 82 . . 
li | For reparations of the croſs in the market FRE an 2 


Anno mpLxv. or 8 of Eliz. payde for two bokes of 


il common prayer agaynſte invading of the Turke o 6 
| For the repetition of the communyon boke 4 © 
| | Anno MDLxv1. or 9 of Eliz. payde for ſetting up 
| Robin Hoodes bower 0 18 
| Anno MDLxx111. or 16 of Eliz. payde for a quire of 

'l paper to make four bokes of Geneva ſalmes „ 

For two bokes of co nmon prayer new ſett forth 4 
| Anno MDLxx1v, or 17 of Eliz, payde for candilles 

| for the church at Chriſtmas o 15 

| Anno MpLXXVI, MDLXXVI1. or 19 and 20 of Eliz. 

| | payde for a new byble | 40 0 
| For a beke of prayer 7 © 

For writing the commandments in the quire, and | 
peynting of the fame | 19 © 

i Anno MDTXXvIII. or 21 of Eliz. payde for a boke 
9 of th' Articles | o 18 
= Anno MDXCl. or 34 of Eliz, — for an houre glaſs 
| 7 for the pilpitt oO 4 
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Obſervations on the foregoing Accompis. 17 
Tux church-wardens accompts of a particular pariſh may in 
themſelves be juſtly thought a matter of no great conſequence, 
and not worthy of much regard. But theſe ſeem to deſerve ſome 
conſideration, as they relate to a very remarkable period in our 
hiſtory, and prove, by facts, the great alterations that were made 
in religious affairs under the ſucceſſive reigns of Q. Mary and 
Q. Elizabeth, together with the time and manner of putting them 
in execution; and may therefore ſerve both to confirm and il- 
luſtrate ſeveral things related by our eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians. 

1. Wes find mention made, in the extracts, of the roode and 
rood- loft. By the former of which was meant either a crucifix, 
or the image of ſome ſaint, erected in popiſh churches [4]. And 
here that name is given to the images of Mary and John; as alſo 
to that of St. Helen, the patroneſs of the church. "Theſe images 


were ſet in ſhrines, or tabernacles, and the place where they ſtood 
was called the rood-loft ; which was commonly over, or near the 


paſſage out of the body of the church into the chancelſ[e]. In the 


year 
[4] The word rood is derived * the A. S. rode, erux. Skinn. In its primary 


ſignification, as Junius obſerves, it formerly denoted any ſort of image, but was 
afterwards peculiarly adapted to our Saviour, as fixed on the croſs, or to the croſs 
itſelf. Hence rood-heam, rod tree, in Chaucer, 
“ lokynge up unto that rufull roode.” Magd. 204. 
« He lyethe in the grave under the roode beme.“ W. B. 496, 
4 That for us dyede on the rooJe tree.” CI. Ox. 558. 
So Piers Plowman, p. 8.—** Mercie for Mary's love of heven, 
© That bare the blisſul barne, that bought us on the road,” 
Scot. rude, The good and learned biſhop Douglas, in the prologue to the tenth 
book o his tranſlation of Virgil, ſays, 
«© Thou large ftremys ſched upon the rude.” 
And in his prologue to the eleventh book, 
6 Think how the Lord for the on rude was rent.“ 


[e] And, wot you what Spiritual myſtery was couched in this poſition thereof: 


The church (forſooth) typified the Church militant; the chancel repreſents the 


Church triumphant, and all who will paſs out of the former into the latter muſt 
go under the Rood-loft, i. e. carry the croſs, and be acquainted with affliction, 
Fuller, (Hiſt. of Waltham Abby, p. 16.) who ſays, he adds this the rather, becauſe 


Harpsficld (Fox. Act. and Mar. p. 1690.) confeſſeth himſelf ignorant of the 
Vol. I. D Rood- 


18 Obſervations on the foregoing Accompts. 

year 1548, the firſt of K. Edward VI. ſuch images and their 
ſhrines were ordered to be taken down, as we are told by biſhop 
Burner (Hiſt. of the Reform. Vol. II. B. 1. p. 61.) but they were 
reſtored again upon the acceſſion of Q. Mary, as we find here by 


the firſt article. 
2. Tu E ſhip for frankincenſe, mentioned in the year 183 6, was. 


a ſmall veſſel, in form of a ſhip or boat, in which the Roman 
Catholics,burn frankincenſe to perfume their churches and images. 


3. TE book of articles purchaſed in 1556, ſeems to be that 
which was printed, and ſent over the kingdom, by order of Q. 


Mary, at the end of the year 1554 [/, containing inſtructions to 


the biſhops for viſiting the clergy, See Burnet, Vol. III. B. ii. 
P. 254. 


4. Wx find frequent mention made of lights and other expences 


at the funeral, the monethes mind, the year's mind, the two years 
« mind,” and the 6 of deceaſed perſons ; which were maſſes per- 


formed at thoſe ſeaſons for the reſt of their ſouls ;: the word mind 


there ſignifying the ſame as memorial or remembrance. And ſo 
it is uſed in a ſermon yet extant of biſhop Fiſher, intitled, « A 
« mornynge remembrance had at the monethes mynde of the noble 
& princeſs Margarete, counteſſe of Richmonde and Darbye, &c.“ 


As to the term obits, ſervices of that kind ſeem to have been ſo 


called, when annually performed [g]. The office of the maſs for 


each 


Rood- ſituation. Anno 1554, or 1 of Mary, In the church-wardens account at 
Waltham abby, “ payde for Mary and John that ſtand in the rood-loft 26s. 84.” 
« Chrift on the croſs ſaw his mother and the diſciple whom he loved ſtanding by” 


& (John xix. 26.) In apiſh imitation whereof the Rood (when perfectly made, 
ce with all the appurtenances thereof) was attended with theſe two images.” (Fuller's - 


Hiſt. p. 17.) 


U J Anno 1554, or 1 of Mary, ** payde to the apparitor for the biſhop's boke 


c of articles, at the viſitation, 64.” This biſhop was Bonner, His articles were in 


number thirty-ſeven. And John Bayle wrote a book againſt them. The biſhop's 
chief care herein was the ſetting up of compleat Roods, commonly called, Bonner's 


Block-almightie. (Fuller's Hiſt, p. 18.) 


[g The common expence of an Obit, (Anno 1542, 34 of Henry VIII.) 
was 25, and 24. And, if any be curious to have the particulars. thereof, it was 
thus. 
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each of theſe ſolemnities may be ſeen in the Roman-Miſſal, under 
the title of «+ Miflae pro DefunQus.” And it appears, by the dif- 
ferent ſums here charged on that account, that the expences were 
ſuited to perſons of all ranks, that none might be deprived of the 
benefit which was ſuppoſed to accrue from them. | 

5. Ir has been cuſtomary in popiſh countries, upon Good Fri- 
day, to erect a ſmall building, to repreſent the ſepulchre of our 
Saviour. In this they put the hoſt, and ſet a perſon to watch it, 
both that night and the next, And the morning following, very 
early, the hoſt being taken out, Chriſt is ſaid to be rifenſh]. This 
we find was done here in 1557, and the two following years, the laſt 
of which was in the reign of Q. Elizabeth, Du Freſne has given 
us a particular account of this ceremony, as performed at Rouen 
in France, where three perſons, in female habits, uſed to go to the 
ſepulchre, where two others were placed repreſenting angels, who 
told them Chriſt was riſen. (Latin Gloſſary, under the words Sx- 


' PULCHRI OFFICIUM.) The building mentioned in theſe extracts 


muſt be but very ſlight, ſince the whole expence amounted to no 
more than ſeventeen ſhillings and fix-pence. 

6. Ix the article of . wax to thenſe the church,” under the year 
1558, the word Thenſe is, I preſume, a miſtake for Cenſe; as they 
might uſe wax with the frankincenſe in perfuming the church. 


thus expended. To the pariſh-prieſt 4d. to the charnel-prieſt 34. to the two 
clarks 4d. to the children (choriſters) 3g. to the ſexton and beliman 24. each; 
for two tapers 2 d. for oblation 2 d. (Full. Hiſt. of Waltham Abby, p. 14.) 

DU Tnete is the like article in the church- wardens account of Waltham Abby, 


anno 1542, or 24 of Henry VIII. “ payde for watching the ſepulchre 44. This, 


ſays Fuller, conſtantly returns in every yearly account, though what is meant there- 


by; I know not. I could ſuſpect ſome ceremony cn Eaſter Eve (in 1mitation of 


the ſoldiers watching Chriſt's grave) but am loth to charge that ge with more ſu- 


perſtition than it was clearly guilty of. (Hiſt, p. 14.) 

Anno 1554, or 1 of Mary, © payde for watching the ſepulchre 8 4.“ But we 
find none of the former Obits anniverſarily performed: The lands for whoſe main- 
tenance were alienated in the reign of K. Edward VI. and the vicar not ſo chari- 


tably diſpoſed as to celebrate theſe Obits gratis. (Ibid. p. 17. ) , 


20 Obſervations on the fore going Accompis. 

7. In 1559, the Altar was taken down, and the year following 
the Communion Table was put in its place, agreeably to the In- 
junctions then given by Q. Elizabeth. See Burnet, Vol. III. B. iii. 

368. #3 
E 5 Wr find maſſes for the dead continued to this time, though 
here, inſtead of a Month's Mind, the expreſſion is a Month's Mo- 
nument [7]. But as that office was performed at the altar, this 
being taken down that year, the other could no longer be conti- 
nued. And yet we have the word Maſs applied to the ſervice per- 
formed upon Chriſtmas day the year following. So difficult it 
is to drop the uſe of words to which one has been accuſtomed. ' 

9. Tur morrice bells, mentioned under the year 1 560, as pur— 
chaſed by the pariſh, were uſed in their morrice dances, a diver- 
ſion then practiſed at their feſtivals ; in which the populace might 
be indulged, from a political view, to keep them in good hu- 
mour [. . | | 55 

10. In 1561, the Rood- loft was taken down. And the better 
to obliterate the remembrance of it (as had been done before in 
the reign of K. Edward VI.) ſome paſſages out of the Bible were 
painted in the place where it ſtood, which could then give little 
offence, ſince the images had been removed the preceding year by 


[5] In the Injunctions of K. Edward VI. they are called Memories, “e At even- 
« ſong the reſponds, with all the memories, ſhall be omitted.” Injunct. 21. By 
Memories (ſays Fuller) we underſtand the Obſequia for the dead, which ſome ſay 
ſucceeded in the place of the Heathen Parentalia. (Church-Hiſt. p. 375.) See 
iddleton's letter from Rome. | | 
[4] Upon my aſking the late Mr. Handel, what he took to be the genuine and 
peculiar taſte in muſic of the ſeveral nations in Europe; to the French, he gave 
the Minuet; to the Spaniard, the Saraband; to the Italian, the Arietta; and to 
the Engliſh, the Hornpipe, or Morris- dance. Belg. Mooriſcben dans. i. e. Tri- 
pudium Mauritanicum. (Skin.) * Nam faciem plerunque inficiunt fuligine, et 
« peregrinum veſtium cultum aſſumunt, qui ludicris talibus indulgent, ut Mauri 
« efſe videantur, aut e longius remota patria credantur advolaſſe, atque inſolens 
« recreationis genus advexiſſe.“ (Jun, Etymol.) T. M. : 
| the 
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the queen's Injunction, upon a repreſentation of the biſhops. (See 
Burnet, Vol. II. B. iii. p. 368, and Strype's Annals.) 

11. IN 1562, a Bible is ſaid to have been bought for the church, 
which coſt ten ſhillings. This, I ſuppoſe, was the Geneva bible 
in quarto, both on account of the ſmall price, and that edition, 
having the diviſion of verſes, was beſt ſuited to public uſe. It was 
an Engliſh tranſlation, which had been reviſed and corrected by 
the Engliſh exiles at Geneva in Q. Mary's reign, and printed there 

in 1560, with a dedication to Q. Elizabeth. In the year 1576, 
we find another Bible was bought, which in the article is termed 
the New Bible, and ſaid to have coſt forty ſhillings ; which muſt 
doubtieſs have been the folio, uſually called Archbiſhop Parker's 
Bible, printed at London 1 568, by Richard Jugge the queen's 
printer, They had prayer-books, pfalters, and ſong- books, for 
the churches at the beginning of this reign, but the whole Bible 
was not then eaſily procured. | | 

12. In 1565, there is a charge of ſix-pence for two common- 
prayer books “ againſt invading of the Turke.“ It was thought 
the common cauſe of the Chriſtian ſtate in Europe to oppoſe the 
progreſs of the Turkiſh arms by all methods, both civil and re- 
ligious. And this year the Turks had made a deſcent upon the 
11e of Malta, where they beſieged the town and caſtle of St. 
Michael ; when, upon the approach of the Chriſtian fleet, they 
broke up the ſiege,, and ſuffered a conſiderable loſs in the flight, 
as may be ſeen in Thuanus, lib. xx XVIII. And as the war was 
carried on between them and the emperor Maximilian in Hun- 
gary,the like prayer books were annually purchaſed for the pariſh, 
till the year 156; incluſive. 

13. Tur year following there is an article of © eighteen. pence 
« for ſetting up Robin Hood's bower [I].“ This, I imagine, 


[1] The ſtory of Robin Hood was in high vogue among the common people; 
as Sloth ſayth of himſelf in Piers Ploughman: 


I cannot Parfitly mi Pater noſter as the Prieſt it ſyngeth ; 
« But Ican Rymes of Robenhode, and Randof earl of Cheſter,” 


| might 
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might be an arbor, or boath, erected by the pariſh at ſome feſtival 
ſeaſon, though for what reaſon it received that name, I know not. 

14. IN 1573, mention is made of“ paper for four bookes of 
Geneva plalmes.” It is well known that the vocal muſic in 
parochial churches received a great alteration in the reign of Q. 
Elizabeth, being changed from antiphonies into metrical pſal- 
mody, which is here called the Geneva pſalms. 

15. In the year 1578, ten pence were paid for a book of the 
Articles, Thoſe Articles were agreed to and ſubſcribed by both 
houſes of Convocation in 1562, and printed the year following. 
But in 1571, being again revived, and ratified by act of parlia- 
ment, they ſeem to have been placed in churches. 

16. Tx laſt article in theſe extracts 1s « four pence for an hour 
« glaſs for the pulpit.” How early the cuſtom was of uſing hour 
glaſſes in the pulpit, I cannot ſay, but this is the firſt inſtance of 
it which I remember to have met with. | 
Ir is not to be thought that the like regulations were all made 


within the ſame: time in all other places. That depended in a 


good meaſure upon the care and vigilance of the biſhops in their 
ſeveral dioceſes. And according to their affection and zeal for the 
Reformation, theſe things were managed with greater or leſs ex- 
pedition. Abington lies in the dioceſe of Saliſbury; and as 
biſhop Jewel, who was firſt nominated to that ſee by Q. Eliza- 
beth, continued in it till the year 1571, it is not to be doubted, 
but every thing was there carried on with as much expedition as 
was judged conſiſtent with prudence [i]. 


Fm] It is wittily obſerved by Fuller, that as careful mothers and nurſes, on con- 
dition they can get their children to part with Knives, are contented to let them 
play with Rattles: ſo they permitted ignorant people {till to retain ſome of their 
fond and fooliſh cuſtoms, that they might remove from them the moſt dangerous 
and deſtructive ſuperſtitions, (Ch. Hiſt, p. 375) 
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Sox further remarks might be made upon theſe. accompts; 


but they ſeem ſo obvious, as to render it unneceſſary; and 1 1 N 


leſt thoſe already offered ſhould be thought too tedious L.. 


(1 It may not be improper however (as mention is here PETR of a common 
& prayer book new ſet forth,” anno 1573, and a bible anno 1562) to remind, or 
inform ſome readers, that, in the reign of King Henry VIII. the liturgy was ſaid 
or ſung in Latin, fave only ** the creed, the Lord's-prayer, and the ten command- 
ments,” anno 1536. But anno 1548, or 2 of K. Edward VI. the firſt edition of 
the liturgy, or common-prayer, was ſet forth in print by authority. The ad edi- 
tion as reviewed, &c. by a Statute in Parliament, anno 1552. And the 3d edi- 
tion anno 1559, or 1 of Q. Elizabeth, the prayer-book here mentioned. And as 
to the Bible, the firſt tranſlation was made anno 1541, in the reign of K. Henry 
VIII. The ſecond tranſlation in the reign of K. Edward VI. anno 1549 and 1551. 
The third in 1559, or 2 of Q. Elizabeth, commonly called the Queen's Bible. 
The title of this article put me in mind of a ſort of prophecy in that antient 
poem, called, Piers Ploughnnan. 

e And than ſhull the Abbot of Abyngton, and all his iſſue for ever, 

« Have a knock of a king, and incurable the wound.” T. M. 


V. W upon Shrines; by John Loveday, of * 
Caverſham, Eſquire. 


| Read December 12, 1754. 


R. Stukeley has accurately diſtinguiſhed two kinds of ſhrines, | 
both equally made for receiving the reliques of faints: but 
with this difference, that one fort was portable, and uſed in pro- 
ceſſions; and the other fixed, as being built of ſtone, marble, and 
other heavy materials [o]. The former of theſe were called Feretra,.. 
under which word Du Freſne ſays: Feretra reliquias ſancto- 


© [0] Philoſoph. Tranſaft. Num. 490. pag. 580. . 
| | 6-rum : 
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« rum continentia cum proceſſionibus circumlata non ſemel legere 
« eſt p] And although this ſort could only with propriety bear 
that name, yet was it alſo given to the immoveable fixed ſhrines; 
as to our protomartyr's at St. Alban's [y], Thomas Becket's at 
Canterbury [7], Birinus's at Dorcheſter [s]. Cuthbert's at Dur- 
ham [I], and Edward the Confeſſor's at Weſtminſter [u]. 

Bur to be more explicit: I preſume the fixed ſhrines differed 
little more from other grand ſepulchral monuments, than as the 
former contained the reliques of canonized perſons, and the latter 

of thoſe who were not ſo, Some notion of the peculiar magni- 
ficence of this ſort of ſhrines may be collected from the words of 
Eraſmus and Stow, with regard to T. Becket's, as quoted together 
in Somner [x]; as alſo from The antient Rites aud Monuments 
« of Durham,” with regard to Cuthbert's y]. The treaſure about 
theſe ſhrines made it neceſſary that they ſhould be cloſely looked 
after. Hence we find, that one of the monks at Weſtminſter was 
called Cuſtos Feretri[z]; as likewiſe one of thoſe at St. Alban's [* 
where, north of the ſhrine, or rather now of the ſite of the ſhrine, is 
{till remaining a ſtructure of wood for a watch houſeto it. The re- 
tainers to the ſhrine at Canterbury are taken notice of by Somner[+], 
[i and thoſe to the ſhrine at Durham in The ancient Rites, &c. [a]. 
'= OT Ix the cathedral of Durham, there were indeed two conſidera- 
| ble ſhrines, that of Cuthbert, which was fixed, and a portable one 
1 of Bede, deſcribed in The ancient Rites, &c. [5]. Adjoining. to 
1 each of theſe was a little altar, bearing the name of the inſhrined 
[| 1 ſaint [c], which might probably be a conſtant appendage to every 
it ſhrine. It may alſo be here obſerved, that a draught of a fixed 
ö | ſhrine of Edward the Confeſſor, erected in Weſtminſter abby by 
| R. Henry the Third, has been publiſhed by the Antiquary So- | 
l | —10 Gloſſar. Lat. [2] Apparat. ad W. Hemingford, p. 165. [7] Somner” 8 


= | Cant. p. 95. not. e. [s] Tanner, Biblioth. p. 279. [t] Notit. Monaſt, P- 112. b. 
| | [u] Widmore's Hiſt. of Weſtm. Abb. p. 235. [] p. 125. [)] p. 6. 114, 


| 115. 144, 145. 159. [z] Widmore, ubi ſupra. [*] Hemingford, ubi ſupra. 
l | [+] Pag. 125. La] Pag. 144, 145. [6] Pag. 76, 77. 115. 148. 161. [c] Ibid. 
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ciety ſd]; and another of the ſame age ſe] and ſort, namely, T. 
Becket's at Canterbury, may be ſeen in the Monaſticon Anglica- 
num [/]; as alſo a third, a portable one, of Saxon antiquity, be- 
longing to Crowland' ao in Dr. Stukeley's paper above re- 
ferred to, 

As to the uſual ſituation of fixed ſhrines in churches, it may 
perhaps be aſcertained from the uniform poſition of thoſe at St. 
Alban's, Canterbury, Durham, and Weſtminſter ; as likewiſe of 
Hugh's ſhrine at Lincoln, and of Erkenwald's in St. Paul's, Lon- 
don; every one of which ſtood in the eaſt part of the church, in 
the ſpace behind the high altar. From whence the irregularity 
on this ſcore, which Mr. Battely apprehends to have been in the 
church of Canterbury [g]. will no doubt diſappear. 

THERE 1s a paſſage in Weever, which may not improperly be 
here explained, where, treating of the ſhrines in St. Paul's cathe- 
dral, he ſays: There was alſo a glorious ſhrine, ſuper magnum 
« Altare, but to whoſe holinefle dedicated I do not reade [7]: 4 
But perhaps this was only a glorious Tabernacle, that is, as 
Spelman deſcribes it, Fabrica honeſtior, qui ſacramentum, quod 
« yocant, altaris conſervatur in eccleſia Romani, pyxide inclu- 
« ſum[z].” The ſhrine mentioned in a paſſage of The ancient 
Rites [4] ſeems to be ſomewhat of the ſame kind. 

IT may not be foreign to the ſubject of this paper to remark 
here, what Fuller obſerves concerning Tho. Cantilupe, biſhop of 
Hereford, who died in 1282, in the time of K. Edward thc Firſt, 
and was canonized in the following reign ; namely, „that he was 
« the laſt Enghſhman canonized by the Pope. For though An- 
« felm was canonized after him, in the reign of K. Henry the 
Seventh, he was no Engliſh but a Frenchman, who died more 
4 than a hundred years before him. Since which time no Engliſh 
have attained that honour [I].“ 


[a] Vetuſt. Monument. Rer. Britann. Vol. I. Numb. xvi. [e] Matth. Paris, 
p- 261. [V] L. I. p. xxi. [g] Cantab. Sacr, p. 27. num. xviii. [Y] Ancient 
fun. monum. p. 381. [i] In voce TaBERNAcuULUm. [A] Pag. 163. [1] Gene- 
ral Worthies of England, p. 8. See alſo Worthies of Herefordſhire, P. 30. 
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I 8HALL only obſerve further, that offerings have been made at 
the tombs of perſons not canonized ; though indeed this was 
looked upon as irregular, But ſuch were made at archbiſhop 
Winchelſey's tomb. at Canterbury [m], who was never cano- 
nized In]; as alſo at the aforeſaid biſhop men a s tomb, be- 
fore his canonization [9]. 


[n] Somner's Cantab. p. 130. [] Battely, ubi ſupra, and Carte's Hiſt. 
Vol. II. p. 358. [o] See his life and geſts, p. 267, 268. 


VI. A Letter from Mr. Smart Lethieullier 0 Mr. Gale,. 
relating to the Shrine. of St. Hugh, the * 
Child at Lincoln. 


Read November 11, 1736. 


N my journey into the North the laſt ſummer, [I 736, ] I paſſed: 
ſome days at Lincoln, on purpoſe to view the remains of anti- 
quity which that city affords; and indeed none in England can 
boaſt of more, or better deſerves the labour of a judicious pen. 

Tux cathedral is a very noble and venerable pile, though in great 
danger of going to ruin, for want. of a ſufficient fund to keep it 
in repair. In-looking over the ſeveral monuments within it, I took 
particular notice of the poor remains of one in the iſle on the ſouth 
fide of the choir, which I recollected the author of the Itinerarium 
Curiofum had given a draught of as entire, (without mentioning 
whence he had. his authority), and called it the ſhrine of 6 St. 
« Hugh the Burgundian biſhop of this ſee,” 

Tux ſtory of this biſhop is well known; We are told, that in 
regard to his ſanctity he was carried to his grave on the ſhoulders 
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of two kings: That he was interred at the eaſt end of this church, 
which he had new built; and had a ſhrine erected over his grave, 
which in the inventory of the riches of this church (an original 
of which was ſhewn me 1a their archives), is ſaid to have been of 
gold; the marks of which {till remain in the pavement, and againſt 
the pillar where it ſtood; and in its place, biſhop Fuller, a great 
reſtorer of the antiquities of this church, placed a table-tomb, with 
an inſcription on 1t that has frequently been publiſhed. 

Now, I believe, there is no inſtance of the ſame ſaint having 
two ſhrines dedicated to him in the ſame church; and from what I 
have above ſaid, we may therefore conclude, that the foremen- 
tioned ſhrine in the ſouth iſle never belonged to St. Hugh the 
biſhop ; but ſome other ſaint muſt be looked for to hallow it. 

Tris faint, I think, I may venture to affirm, was a child named 
Hugh, who was crucified by the Jews dwelling in this city, in 
the fortieth year of K. Henry III. and whoſe torments in the 
Chriſtian cauſe were, by the zeal of that age, thought ſufficient 
to merit canonization : But, before I attempt to prove that this 
ſhrine was erected to this infant-ſaint, it ſeems neceſſary to produce 
ſome evidence that ſuch an one ever exiſted ; ſince monſieur Rapin, 
in his hiſtory of the reign of Edward I. ſpeaking of the baniſhment 
of the Jews out of England, by the following paſſage calls in queſ- 
tion the certainty of any ſuch crime having ever been committed. 

« As for the imputation (ſays he) of crucifying from time to 
« time Chriſtian children, one may almoſt be ſure that it was 
« only a calumny invented by their enemies. 

Bu r, to omit all the retailersof this ſtory, which are many, I refer 
you at once to Matthew Paris, an hiſtorian of veracity and credit, 
and who probably could not be impoſed upon in a fact he was co- 
temporary with, it happening above five years before his death. 

THAT author has given us the ſtory in a very full manner, which 
I ſhall not trouble you with repeating, but only obſerve, that he tells 
us the name of the child was Hugh, and that the canons of Lincoln 
procured his body, and buried it honourably in their cathedral. 

5 E 2 Mar- 
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Marrutw Paris's relation is fully confirmed by the two re- 
cords you ſent me copies of, the one being a commiſſion from the 
king to Simon Paſleliere and William de Leighton, to ſeize to the 
king's uſe “ domos quae fuerunt Judaeorum Linc. ſuſpenſorum 
« pro puero ibidem crucifixo;”” and the other a pardon to one 
John, a convert, who had been condemned, “ pro morte pueri 
« nuper crucifixi apud Lincoln, dum praedictus Johannes fuit 
% Judacus ejuſdem civitatis.” 

As theſe are as good authority for the truth of this fact as can 
be brought for any tranſaction in paſt ages, I am ſatisfied you will 
not require further proof []. 

Uro a ſtrict enquiry, I was informed by one of the minor 
canons (a gentleman who has a taſte for theſe ſtudies), that there 
was an old tradition among the members of the church, that this 
was the tomb of the crucified child; and as a farther proof, the 
verger ſhewed me a ſtatue of a boy, made of free-ſtone, painted, 
about twenty inches high, which, by tradition, they affirm was 
removed from the ſaid tomb or ſhrine. 1 have incloſed a ſlight 
ſketch of it, by which you will obſerve the marks of crucifixion 
in the hands and feet, and the wound made on the right fide, 
from whence blood is painted on the original as iſſuing; the left 
hand is on the breaſt, but the right held up, with the two fingers 
extended in the uſual poſture of benediction; which attitude, I 
apprehend, denotes his being a faint, as the wounds do his being 
a martyr, | 


[n] I ſhall beg leave only to add the teſtimony of our Engliſh Homer: 
O yonge Hewe of Lyncoln, ſlayne alſo, 
With curſyd Jewes, as it is notable, 

For it is but a lytel while ago; 

Pray eke for us, we ſynful folk unſtable, 
That of his mercy, God be merciable 
On us, his grete mercy multiply, 

For the reyerence of his mother Mary. 
bt Chauc, The Prioreſſes Tale. 
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THz head is broken off, probably at the time when all the 
ſtatues in this church underwent that fate. 

Ix the draught of this ſhrine given in the Itinerarium, the figure 
of the boy is not expreſſed: That draught, I have reaſon to believe, 
was copied from a book of drawings of all the monuments in this 
cathedral, taken by order of Sir William Dugdale before they were 
deſtroyed in the late Civil-wars; which book is now 1a the lord 
Hatton's.library; but the ſtatue of the boy, I apprehend, was re- 
moved long before, by virtue of an order from Henry VIII. for 
taking away all cauſes of ſuperſtition or idolatry. The materials 
this was, made of were not worth transferring to the Exchequer 
(whither the thrines of St. Hugh, and of St. John of Dalderby 
were ſent, the one being gold, the other filver). But this figure 
was ſet in a by-place juſt behind the high altar; where we found 
it covered with duſt and obſcurity. As there is no danger of ſuper- 
ſtition iu this age, I could with it were replaced in its proper ſtation. 

Givr me leave further to obſerve, that I think this a very re- 
markable monument, and a ſtrong proof of a piece of our Engliſh 
hiſtory, which by the paſſage in Rapin is rendered very dubious ; 
and, ſince this fact at Lincoln is ſo well atteſted, there is the leſs 
reaſon. to doubt the other ſtories of the ſame kind which are re- 
corded in different hiſtorians, and are collected together by. Mr. 
Prynne in his © Demurrer to the Jewes.“ 

L ovGuT to conclude with the uſual apology for detaining you 
ſo long from ſome better employment; but hope to hear from vou 
that you were not tired with this long epiſtle. If you think it 
worth communicating to our Society, you have my free conſent; 
and I ſhould be glad, to hear any objectious made to it. Mr. 
Willis, to whom I have communicated the purport of it, ſends me 
word he is entirely of my opinion, and extremely pleaſed to have 
bis error (in calling it the ſhrine of St. Hugh the biſhop) corrected. 


I am, &c. 
. 
7 VII. A Lei. 
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VII. A Letter from Maurice Johnſon, Eq; to Mr. New, 
relating to the Regiſters of the Biſhops of Lincoln. 


Read July 16, 1741. 


HE regiſters of the biſhops of Lincoln, in the biſhop's office 

at Lincoln, begin earlier than thoſe which are remaining 
either at Canterbury or York, or perhaps any other in England, 
vix. from biſhop Wells, who was conſecrated anno 1 209, to biſhop 
William Barlow anno 1608. The ſeries is in good preſervation. 
The inſtitutions of Wells, Greethead, Lexington, and Sutton, are 
wrote on long narrow rolls; the Mſſ. of appropriations, confirma- 


tion of abbots, priors, &c. being endorſed on the ſame, excepting 
Sutton's, which are wrote in a vellum book; as all the ſucceeding 
biſhops inſtitutions and Mſſ. are down to the Reformation; after 
which period they are moſt careleſsly written on paper. One of the 
moſt curious and uſeful records in that repoſitory 1s a thin quarto, 
which contains all the endowments of all the vicarages in the dio- 
ceſe, written about 1210. The regiſters of the dean and chapter 
commence at ann. 1304; amongſt them 1s a noble copy of the 
Tax. Eccleſiar. An. Rs. Edw. 21. A. D. 1293, perhaps the beſt 
any where extant; and another large volume with rubricks, en- 
titled, «+ De Ordinationibus Cantariar;” wherein all the chaunt- 
ries in the city, or cathedral, or within their juriſdiction, and the 
charters, are finely regiſtered; together with ſundry ſorts. of in- 
ſtruments relating to the ſame ; and the-chapter's rights of preſen- 
tation, from the «++ His teſtibus“ whereof, he has ſupplied the 
common catalogues of the majors, or praepoſits and bailiffs of 
that city in a complete ſeries, from 5 Henry III. anno 1220, to 
the time they begin, which is about a century after. 


VIII. Extract 
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VIII. Extract of a Letter from M. Johnſon, E/q; 70 
William Bogdani, Ei; concerning an extraordinary 
Interment. 

Read October 8, 1741. 


N a letter to me from Mr. Symſon, maſter of the works of the 
cathedral at Lincoln, dated 28 September laſt, I was informed, 
that, in digging a grave at the weſt end of that church, they 
opened the foot of an ancient ſepulchre.— The corpſe was ſewed 
up in a ſtrong tanned leather hide, the ſeam. running up the 
middle of the breaſt.— I ſhould ſuppoſe it to be ſome great lay 
lord, before the cuſtom prevailed of laying. them within the 
church itſelf, 
Tuts church was built by Remigius, about the time of the 
Norman conqueſt ; who, in obedience to a canon of 1076, re- 
moved his epiſcopal ſee from Dorcheſter hither, and here laid 
the foundation of his cathedral, under the protection of the caſtle, 
and in.the capital city of his dioceſe, in 1088. He had a near 
relation, Walter lord Deincourt, who had' a large eſtate in this 
part of England, and feventeen lordſhips in Lindſey coaſt, where- 
of Blankney (afterwards lord Widdrington's) was one, and his 
chief ſeat not far from Lincoln. This might be the ſepulchre 
either of him, or of his ſon Deincourt, who, from an inſcription: 
on lead, given in Sir William Dugdale's I. Baronage, fol. 386 
| (which J have ſeen in the dean and chapter's library at. Lincoln, 
; and which was taken out of his ſepulchre, near, if not in, this 
tomb about 1670) appears from the words Hic jacet,” &c. to 
5 have been buried there.— Gilbert de Grant, earl of Lincoln, and 
; conſtable of the caſtle there, and his iffue, were buried at Bard- 
; ney Abby, which he refounded or reſtored, not far from Lincoln, 
and whereof. my were patrons. 


IX. Account ; 
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IX. Account of Edward the Confeſſor's Monument, By 
Mr. Geo. Vertue. 


Read October 10, 1741. 


S Rapin has made mention of an old inſcription on the ſhrine 

of K. Edward the Confeſſor, in Weſtminſter abby, when 
firſt erected; it is to be obſerved, that that which now 1s there 
differeth from it, having, as 1t 1s ſaid, been wrote, and put in 
lieu of the former in the reign of K. Richard II. or later. The 
inſcription, as printed in ſeveral books, and particularly to be ſeen 
in the print of that monument, engraved for the Society of An- 


tiquaries, from a drawing by the late Mr. Talman *, is as follows, 


Omnibus inſignis virtutum laudibus heros, 
Sanctus Edwardus Confeſſor, rex venerandus, 
Quinto die Janvarii moriens ſuper aethera ſcandit. 
Surſum corda. 
Motitur anno Domini MLxv. 


Tus preſent inſcription is divided, and penciled on two faces of 
the ſhrine, the ſouth and north ſides only; but the old Moſaic 
inſcription, almoſt defaced, was thus wtitten ; and the calcined 
glaſs, yellow like gold, cut and ſet in. 

Anno milleno Domini cum ſeptuageno 

Et bis centeno, cum completo quaſi deno, 

Hoc opus eſt factum, quod Petrus duxit in actum, 
«© Romanus civis.” Homo, cauſam noſcere ſi vis, 
Rex fuit Henricus Sancti praeſentis amicus. 


No more than what is marked within theſe «“ turned commas” at 


the eaſt end of the ſhrine, was remaining in April 1741, and in 
June following they were eraſed, picked out, and taken away; 
but are thus tranſlated in Rapin's hiſtory. 
* Vetuſt. Monument. Rer. Britann. Vol. I. Numb. XVI. 
cc n 
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« Tn the year of our Lord 1270, this work was finiſhed by Peter, 
« Roman citizen. Reader, if you will know, why it was 
done; it was becauſe King Henry was the preſent Saint's 
&« friend.” | 
IT is agreed by our hiſtorians, that K. Henry III. was the re- 
builder of this church, which was much more magnificent than the 
former. He died in 1272. It is likewiſe ſaid, by ſeveral authors, 
that he erected this beautiful ſhrine ; but others ſay, it was erected 
by Richard de Ware, abbot of this church, and lord chancellor to 
K. Henry III. He was choſen abbot in the forty-third year of 
Henry III. 1260; at which time he went to Rome for his con- 
ſecration, and brought from thence certain workmen, and rich 
porphyry ſtones for Edward the Confeſſor's feretory, to be inlaid, 
and made, as alſo all the floor of the ſame chapel, by thoſe work- 
men ; together with that other curious and ſingular pavement in 
the area that lies before the high altar of this church. He con- 
tinued lord treaſurer of England *till his death, anno 1283, and 
was buried on the north fide of the great altar; where was an 
epitaph for him, thus: 
«© Abbas Ricardus de Wara, qui requieſcit 
Hic, portat lapides, quos hic portavit ab urbe.” 
On the north {ide of the ſame chapel there is alſo a monument, 
curiouſly wrought, and adorned with Moſaic work, for K. Henry 
III. in the ſame manner, and taſte of work, with that of Edward 
the Confeſſor. Camden [u] ſays of it, and of K. Henry III. 
E vivis ceſſit 1272, xi. Calend. Decemb. cum regnäſſet an- 
nos 56, dies 18. Et Weſtmon. (invitis Templariis, qui corpus 
regium vendicabant) magnifico et ſublimi ſepulchro, quod Rex 
« Edwardus filius Iaſpidibus, Ophiticis, &c. quæ è Gallia attu- 


« lerat, plurimum ornavit, ad boreale latus capellz requieſcit cum 
„his infcriptionibus.“ 


lu] Camden, in his work intituled, Reges et Reginae Nobiles et alii in Eccleſia 
Collegiata B. Petri Weſtmonaſterii ſepulta. London. 1600. 4to. pag. 3. 


Vor., I. F & Tertius 
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% 'Tertins Henricus jacet hie, pictatis amicus, 
„ Eccleſiam ſtravit iſtam, quam poſt renovavit. 
% Reddet ei munus qui regnat trinus et unus.“ 


« Teitius Henricus eſt templi conditor hujus, 1273. 
DULCE BELLUM INEXPERTIS. 


N. B. Part of the laſt of theſe inſcriptions, which was written in gilt letters, is 
Rill legible. 


IT 1s remarkable, that on the monument of K. Edward the Con- 
feſſor, the name of © Petrus Romanus Civis” was put; he being 
the artiſt who completed, as well as contrived, that curious work,. 
which was of great eſteem in thoſe days; wherefore it was per- 


mitted, that he ſhould be remembered to poſterity equally with the 


king, who was the re-builder of the church, and very likely the 
pay-maſter for the monument; though the Abbot de Ware might 


bring over the workmen from Rome, and alſo the materials, as. 


appears by the date of his conſecration by the Pope in 1260. 


When he went to Rome, he undoubtedly went to ſee the curious. 


public works and the churches; amongſt others a new and beauti- 


ful ſhrine of S. Fauſtina, in the church of Sta. Maria Maggiore, 


of the ſame manner of work, and the like materials, as appears by 


the illuminated draught thereof taken by Mr. Talman, though not 
entirely of the ſame form with that of the Confeſſor; and whereon. 


is the following inſcription : 


Jacobus Johannes Capocu et Vinia uxor ejus fieri fecerunt hoc 
e opus, proredemptioneanimarum ſuarum, anno Domini MccLv1.”” 


This ſhrine is ſet with curious ſtones in. the Moſaic kind, ſup- 
ported with wreathed columns, 


By that date, it appears to have been finiſhed about-ſeven years- 
| before the Abbot de Ware came to Rome; and as all thoſe gliſtering 


novelties take the eyes of ſtrangers, and being the depoſitory of 


ſaints reliques newly expoſed, it certainly brought a great number 


of devotees to vitit them; beſides, that manner of work was then 


newly brought into uſe, being beautiſul, rich, and durable: Which 
invention Orlando Baldinucci, Vaſlari, &c. attribute to Giotto 


the painter, ſcholar of. Cimabue; but, as I have conſidered theſe 


authors, 
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authors, and compared them, I preſume there may be ſome miſ- 
take; which, I hope, my endeavouring to reCtify will not be diſ- 
agreeable to the curious. Firſt I muſt obſerve, that 

VAssARI is the leader of the above mentioned authors; and that 
the name of this Petrus Romanus Civis was Cavallini; he was born 
twenty years before Giotto, who was born in 1276, probably after 
the monument of Edward the Confeſſor had been finiſhed, and 
twenty years after the monument of Capocci in St. Mary Major 
was finiſhcd; therefore, Giotto could not have been the painter of 
thoſe kinds of Moſaic monuments, nor the teacher of Cavallini. 
But, the better to explain, or clear up this matter, the following 
extracts from Vaſlari will demonſtrate what I have obſerved. 
Vaſſari has the full account of Pietro Cavallini's works and life; 
but mentions not his being out of Italy, or in England : yet, the 
deſcription of Cavallini's works at Rome, or the Moſaic works 
done there, and at the Pope's appointment in St. Mary's and 
St, Peter's, gives a reaſonable cauſe to ſuppoſe them done at the 
very time of his life, and for the Pope, who was intimate with K. 
Edward I. and was his companion ſome time in the Holy-land; 
who, after the death of his father, K. Henry III. on his return from 
the Holy-land, came into Sicily to viſit the King, who conducted 
young K. Edward to the Roman court, where he ſpent ſome 
time with his friend Pope Gregory X. which was about the year 
1272 and 1273, in the firſt year after the deceaſe of his father. 
But further, as a proof, I here extract what Vaſſari ſays, - Nacque 
*in eſſa (Roma) Pietro Cavallini; coſtui dunque eſſendo ſtato diſ- 
<« cepolo di Giotto, et havendo con eſſo lui lavorato nella nave di mu- 
&« ſaico in S. Pietro, fu il primo, che dopo lui illuminaſſe queſt' arte, 
ee che cominclaſſe a moſtrar di non eſſer ſtato indegno diſcepolo di 
« tanto maeſtro, quando dipinſe in Araceli ſopra la porta della Sagreſ- 
« tia alcune ſtorie, che hoggi ſono conſumate dal tempo. Saper non 


.*« menoeſlercitare,e condurre a fine il Muſaico, che haveſſe fatto la pit- 


* tura zs ingegno farſi conoſcer ſimilmente per ottimo diſcepolo di 
Giotto, e per buono artefice.--In S. Paolo poi fuor di Roma fece la 
F 2 4 facciata, 
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ci facciata, che v'e di Muſaico, e per la nave del mezo molte ſtorie 
« del Teſtamento vecchio.“ | 

As this is ſome proof of his many works in and about Rome, in 
Moſaic, and paintings of different kinds, and certainly done before 
Giotto's time ; therefore more probably Cavallini might have been 
the ſcholar of Cimabue, ſince the monument of Capocci was done 
in 1256, in his life-time: and perhaps, if not directly his ſcholar, 
he might have been an imitator of his works and manner, which 
were in ſuch great reputation, and ſo greatly admired; by which 
means alſo, as Vaſlari ſays of Cavallini, “ fu perciò dai Prelati 
tanto favorito,—Fece in una nave buon numero di figure nelle 
« quali per molto piacergli la maniera Greca, la meſcolò ſempre 
* con quella di Giotto. Venne doppo queſt” opera Pietro in Tof- 
4 cana, per veder Popere de glaltri diſcepoli del ſuo maeſtro Gi- 
otto; dipinſe in San Marco di Firenze molte figure in freſco.” ] 

HERE it may be obſerved, if he was in Rome employed in ſo 
many remarkable works of reputation, and in favour with the ſuc- 
ceeding Popes, eſpecially Gregory X. there is very little doubt to 
be made, that K. Edward, whilſt at Rome, viſited thoſe works 
of Moſaic, being ſo beautiful, and admired for their artifice; and 
from thence concluded, to have his father's monument alſo erected 
at his return: for which purpoſe he brought with him into Eng- 
land all thoſe fine rich Serpentine and Porphyry ſtones, ſome yet 
to be ſeen upon his monument, and the inſcription on it. 

Bur nothing more confirms this opinion, than the conſideration: 
of ſo famous an artiſt from Rome, who thus to poſterity eternizes 
his name, with that of K. Henry III. at whoſe expence, and with. 
whoſe appointments, theſe famous works were done. 

As there was certainly a monument for Sebert the Saxon King, 
and the firſt founder of the abby, and as it was afterwards erected 
by K. Edward the Confeſtor, ſo it is agreed, that Sebert's bones 
were re- placed near the altar of this new magnificent church, erected 
by K. Henry III. Therefore it is not unlikely that the pencil of 
Cavallini may have been employed to paint over his tomb, by the 
ſaid altar; which figures are now much defaced, and hardly viſible; 

ang. 
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and had been the pictures of St. Peter, St. John, &c. K. Sebert, 
and Edward the Confeſſor. St. Peter is painted as ſpeaking to 
K. Sebert, with many verſes. by way of queſtion and anſwer un- 
derneath them, though now become unintelligible by age. There 
was a table of Latin verſes adjoining to the tomb, telling you, in 
ſuch metre as that age afforded, of the great merit of K. Sebert. 
THERE is a long piece curiouſly wrought in one of the old 
prefles, which may probably have been uſed as one of the altar- 
pieces in thoſe times, painted, and with artificial raiſed works; 
adorned alſo with ornaments. and ſmall figures [o]: Contorniato 
d'Oro, as Vaſſari mentions, and which poſſibly may have been the 
pencil of Cavallini; for both Baldinucct and Vaſſari ſay, that after he 
returned to Rome again, he did many works of different kinds: 
« Affermano ſimilmente alcuni, che Pietro fece alcune ſculture, 
e che gli riuſcirono, perche haveva ingegno in qualunque coſa:“ 
Therefore not improbable that he might model and make the Br 
ſtatue of K. Henry III. in braſs, and gilt with gold, which ſtill i 
remains over his tomb; which, by the date of time, may be 
ſuppoſed to have been one of the firſt of that kind in England; 
not but that ſome few monumental ſtatues appear to have been done 
in England. before this, of an older date, but they are cut out of 
the heart of oak, and commonly painted and gilded according to 
the habits of thoſe times. Theſe two points being ſettled, that 
Vaſſari may be, or certainly is, miſtaken in the age of Cavallini, 
or of his being Giotto's ſcholar; it may eaſily follow, that he might 
have had no intelligence of what works Pctrus Romanus did in 


[e] This table of pictures is fixed over the preſs, wherein the effigies of the kings, | 
vulgarly called, The ragged regiment, are placed, 
| The figures ſeem to be painted very neatly, whether in oil, or before that inven-- 
tion, I cannot ſay; but the paint is laid on a thick white ground on board; every 
part of the ornaments, and the frame-work, 1s richly wrought and gilded; many 
parts being ſet with ſtones of beautiful colours, and glaſs painted with gold, 
that, no doubt, when firſt made, it muſt have been a moſt coſtly piece of work. 
*Tis about twelve feet long, and three feet high. I don't think it was made for. 
this place, nor for this uſe certainly, but probably for the great altar of this church, 


other 
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other places than at Rome or Florence, eſpecially, if we conſider 
the diſtance of his time of collecting materials for his hiſtory 
of painting, being, as he himſelf ſays, done about 1 5 50—1 560, near 
twenty years after Cavallini's death. By this I don't propoſe to 
obſcure the great reputation that Vaſſari has gained by that im- 
mortal and laborious work; but only to ſhew, that Cavallini 
was employed in ſo honourable and laſting a monument; and 
as Vaſſari concludes, + Fu Pietro in tutte le ſue coſe diligente 
* molto, e cerco con ogni ſtudio di farſi honore, & acquiſtare 
« fama nell' arte;—la cui lodatiſſima vita, è pieta verſo Dio, fu 
„ degna di eſſere da tutti gli huomini imitata. Mori finalmente 
„ in Roma d'età d' anni 85, nel 1364; fi ſepolto in 8. Paolo 
« fuor di Roma honorevolmente, e con queſto epitaffio, 


« Quantum Romanae Petrus decus addidit urbi, 
«« Pictura tantum dat decus ipſe polo.“ 


By the date of his death and his age, how improbable 1s it that 
he was the ſcholar of Giotto? and by ſo many circumſtantial 
points of hiſtory, in that period of time, it appears, that he was 
really the only artiſt fo renowned, named Petrus Romanus Caval- 
Iini, the ſame author and fabricator of the ſhrine of K. Edward 
the Confeſſor, and very likely of other works in the abbey of 
Weſtminſter, 8 

I MusT remark, that in July 1606, Chriſtiern King of Den- 
mark, brother to K. James the Firſt's Queen, when he came into 
England, proceeded from Greenwich to the Tower of London, 
being attended by the chief clergy and nobility, officers, &c. in 
great pomp through the city of London, through Temple Bar 
to Whitehall; the day enſuing, K. Chriſtiern and Prince Henry, 
with others of both nations, went to the abbey of Weſtminſter, 
1nto the chapel of K. Henry VII, to ſee the monuments. Againſt 
his coming, the image of Q. Elizabeth and certain other images 
of former Kings and Queens, were newly beautified, and adorned 


1 | with 
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with royal veſtures; but the Daniſh King was obſerved to take 
the greateſt notice of St. Edward's ſhrine, and admired the whole 
architecture and frame of it, which was probably then in high 
preſervation. 


— CU % I * — * 2 


X. Obſervations on the Sanctuary at Weſtminſter; 
by Dr. Stukeley. 


Read October 30, 1755. 


N November 14, 1750, I went to ſurvey the old church at 
Weſtminſter, called The Sanctuary, which they were then 
pulling down, to make a new market-houſe. The building itſelf 
1s as extraordinary in its kind, as that we have no clear account 
concerning it in the hiſtory of Weſtminſter abbey, to which it 
manifeſtly belongs. 

Tis compoſed of two churches, one over another; each in the 
form of a croſs. The lowermoſt may be called a double croſs. 
The ground plot is a ſquare of ſeventy five feet; 'tis ſomewhat: 
like that very antient church, of Saxon work, north of Here- 
ford cathedral, of which I took an exact drawing many years 
ago; one church over the other, as here. I think there is a good 
deal of analogy between them, though not exactly of the ſame 
fort of fabrick: nor are we to be too ſtrict in judging of the date 
of buildings from the manner of their work. The architects at 
Here ford kept more cloſely to the moſt antient Britiſh-Roman 
manner,. which they had both from the Romans before they 
left our iſland, and from the later Romans from: Rome; when 
our Saxon anceſtors, upon their firſt coming here, had well nigh. 
ruined all antient Roman fabricks among us. But that the 
Britons, in Roman times, were great artiſts in building, and had 
numerous workmen, we have a ſignal. proof; ſince about the 

| tims. 
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time of our Emperor Caraufius, they were forced in Gaul to 
ſend for maſons into Britain, to rebuild their cities and public 
buildings, deſtroyed by the frequent irruptions of the F N. 
and other German nations. 

Ovus church at Weſtminſter is of the later ſort, which we may 
call Roman-Saxon, near that we commonly call Gothic ; from 
whence I infer, *tis later Saxon work, when there was, and had 
been many years, perhaps, as now, too much intercourſe between 
us and France; and when our builders began to conform to that 
later ſort of architecture, with pointed arches, 

How this later manner of pointed arches prevailed in Europe 
over the former manner of ſemicircular arches, I cannot otherwiſe 
account for, but in ſuppoſing we had it from the Saracens, who had 
well-nigh conquered Spain; they brought it from Africa, originally 
from Arabia, and the ſouthern parts of Aſia, where it {till ſubſiſts. 

Wu I have thought on the origin of architecture, I perſuade 
myſelf, this Arabian manner, as we ought to call it, is the moſt 
antient of all; which the ingenious Greeks, as in every thing elſe, 
improved into the delicacy of what we call Greek and Roman 
architecture. The original of all arts is deduced from nature; 
and affuredly the idea of this Arabian arch, and ſlender pillars, 
is taken from the groves ſacred to religion, of which the great 
patriarch Abraham was the inventor. The preſent Weſtminſter 
abbey, and generally our cathedrals, the Temple church, and the 
like, preſent us with a true notion of thoſe verdant cathedrals of 
antiquity; and which our Druids brought from the eaſt into our 
own iſland, and practiſed before the Romans came hither, 

Havins prefaced thus much concerning that difficult topic, the 
origin of architecture, we come to the church in hand, The Sanc- 
tuary at Weſtminſter. By whom it was founded, is not ſo eaſy to 
be ſaid. I am inclined to judge it was built by Edward the Con- 
feſſor, when he built the firſt abbey. The peculiar purpoſe of it, 
was to be the aſylum, or Sanctuary, of thoſe that fled to the 

cathedral, 
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it much older. 
Tuus John Stow, Firſt Edit. pag. 392. Edward III. about 


« 1347, builded to the uſe of St. Stephen's chapel (though out 
&« of the palace court) ſome diſtance weſt, in the little Sanctuary, 
« a clochard (clochere) of ſtone and timber covered with lead; 
e and placed therein three bells; about the biggeſt of which 
« Was written, 

« King Edward made me 

« Thirty thouſand and three. 

„% Take me down and wey me, 

« And more ſhal ye find me.“ 
Thus Stow. And 'tis ſtill called the Belfry. 
Now, as to the teſtimony of Stow, we may affirm, that 'tis 
not to be underſtood of the whole building. For 16 April, 1751, 
I went to view a ſtone found there, as they were pulling down 


the work, thus fairly cut: 
MCCCXXIIIL 


It was taken from within-ſide, in the north weſt angle, towards 
the floor of the lower church. This was at the end of the reign 
of Edward II. | 

I pox' r ſuppoſe any otherwiſe, than that it was the date of ſome 
reparation of that lower church. A real foundation ſtone, or con- 
ſecration ſtone, is always affixed in a compartment over a door, 
or in a more conſpicuous place. And as to the Clochard, (a French 
word for the belfry,) built of ſtone and timber, and covered with 
lead, according to Stow's report, for the uſe of the Canons of St. 
Stephen; I apprehend, we cannot poſſibly underſtand the whole 
building: But that the King repairing it, covered it with lead, 
and built a tower upon the ſouth eaſt corner, over the old ſtone 


ſtair-caſe, as a ſteeple, to contain the bells. This ſteeple, whether 


of ſtone and timber, or both, and covered with lead, has been 
long ſince demoliſhed, and the bells carried away elſewhere, 


cathedral for ſafety; nevertheleſs, I ſhall not be averſe to think 
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Ir is manifeſtly the moſt abſurd thing imaginable to call the 
whole building clochard, or belfry; though the church, being 
quite diſuſed as a church, andthe tower with the bells built upon 
the old ſtair-caſe, might improperly affix the name of belfry to 
it. But in general, the profound ignorance we are in, both as 
to name, conſecration, and foundation of this edifice, ſeems to 
teſtify its high antiquity, And my friend, the Rev. Mr. Wid- 
more, who has moſt diligently run over all the records of Weſt- 
minſter abby, finds no mention thereof. 

Wx are left, therefore, merely to conjecture about this re- 
markable fabric. I can ſooner believe it to be older than Edward 
the Confeflor, than later. I ſaw very plainly that it was the very 
ſame kind of building, as to manner and materials, as the old 
Saxon palace, by Cotton-houſe; and in general, as the monaſtic 

buildings left of the adjacent abby. 

Tur were a long time in demoliſhing it with great labour 
and expence. It conſiſted moſtly of rag-ſtone from Suſſex; the 
mortar made of the ſame, burnt into lime. No rock could be 
harder. And ſometimes they attempted to blow up parts of it 
with gun- powder. Three of the angles of the lower church are 
built ſolid, 16 feet ſquare. In the upper church, ſquare: rooms 
were made over them; and ſeem to have been, as marked in the 
plan; one, a lodging- room for the Sacriſtan, as was uſual in the 
earlieſt times; another was the reveſtry. 

I x Now not whether the upper church was over- arched with 
ſtone, or covered flat with timber and lead; and repaired by Ed- 
ward III. when he built the bell- tower, which 1s. the foundation 
of Stow's report. 

Tux little circular ſtair-caſe towards the eaft, and on the out- 
fide, by the principal entrance, was to carry people into the upper 
church, and made much later than the original ſtructure; moſt pro- 
bably by Edward III. when the greater ſtair-caſe in the ſouth-eaſt 
angle was appropriated to the new tower, and the uſe of the bells. 

It contained ſeventeen ſteps in height; : It is built of large ſtones 


quite 
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quite different from the reſt of the work. The door of the lower 
church, or principal entrance of the fabric, was covered with 
plates of iron; I ſuppoſe to ſecure it from fire, and the violence 
of ſuch as would attempt to carry off any perſon who fled hither 
for ſanctuary. 

THE eſplanade at top was paved with flat ſtones when we 
viewed it, and had many tenements built upon it; which, no 
doubt, yielded good rents from the unhappy perſons obliged to 
live there for life. Thus John Stow, of the place: The privilege 
« of ſanctuary was firſt granted by Sebert, King of the Eaſt 
% Saxons; fince encreaſed by Edgar King of the Weſt Saxons; 
te renewed and confirmed by Edward the Confeſſor.“ 

Our author gives us his charter. 
See the ſtatute of H. VIII. 32d year. 

ALL that we have to add, by way of reflection on what is 
ſaid, is this. Thoſe writers are moſt certainly miſtaken, who 
think- we had no ſtone buildings here before the Conqueſt. I 
know of very many, and have drawings of them. Bede tells us 
expreſsly, that Benedict biſhop of Northumberland, and his com- 
panion, the great S. Wilfrid of Vork, brought workmen from 
Rome, glaziers, painted glaſs, and artificers of all forts, This 
was in the ſeventh century. 

S. WiIrIr RID built many cathedrals; Alkmondbury, now de- 
moliſhed; Ely, for S. Audry; the major part of it now remain- 
ing, turned into prebendal houfes: Hexham and Rippon ſtill 
remain. He built St. Leonard's priory by Stamford; the weſt 
part and front remains. He built St. Mary's church, Stamford; 
the tower of the ſteeple remains. 

OLDER than this is the neighbouring Tickencote, built by 
Peada, firſt Chriſtian king of the Mercians; who likewiſe built 
Peterborough cathedral; the body whereof, of the ancient 
ſtructure, remains. 

Orp than all yet mentioned, is the cathedral af Southwell, 
built about A. D. 630; the whole remaining, except the choir, It 
was founded by the Northumbrian Apoſtle Paulinus ; who like- 
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wiſe built many pariſh churches in Yorkſhire. Some I have ſeen, 
and taken drawings of them; particularly, that at Godmundham, 
where is the original font in which he baptized the heathen 
high prieſt Coifi. He built Northallerton church, now remain- 
ing. His effigies is placed on the outſide of it. 

I covLD recite many great and entire churches in the Weſt 
Saxon kingdom, as at the Devizes, Romſey, Stukeley in Bucks; 
Whitby; Northumberland; Wimborn minſter, Dorſetſhire; many 
more, but we need go no further than Rocheſter, and Waltham 
abby, indubitably older than the Conqueſt. St. Alban's church 
built by King Offa. 


WV. STUKELY. 
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XI. Account of Leſnes 1 "A Dr. Stukeley, in a 
Letter to the R ight Honourable the Lord C. hancellor 
Hardwicke. 


Read April 12, 1753. 


ESTERDAY, I made a moſt agreeable journey, though 
it may be called a pilgrimage, to viſit the venerable remains 
of Leſnes Abby, at Earith in Kent, founded by Richard de Lucie, 
lord chancellor, and chief juſtice to Henry II. He was a near 
relation to your Lordſhip's neighbour, Lady Rois iA of Roiſton. 
It was impoſſible that I ſhould not think of giving your Lordſhip 
the ſubſequent account of my obſervations there, for an amuſe- 
ment during your retirement from buſineſs and cares of ſtate, 
RicHARD de Lucie was chancellor, lord chief juſtice, and 
counſellor of ſtate, to that great Monarch Henry II. the greateſt, 
in my opinion, of thoſe that have been ſince the Norman Conqueſt, 


In ve v111, of the ſecond part of Lady Rolfs 1A, I have given 
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a ſketch of his juſt character. In 1167, Richard de Lucie entered 
upon his high offices to that Monarch, on the deceaſe of Robert 
Beaumont, furnamed Boſſu, earl of Leiceſter. 

In 1173, he was conſtituted lord protector of England, whilſt 
the king was in Normandy, oppoſing the unjuſt violences of the 
King of France, and of his own ſon, young K. Henry, and others 
combined againſt him in a great and formidable league. Richard 
built the ſtrong caſtle of Chippin-Ongar 1 in Eſſex, to hold for the 
king in thoſe troubleſome times. The King was fully ſatisfied of his 
great wiſdom and fidelity. And Richard ſoon had an opportunity of 
adding the character of an hero to thoſe of his other accompliſhments. 

Tux young king had unnaturally joined the king of France 
againſt his own father; and engaged the Earl of Boloign, among 
others, into the confederacy. He bribed him with the donation of 
he famous and rich ſoke of Kirkton, in my native country of 
Jolland in Lincolnſhire: It is more properly called Drayton-ſoke. 

t was the original eſtate and ſeat of the firſt Saxon Kings, and 
arls of Mercia, and the origin of the potent 3 of Mercia; 
nd hence the name Mercians, Marſhmen. 

THE Earl of Boloign was to invade England, and join Robert, 
ſurnamed Blanchmains, Earl of Leiceſter, ſon of the preceding; and 
he brought 10,000 men over with him, to favour this rebellion. 

RicHaRD de Lucie took the field, and fought them all in a 
pitched battle at Farnham in Suffolk; totally routed and de- 
ſtroyed them. He ſent the Earl of Leiceſter, and the other 
priſoners of note, to the King beyond ſea, After this, he went 
and ſubdued the rebellious party at Leiceſter, and ſubverted the 
walls of that city, which were of Roman ſtructure. 

In 1174, he laid ſiege to the caſtle of Huntingdon, held againſt 
the King by the Scotith King's brother David. In a word, he 
ſaved the realm from ruin, *till King Henry returned. 

IN 1176, he projected the great affair of the aſſize of the realm; 
the appointment of the aſſizes for the adminiſtration of juſtice; 

which 
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which is continued to this day. I have given an account of it 
in the ſecond part of Lady Rots14, pag. 92. 

IN 1177, he was one of the witneſſes to the award, or deter- 
mination made by our Monarch, between the King of Caſtile, 
and the King of Navarre; together with William de Magnaville, 
Earl of Eſſex, fon to Lady Ro1s1a. 

Tu next year, he reſigned all his great dignities and places 
tothe King's hands. Sated with honour and human grandeur, 
he reſolved to betake himſelf to the ſerene and mental pleaſures 
of a religious life. Accordingly, he retired to his ſeat and manor 
of Leſnes, in the pariſh of Earith in Kent; and on 11 June, St. 
Barnabas's day, he gave it, with due ſolemnity, for that purpoſe ; 
and began the foundation of the church, and took upon himſelf 
the order and habit of religion, according to the Benedictin in- 
ſtitution of Canons- regular. 

THe ſituation of this place is extremely agreeable; a fine, dry, 
gravelly country, elevated, having a proſpe& over the Thames 
into Eflex ; much oak woods, with paſture, arable and commons 
intermixt, or open heaths; underneath, a vaſt extent of flat, dry, 
marſh, very rich land, upon the Thames. 

LESNESs ſtands on a pretty prominence, half way down the hill, 
toward the marſh. Above is a very large and beautiful oak wood. 
The major part of the original houſe, or ſeat of the founder, is 
now left, being the preſent farm houſe. The religious buildings 
are towards the ſouth ; but very little remaining. There were 
two grand gate- ways into the firſt court; one to the weſt, another 
to the eaſt; both not long ſince deſtroyed. 

THe building of the manſion houle is, according to the ſtyle of 
that time, very good: Stone below, timber ſtud-work above; a 
noble large hall, with a curious roof of Cheſnut. Near the upper 
end, a very old-faſhioned ſtair-caſe, of much timber, but grand. 
This leads up to the chambers and lodging-rooms of the founder, 
and his ſucceſſors, the priors. Beyond the hall is the parlour; 
on the right hand of it, the kitchen and offices. 

| SOUTH 
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SouTH of the dwelling is the church, built of ſtone; only the 
north wall remaining, and that ruinous; but enough to give one 
a juſt notion of the whole in its original ſtate. There were cloiſters 
on the ſouth fide of the church; the outward wall thereof only now 
remaining. There ſeems to have been a vault under the weſt end 
of the church. South of the cloiſters was the Refectory, or hall of 
the canons; the lodgings, kitchen, offices, and, I ſuppoſe, the ſub- 
prior's apartment; only the outward incloſing walls remaining. 

Tux whole area of the church, cloiſters, and lodgings, &c. is 
now a kitchen garden, They told us they had dug up, from time 
to time, the foundations of the buildings, with many coffins of 
ſtones, corps, and monuments. A tomb-ſtone ſtill remains on the 
eaſt fide, by the wall. Theſe were of the canons, who were always 
buried along the cloiſters. Doubtleſs, many fine brafies, and mo- 
numents of great perſons buried in the church, are now no more. 

Mos r of the north fide of the church is ſtanding. In this his 
abby the great and gcod founder died, the year after he entered 
into religion, viz. on July 14, 1179: He was interred on the right 
ſide of the altar, in the choir. The induſtrious Weever gives us 
the inſcription on his monument, page 336; and in page 777, 
tells us how,.in 1630, it was diſcovered, after having been long 
covered with rubbith, and the ruins of the ſacred ſtructure, from 
the time of the diflolution. It was opened, and his venerable 
remains ſeen by many, by himſelf among the reſt. 

Tu owner of the manor covering it up again, planted a bay 
tree upon it, now growing upon the ſpot; the fineſt by far which 
I ever ſaw; aud on viewing it with pleaſure, I could not but re- 
member thoſe verſes in Pſalm xc11. 12, 13. 


« The righteous ſhall flourith as a palm- tree: He ſhall grow 
„like a cedar in Lebanon. 


„ Thoſe that be planted in the houſe of the Lord, ſhall 
« flouriſh in the courts of our God.” 


WEEVER ſays, many other monumental eifigies, tombs, and 
inſcriptions were found: tor undoubtediy many great perſonages 


Were 
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were here interred, during the ſeveral centuries of the continuance 
of this abby, particularly the founder's deſcendants, relations, 
friends, and many great families of the neighbourhood. | 

GoprREY de Lucie, his only fon, ſmit by his father's example, 
went into orders, and was biſhop of Wincheſter; he was buried 
here in 1204. He was a great benefactor of the houſe. His 
epitaph is in Weever, page 337. | 

RIcHARD de Lucie's eldeſt daughter, Maud, was married to 
Robert Fitzwalter; whoſe daughter, Chriſtiana, was wife to Lady 
Rois14's ſon, William de Magnaville, Earl of Eſſex, above-men- 
tioned. This ſon was equally a favourite with his mother, and 
with K. Henry II. His effigies ſhe has rudely cut, among the reſt 
of her family, in her monumental Chapel at Roiſton, in the chalk 
rock under ground. Tis that marked (5) in my Third Plate. 

RIcuAR D de Lucie's third daughter was Roiſia; named, no 
doubt, from our Lady Rois1a, moſt probably her godmother. 
She, becoming a ward of K. John's, was married to Richard de 
Warren, the King's ſon. She had a couſin, Roiſia, married to 
Fulbert de Dover, lord of Chilham caſtle in Kent. All which, or 
many of theſe families, probably were buried in this church. 

TH1s is one of thoſe abbies that happened to become a pre- 
lude to the fatal diſſolution, ſo terrible a ſtroke to our hiſtory and 
antiquities. It was granted, with others, to Cardinal Wolſey. 

ALL the reflection we need to add, to what has been ſaid on 
our excellent founder, 1s this: Religion fails not, firſt or laſt, 
to make an impreſſion on truly great minds. It was then the 
faſhion and method of ſhewing it, to build theſe religious places, 
and largely endow them. And this was dedicated to Becket, as 
was the faſhion of that time; and a kind of compliment to the 
King. 

Your Lordſhip has ſhewn true judgment in re-building your 
parochial church at Wimple; a thing more beneficial to the 


commonwealth and mankind.” | 
Wm. STUKELEY. 
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XII. On the firſ# Peopling of Britain. By the Rev. 


Dr. Haviland, Rector of North Pederwin in Corn- 


wall. 
Read June 19, 1760. 


LTHOUGH this iſland muſt have been peopled from 
A the adjacent continent, yet I think it muſt have been firſt 
inhabited by the poſterity of ſome of the other ſons of Japhet, 
(although by which of them no one can at preſent preſume to 
determine) and not by any of the deſcendants of Gomer, by 
what name foever called; and there ſeems to be good authority to 
ſupport this opinion. | 

PRE RON was fixed to a favourite hypotheſis, and his principal 


intention was, to give a plauſible account of Gomer and his family; 


and to trace out their ſeveral migrations into Europe, which he 
was to ſupport by the beſt evidence he could get, and in which he 
ſpared no pains. Vet, after all, theſe are precarious and incon- 
cluſive, being chiefly collected from hiſtory remarkably fabulous. 
Hence he took no notice of any of the other ſons of Japhet, nor 
concerned himſelf, when they were diſperſed, or where they were 
ſettled. If he had, he muſt have diſcovered, that Javan and 
Tubal, and perhaps Tiras, with their families, had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and the ifles of the ſea ; 
and continued their migrations farther weſtward long before any of 
Gomer's poſterity could have come into it. This diſcovery would 
have been founded on much ſtronger reaſons than any which he 
hath given for the original peopling of Europe by the Gomerians. 

TRE holy Scripture affords ſufficient evidence to ſhew, that 
Javan was the firſt poſſeſſor of Greece, and Tubal of Italy. It 
is very uſual in thoſe writings to give the name of the Patriarch 
to the country which he planted. Inſtances are numerous; and 
thus, in particular, Greece is known by the name of Javan, and 
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Italy of Tubal. If thoſe Patriarchs had not themſelves conducted 
their families into thoſe countries, it. is not probable that the coun- 
tries would have borntheir names, Not only the country, but inha- 
bitants likewiſe of Greece, were known by the name of Javan: 
They were called Iaones (the radical letters of Javan) contracted 
afterwards into Iones. His ſon Eliſha is ſuppoled, from the afh- 
nity of the word, to have given his name to Elis, in his ſettle- 
ment in Peloponneſus; and from thence it is very probable that 
he peopled the iſles of the ſea, in the proper ſenſe of the word; 
the iftands of the Archipelago, being called in Scripture the iſles 
of Eliſha, and perhaps the whole Peloponneſus. 

 Trovcn the ſacred hiſtory is filent as to the ſettlement of 
Tiras in Europe; yet the affinity of the name hath placed it in 
Thrace, with as good a reaſon as any of the ſettlements of the 
Gomerian branch. We hear of him no where elſe; and as he 
was the younger brother, muſt have taken what the others left 
him. The authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory have raifed a ftrong 
objection againſt what hath been ſaid, tt, Git declared it mon- 
ſtrouſly abſurd to imagine, that theſe patriarchs could get over 
the ſea into Europe with their numerous retinue, ſo long before 
navigation, even by coaſting, was known. | 

Tus authority of Scripture is, I think, a full anſwer to this 
objection, wherein it is expreſsly mentioned, that by the ſons of 


Japhet the iſles of the ſea were divided. But how can theſe 
things be? is the old queſtion of infidels, who, becauſe they cannot 


anſwer it, arrogantly affirm, that theſe things could not be. To 
give a proper weight to their objection, they ſhould have given 
ſome reaſonable proof of the truth of their aſſertion, and have 
aſcertained the time when, the place where, and on what occaſion, 
navigation was firſt attempted. But it is wild and extravagant to 
contradict the authority of Scripture, by an unwarrantable pre- 
ſumption, that ſince there could be no other way for Javan and 
his brethren to get into Europe, but by croſſing the Helleſpont, 
it was impoſſible for him to take that way, becauſe he had not, 


nor could have, proper means for this purpoſe, 


I On 
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On the other hand, if the Scripture warrants me to maintain 
the contrary aſſertion, and ſupplies me with reaſons to defend and 
ſupport it, I may be indulged in a liberty of taking it, and affirm, 
that Javan and his brethren, with their families, did croſs the 
ſtreights into Europe, and that they were furniſhed with means 


effectual for making their attempt ſucceſsful. 


I IMAGINE that it may be laid down as a rule, that, in theſe 
firſt migrations of the Patriarchs for repleniſhing the earth, the 
fathers, or the heads of the family, remained in their primary 
ſituation, and detached off their ſons to their reſpective ſettle- 
ments, when they were increaſed to a competent number for that 
purpoſe; who, in their turn, took the ſame method, and removed 


their poſterity to a diſtant country. 


AFTER the general diſperſion at Babel, Japhet with all his de- 
ſcendants is ſuppoſed to have ſettled in the leſſer Aſia; a ſmall 
allotment for ſo numerous a family as his was expected to become, 
from the promiſe of God made to him by his Father Noah, of the 
great enlargement of it. Hence, whilſt himſelf remained in this 
ſituation, he ſent his ſons to take poſſeſſion of, and people the 
ſeveral countries appointed them for their reſpective habitations. 
Four of them diſperſed themſelves eaſtward in Aſia, through Cap- 
padocia, &c. along the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, and in time ex- 


tended themſelves much farther. The progreſs of the other three 


was ſtopped by the ſea, and Helleſpontic ſtreights, by which they 
were hemmed in on the one ſide, and by their father and brethren 
on the other ſide. . It is not unreaſonable, in theſe circumſtances 
of their ſituation, to ſuppoſe, that their father Japhet ſhould 
prompt and encourage them, and perhaps lay his fatherly com- 
mands upon them, to attempt a paſſage croſs theſe ſtreights, either 
at the Hclleſpont, or Boſphorus; that he ſhould give them proper 
advice, inſtructions, and directions, which he muſt have been ca- 
pable of doing, for making the undertaking feazible and ſucceſsful. 
On this occaſion, Japhet muſt have remembered the aflurance 
given to him by Noah, that God would enlarge, or, as it is tranſ- 

H 2 lated 
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lated in the margin, perſuade Japhet; that is, as the word is ca- 
pable of two ſignifications, if we take it in both, that God, by the 
influence of his Spirit upon the mind of Japhet, would perſuade 
him to carry on the enlargement and increaſe of his family, and 
to uſe all the proper means for that purpoſe, and particularly 
prompt him to this attempt, as the moſt effectual for fulfilling 
the promiſe. 

JayneT had himſelf worked in the building of the ark; he 
knew the manner of its conſtruction, and the deſign of it, and 
found by experience that it anſwered the end for which it was 
built, He could therefore, and probably did, put his ſons in a 
method of making boats, or veſſels, of a like nature, which would 
be neceſſary for conveying them and their families acroſs a nar- 
row channel of the ſea. 

Bur perhaps, after all that hath been ſaid, the invention of boats, 
or ſuch like floating veſſels, conventent for a ſecure paſſage over great 
and deep rivers, muſt be traced up higher; for the ſeveral material 
circumſtances which attended the forwarding the general diſperſion 
ſeem neceſſarily to require them. Babel was ſituated in the plains 
of Shinaar, between the Euphrates and Tigris, very wide, and deep 
rivers. It was impoſſible for ſo many people, at the diſperſion, te 
croſs thoſe rivers without ſome ſuch machines to convey them 
over. It cannot be conceived that they built bridges for that pur- 
poſe, being a work more difficult to be done than the making of 
boats, If Javan then was at Babel on the diſperſion, he muſt have 
ſeen and uſed ſuch veſſels long before he came to the Helleſpont; 
which, if he found to be broader than the Euphrates, and might 
imagine more difficult to be crofled, or more dangerous, he might 
overcome theſe obſtacles by making his boats larger and ſtronger. 
Miſraim is ſuppoſed to have taken poſſeſſion of Egypt ſoon after 
the diſperſion, and muſt have had ſuch like conveniencies for 
paſling over the Nile, as they had uſed before at the Euphrates. 

Ir then, for theſe reaſons, I ſhould ſay, that theſe Patriarchs, 
with their numerous retinue, were thus conveyed into Europe, 
defigned by God to be the lot of their inheritance; where 1s the 
abſurdity alledged from the impoſſibility of the fact? 
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Tnosk who have made the cloſeſt ſearch into antient hiſtory 
for the diſcovery of the origin of uſeful arts and inventions, have 
not ſucceeded in the moſt remarkable; and have been puzzled in 
determining the neceſſary circumſtances of time, place, perſons, 
and the end requiſite for the fixing the era of navigation, and 
building veſſels proper for that purpoſe. Perhaps, what hath been 
ſaid may, in ſome meaſure, ſupply the omiſſion of the hiſtory of 
this invention; at leaſt give more light to this obſcure point than 
can be had any where elſe. For what period of time can be aſ- 
ſigned more proper for it, than whilſt Noah's ſons were alive, who 
worked in the building of the Ark, and could give their ſons di- 
rections for making ſomething like it, and to be equally buoyant on 
the water? Can any point of that period be better fixed than 
that of Javan's and his brethren paſſing over the Helleſpont into 
Europe, when there was an abſolute neceſlity for ſuch veſſels? 

Mus not Javan, and his ſon Eliſha in particular, have after- 
wards uſed the ſame means in peopling the ifles of the ſea, literally 
taken, which were in ſight of one another, as the iſles of the Ar- 
chipelago all are? Certainly the accompliſhment of God's promiſe 
of his enlargement of Japhet, and promoting his great defign, by 
the general diſperſion at Babel for the ſpeedy re-peopling the earth, 
was a matter of much greater importance than any benefit of 
commerce could at any time afterwards have been. 

Ir what hath been mentioned is ſufficient to confute the im- 


aginary impoſſibility of Javan and his brethren's paſſage into 


Europe, there was time enough for their deſcendants to continue 
their progreſs, and ſupply with inhabitants the farthermoſt parts 
of it, France and Spain. 


Iso Pos, that 8 theſe three brethren were ſafely landed on 


the European ſhore, they ſeparated, and took different routs to pre- 
ſerve their patriarchal authority over their reſpective families, which 
would otherwiſe have interfered; and they were all under their 


father Japhet's before they left Aſia. At this ſeparation, Javan, 


doubtleſs, went into Greece, with his deſcendants, along the ſea 
coaſt; 
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coaſt; and if Tubal and his poſterity were the planters of Italy, 
their way thither was through the north parts of Greece; which 
having peopled, they might by degrees come into Italy, whilſt 
Tiras took the country directly north from the Helleſpont for his. 
ſhare in the diviſion, and inhabited Thrace, and diſperſed his pro- 
geny, as they increaſed, ſtill farther, 

Ir there is any foundation in the reaſon of the thing for what I 
have here advanced, and if Javan and his brethren came into Eu- 
rope, as hath been with ſome probability ſhewed, there muſt have 
been a period of ſome hundred of years from the time of Javan's 
coming into Europe, and the firſt introduction of the Gomerians, 
even by Pezron's own account; a period ſufficient for ſupplying 
the weſtern parts of Europe with inhabitants. The Gomerians 


continued a long time in Aſia along and beyond the Euxine ſea, 


and inthe inland countries, far to the ſouth, under difterent names; 
ſome of their own taking, and others as nicknames impoſed upon 
them by their neighbours, before their migration into Europe. 
During this great period, the three Patriarchs, before mentioned, had 
time to people the greateſt and moſt weſtern countries of this part 
of the world, notwithſtanding the many obſtructions they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily meet with, which, though theſe might ſtop their progreſs, 
yet did not hinder their increaſing, whereby they moved forward 
in more numerous bodies, when thoſe difficulties were removed. 
Ir Tubal then was the firſt poſſeſſor and planter of Italy, that 
is the neareſt place I can find to fetch our original inhabitants from, 
and the moſt likely to have ſupplied us. Perhaps, the nigheſt part 
of that country, lying between us and Italy, might have been 
ſtocked with people almoſt as ſoon as Italy itſelf. For if Tubal 
ſhould have remained for ſome time in the ſkirts of Italy, along the 
banks of the Po, and the Milaneſe, until the uſual cauſes of remov- 
ing farther ſhould compel him; and that then, finding his company 
numerous enough for a diviſion, he may have detached one body of 
them towards France, and the other into the heart of Italy; by 


this means ſouthern France might have been peopled as ſoon as 
| the 
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On the firſt peopling of Britain. 55 
the furthermoſt parts of Italy. I was willing to bring them into 
theſe weſtern countries, (which, being very large, require a longer 


time for their being inhabited, ) as ſoon as I could with reaſon- 
able probability. 


Ir then Javan and his brethren, with their families, came into 
Europe at the time, and in the manner, which hath been repre- 
ſented, there was a period of above 400 years, at the leaſt, be- 
tween this and the beginning of the Gomerians migration; a 
period ſufficient for ſtocking all the ſouthern and weltern parts 
of Europe with inhabitants. 

To what hath been ſaid muſt be added, that the migration of 
the Gomerians into Europe is not related as planting of colonies, 
and furniſhing them with inhabitants, but as a warlike expe- 
dition, as an invaſion andirruption. And they are repreſented as 
conquerors, ſubduing and driving the former inhabitants out of 
their poſſeſſions, or, where there was room enough, incorporating 
with them ; and, as is always uſual with conquerors, compelling 
them to obſerve their laws and cuſtoms, to learn and ſpeak their 
language, and take their name. 

TH1s ſeems to me to be the caſe of this iſland, and the neigh- 
bouring continent. They were invaded and ſubdued, and obliged 
to take the names of their conquerors, and to quit the original 
name of their family; which, being by the ſilence of Hiſtory wholly 
loſt, was abſorbed in the appellation of Celts, Gauls, Gomerians, &c. 
who, having gotten poſſeſſion of the country, afterwards aſſumed 
the claim to be the aborigines of it; whilſt thoſe, who were really 


Jo, might be induced to reſign willingly their pretenſions to it, and 


to change their names, out of a vanity, either of being thought: 
the deſcendants of the eldeſt branch of Noah's eldeſt fon, rather 
than a younger; or elſe, from imagining the appellation of a con- 
quering, more honourable than of a vanquiſhed, nation.. 


XIII. X Lever 
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XIII. A Letter from Smart Lethieullier, Ei; i Mr. 
Gale, on the Icening-Street, and other Roman Roads 


in England. 
Read Nov. 10, 1735. 


R. Stukeley, in his ſeventh Iter, ſpeaking. of a hill a little 

above Ambroſbury, ſays, The Icening-ſtreet runs between 

« this hill and the Bourn river coming from Newbury, as I ſup- 

<« poſe, through Chute foreſt, vulgarly called Chute Cauſe-way, 

Where, at Lurgiſhall, it makes a fine terras-walk in the garden 

&« of Sir Philip Meadows; then paſſes the Bourn river about Tud- 

% worth, and, fo by this place, to the eaſtern gate of Old Sarum, 
« the Roman Sorbiodunum.“ | 

Tis probable, the Doctor met with wrong information in this 
neighbourhood, ſince he could hardly have fallen into the miſ- 
takes, evident in the foregoing paſſage, had he viewed the ſitu- 
ation of this part of the country. 

For firſt, as to the Icening-ſtreet coming from Newbury to Old 
Sarum, which he has likewiſe expreſſed in his map, I take it to be 
entirely a miſtake. I have examined a great part of the interme- 
diate country myſelf, and likewiſe enquired of many ſenſible per- 
ſons perfectly acquainted with it; and could never ſee or hear of 
any bank or cauſeway, in the leaſt reſembling a Roman road, 
which went between them; and, as there 1s no journey in the Iti- 
nerary between Ad Spinas, and Sorbiodunum, there is, I think, 
the leſs reaſon to expect one. However, had ſuch a raad ever 
exiſted, it muſt have made a very extraordinary and uſeleſs angle 
weſtward, to have crofled the river at Tidworth, and proceeded 
thence to Old Sarum; ſince the road now in uſe, either through or 

near Andover, is a much ſtreighter line. Had ſuch a road gone 
through Sir Philip Meadows” garden, it muſt have gone from 
N. E. to S. W. whereas the road, which really goes there, is in a 
ſtreight direction from N. W. to S. E. and is indeed part of a 


quite different road, as I ſhall preſently ſhew you, 
To. 
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To paſs over the Doctor's placing Sir Philip Meadows' gardens 
at Lurgiſhall (which are at Conault in Chute pariſh, at leaſt three 
miles to the N. E. of it) and his ſuppoſing the Roman road from 
thence to be that, which enters the eaſt gate of Sarum, I ſhall 
haſten to give you the courſe of two Roman Roads which croſs 
this country, and interſe& one another; the one from Silcheſter 
to Old Sarum, the other from Marlborough to Wincheſter, as they 
have lately been tranſmitted to me by an intelligent perſon, who 
has made thoſe enquiries his buſineſs for ſome years, and aſſures 
me he has travelled every ſtep of them himſelf. 

Tux firſt of theſe has not been unobſerved by Camden, or 
Stukeley, or the Britannia Romana; but none of them informs us 
of its courſe. The Doctor conjectures it paſſes through Andover, 
but in that he 1s likewiſe miſtaken, 

T'x1s road from Silcheſter goes by Tadley to Baghurſt, leaves 
Woolverton a quarter of a mile to the north, aſcends the chalk 
hills by Hannington church, paſſes Fremantle park, and to the 
ſouth of Litchfield, 1. e. the field of carcaſes [o] (ſays Camden), 
which interpretation 1s confirmed by ſeven remarkable barrows near 
the place; whether Roman or not, I do not pretend to determine. 
From hence it paſſes Egbury Caſtle, a very large entrenchment, 
probably a Caſtellum or Manſio upon the road; goes next to St. 
Mary-Bourne to Finkley, a houſe built upon it by Eaſton town 
farm, between Andover and Charleton, leaving the former a little to 
the north; it goes next to a place called the Hundred Acres corner, 
by Gallows hill, where formerly ſtood a gibbet; through Monkſton, 
Tharſton, and Amport, three villages upon it; then between Grately 
and Quarley, to the South fide of Quarley Hill, on the top of which 
is a large entrenchment; and here, having run too much weſt, for 
the ſake of keeping the bottoms, and avoiding the ſudden ſteep 


[0] * Ap. Bedam Licidfield dicitur, et exponitur Campus cadaverum, quia multi 
cc hie ſub Diocletiano martyrium paſſi ſunt; ab A. S. Lice, cadaver. Somnero 


autem exponitur Campus irriguus, a verbo Liccian, (ambere; quia ab alluente flu- 
ce yio lambitur,” Skinn. 


Vor. I. | I hills, 
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hills, which are frequent in this part of the downs, it makes 
2 turn to the ſouth about one point of the compaſs, and there 
croſſing the river at Portown, or Porton, it goes in a line to the 
eaſt gate of Old Sarum. 

THe other road, going from Marlborough to Wincheſter, has, I 
think, hitherto efcaped the notice of Antiquaries as to the termi- 
nations; nor do I remember to have ſeen any part of it mentioned, 
except that in Sir Philip Meadows' garden, arid a {mall hint in 
the biſhop of London's Additions to Camden, in the following 
words, At Eſcourt (not far from a great cauſeway, ſuppoſed to 
be a Roman vicinal way) a large earthen veſſel was dug up in 
de the year 1693, in which were two other; one of them full of 
e aſhes or bones.” This road, going from Marlborough, leaves 
the great chalky way, which 1s the turnpike road, and runs up the 
green hill to the corner of an hedge, a little above Minall church; 
crofles the fteld within that hedge diagonally; crofles two more 
ficlds; then through the corner of Leavy coppice, croſs an arable 
ground into Savernake foreſt; then runs directly down a hill, 
through Aſhlet coppice, croſs the valley, about three furlongs on 
the S. W. of Mr. Beacher's lodge; through Birken grove to To- 
kenham park; through Lord Bruce's gardens, down the hill to 
Croaton mill, leaving Great Bedwin about one mile and a half 
to the N. E. goes along the fide of a hill to the N. E. fide of 
Wilton; to the Nag's-head, through Marton-ſtreet, to Oxenwood- 
gate; having hitherto kept a ſtreight courſe to the S. E. but here, 
to avoid a deep and almoſt impaſſable valley, called Hippen's- 
court bottom, the Roman ſurveyor thought proper to make the 
road take a compals to the 8. W. and S. up Titcomb hill, by 
Scots-Poor, over Chute Heath to ſome brick kilns; and then to 
Sir Philip Meadows' park, at the entrance of which it re- aſſumes 
its S. E. direction, and for ſome way makes a delightful walk, 
planted on both ſides, and being uncovered, appears to have been 
made of fine gravel, though none ſuch is near this place. From 

4 | this 
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this park it deſcends toa bottom; then up a hill, leaving Tangley 
church a furlong to the S. W. near which it paſſes through an 
entrenchment of about two acres and a half, with deep ditches, 
probably a Caſtellum or Manſio for the ſake of travellers, and 
conveniently ſituated, being about midway, 1. e. fourteen miles, 
from each ſtation; from hence it goes through Hetherden directly 
out into Charlton Common, lately incloſed, along by Eaſton 
Town-Farm, where, a little beyond the gate that turns to the 
houſe, it croſſes the road I have before deſcribed, between Sil- 
ceſter and Old Sarum; from thence, through a common field, it 
goes three quarters of a mile 'N, E. of Andover, out into the 
Downs; then into Wherewell woods, through which it 1s a bridle 
way; after which, half a mile to a ford, croſs the river Tees or 
Teſt, called Cold-Harbour, and from thence for ſeven miles 
ſtreight croſs the Downs to Wincheſter, entering it at the North- 
gate. This road is in ſome places ſeven foot above the ſurface, 
and of a good breadth. 

AND now, Sir, I fear I have tired your patience more than if 
you had rode the ways I have been deſcribing; but, as I think 
matters of this nature are frequently not underſtood, for want of 
being particular, words, at beſt, giving but a faint idea, I hope 
you will excuſe whatever may ſeem tedious. 

TH1s road ſeems the more worthy notice, as it puts it beyond 
diſpute, that Marlborough, and not Weſt-Kennet, was the Cu- 
netio of Antoninus. Whether its vicinity to Great Bedwin, but 
yet not going through it, is an argument for or againſt Dr. 


Stukeley's conjecture, of that place being the Leucomagus of Ra- 


vennas, I ſubmit to better judgment. 


XIV. Extras 
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XIV. Extract of a Letter from Mr. Richard Willis, of 
Andover, relating to the Courſe of the Ikeneld-Street, 
Read December 18, 1760. 

Beg the gentlemen of the Society, and Dr. Stukeley in particular, 

would obſerve the Diverticulum Mr. Taylor has ſhewn in his 
map, or accurate ſurvey of Hampſhire, of the Ikeneld- ſtreet, run- 
ning from the north-eaſt corner of Sir Philip Meadows' park, 
which Mr. Taylor calls Chute parꝶ [a] to a littleghouſe to the S. W. 
called Scots-Poor. This Diverticulum 1s called Chute- cauſeway. 
Then note what the Dr. ſays of Chute-cauſeway, (Itin. Curioſ. 
pag. 175.) and they will perceive this is the Ikeneld-ſtreet con- 
tinued from Wincheſter; confequently, that it does not come 
from Newbury, as the Doctor ſuppoſes: He alſo ſays, this is 
Chute-foreſt, though vulgarly called Chute-cauſeway. In this I 
affirmed he was miſtaken, 1 imagining this to be Chute-foreſt, that 
Mr. Camden ſaid a cauſeway ran into, weſtward from Silcheſter ; 
but, that that was called the Portway [5], which Mr. Taylor's 
map confirms. That Andover pariſh was, in Camden's time, part 
of Chute-foreſt, I ſhall ſhew hereafter; and that no part of the 
faid foreſt was ever north of the village called Chute, Chute-foreſt 
as deſcribed in this map will ſhew. 

I FURTHER appeal to all gentlemen of Antiquarian taſte in theſe 
parts, whether any Roman cauſeway went from Newbury to 
Chute-cauſeway; and would alfo enquire, if any between Goreing 
and Newbury; and whether the cauſeway from Scots-Poor runs to 
Old Sarum, which, I think, I can deny; as I do affirm that it pro- 
ceeds hence, after croſſing the Kennet River, to the eaſt of Marl- 
borough, and divides into a vicinal way from Badbury Camp near 
Wanborough; thence, by Mr. Wiſe's account, it paſſes on by the 
White-horſe hill, and Wantage to Goreing, and is Dr. Plot's 
Ixkeneld- ſtreet; thence to Royſton or Barley. But from Wanbo- 
rough, the great Ikeneld- ſtreet, (one of the four Baſilical ways,) 
runs, as J affirm it from my own inſpection, into Warwickſhire, 
through which county J leave the proof of it to Mr. Beighton's 
actual ſurvey of Warwickſhire. 


[a] Viz, from the figure 326, Sir Sydney's, late Sir Philip Meadows' ſeat, called 
Conholt. 


% Another principal road croſſing the Ikeneld- ſtreet near Andover. 
XV. The 


en 
XV. The Cour ſe of the Erming: ſtreet 7hrough Northamp- 
tonſhire; with an Account of a Roman Burying- 
Place by the Side of it, in the Pariſh of Barnack. 
By Charles Frederick, Es. 


Read March 11, 1735-6. 


HE great Roman road called the Erming-ſtreet, which 

ſtretches itſelf from London into the North of England, 
having gone through Huntingdonſhire, croſſed the river Nen, and 
paſſed Caſter (the Durobrivae of Antoninus), from thence puſhes 
directly to Stamford, about five miles diſtant from Caſter. 

In ſomething more than half-way betwixt theſe two towns, it 
paſſes through the pariſh of Barnack in Northamptonſhire, where 
the ground on each fide of the road has been opened a large ſpace 
to dig for ſtone; and theſe pits, from a ſmall hamlet in this pariſh, 
are called Southrope pits. 

In thoſe of the weſt ſide of the road many Roman coins, and 
other antiquities have been found. Mr. Lethieullier (to whom 
Mr. Pain in 1733 preſented ſeveral coins, and an urn, dug out of 
thoſe pits ſome time before) and myſelf, carefully ſearched the pits, 
cauſing a great deal of gound to be opened; and obſerved a vaſt 
quantity of cinders, burnt bones, wood, fragments of glaſs la- 
chrymatories, or urns, paterae, fibulae, &c. 

From theſe remains it is evident, that this was a conſiderable 
burying-place during the government of the Romans in this iſland; 
and that this was not the ſepulchre of any one family, or party of 
men, flain at one time near this place, is evident from the vaſt 
quantity of cinders and fragments of urns found there; and ſtill 
more ſo, from the coins of ſuch different ages, as thoſe of Anto- 
ninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Claudius Gothicus, Tetricus, Mag- 
nentius, and Conſtantinus Magnus, which affords reaſons to be- 
lieve it continued for a long time a public burying-place. 

THAT it was a cuſtom of the Romans to bury their dead 
without their towns or cities, and moſt uſually by the ſides of their 
highways, is a fact known to every one who is the leaſt converſant 
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in their antiquities; but the diſtance of this burying-place from any 
known Roman ſtation ſeems indeed a little extraordinary, it being 
at leaſt three miles from Durobrivae, which is generally thought 
to have been at or near the preſent village called Caiſter, and more 
from Brig-Caſterton, where ſome have placed Cauſennis, though 
others carry that ſtation to a ſtill greater diſtance. 

AFTER paſſing theſe pits, the Erming-ſtreet enters a ſmall pad- 
dock belonging to 'Thomas Noel, Eſq; at Walcote, and runs juſt 
within the wall; and, upon its leaving the paddock, enters a large 
common field, where it takes a remarkable circular ſweep, merely 
to comply with a natural ridge of the ground which runs 1a that 
form, though the ground on either ſide is equally dry: It makes 
here, for about half a mile, a delightful walk covered with turf, 
and is called the Forty-foot-way. 

From thence it enters Lord Exeter's Park, at Burleigh, and 
through that, going down to St. Martin's, croſſes the Welland, 
and there enters Lincolnſhire. 
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XVI. 4 Letter to the Rev. Mr. Norris, 1 Mr. 
Thomas Percival, of Royton, on be Courſe of the 
Roman Roads from Mancheſter, &c. 


Read November 20, 1760. 
REVEREND STR, 


HAVE traced the Roman roads from Mancheſter with the 

utmoſt care, and find that the Condate of the Romans was 
Kinderton in Cheſhire. The road is viſible almoſt all the way; as 
is likewiſe the camp at Kinderton, where the Dane and Weaver 
Join, There is a Roman way from thence to Cheſter, another to 
Cheſterton, near Newcaſtle Under-line, and another by Nantwich 
and Whitchurch to Wroxeter. 

Mn. Watſon and myſelf have traced the Roman way from 
Mancheſter into Yorkſhire, and find the road goes directly to 


Kirklees; and this, or rather Clifton, muſt be the Cambodunum 
8 of 
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of the antients. The Roman camp lies between Clifton and Kirklees, 
but I ſuppoſe the town to have been at Clifton; and by placing 
the © Ad fines, inter Maximam et Flaviam” at Caſtleſhaw in Sa- 
dleworth, where there 1s a camp of a large fize, and many other 
proofs of a ſtation, which is only tranſpoſing it from ſtanding be- 
fore Mancunium, to ſtand after it, in the VIIIth Iter of Richard the 
Monk, publiſhed by Dr.Stukeley; the whole Iter is exact, and the 
places well aſcertained: fo that this corrected, it will ſtand thus: 


Eboracum 1x. York. 

Calcaria xx11. Tadcaſter. 

Cambodunum xv117. Kirklees, or Clifton Camp. 

Ad fines, inter Maximam et 
Flaviam, xvIII. J ee 4 

Mancunium xv111. Mancheſter. 

Condate xv111. Kinderton. 

* Cheſter. 


THz Coccium of the Romans ſtanding both in Antonine, and 
in Richard's Iter, at xv11t miles diſtance from Mancheſter, ſhews 
plainly it cannot be Ribcheſter. Now, by tracing the Roman way, 
which has been done by Mr. Watſon and myſelf, from Mancheſter, 
exactly at xviii Roman miles from Mancheſter is a ftation at 
Blackrode, within a mile or two of Lord Willoughby's houſe, 
where urns, coins, hinges, horſe-ſhoes, iron utenſils, are ſaid by 
the country people to have been found; and a middle- ſized fort is 
yet to be ſeen, though, from the ſhort view I had of it, I ſuſpect 
that fort only covers one angle of the city, and the city to have been 
much larger; but I had not then time to trace out the whole. It 
is to me however very clear, that this is the Coccium ſo long loſt; and 
that the courſe of the Iter proceeds along the Roman road, yet viſi- 


ble, to Penwortham, Garſtang, and ſo by Lancaſter to Overburrow; 


and that there is an omiſſion, or {lip out of the three ſtations ; and it 
is plain there is a viſible confuſion in both Iters here, which Itake to 


be owing to another Iter's being loſt, which went from Kinderton 
to Warrington, Wigan, Penwortham, Gacſtang, Lancaſter, and 
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ſo perhaps along the ſea coaſt; there bing a Roman road this way 
from Kinderton to Penwortham, where it joins the road of the Iter 
of Antonine, and proceeds together with it to Lancaſter, where they 
again part, one Roman way going to Overburrow, another to 
Kirkby-Kendal or Watercrook, and another along the Sands. I 
do not mean over the Sands was ever mended by the Romans, 
but there are traces of Roman ways on each fide of the Sands. 

RIcHARD's VIIth Iter, I would place thus, a Roman road, yet 
viſible, going the whole way. 


Bargerode near Poolton, the mouth 


Portus Sittuntiorum xxIII. 0 
of the Wire. 


Rerigonium v111, Ribcheſler. 
Alpes Pennini x. Pendle Hill. 
Alicana x1x. Ickly. 
Iſurium Brigantium xvi. Aldburrough. 
Eboracum . . York. 


. I sHovLD have mentioned, there is a Roman road betwixt Man- 
cheſter and Ribcheſter, but this is twenty computed miles; and at 
eighteen Roman miles from Mancheſter, I have ſearched all about 
the road for a ſtation, without finding one, or within ſeveral miles on 
either ſide. And indeed the road goes over a country too mountainous 
for an elegant Roman to chuſe to live in. I am, however, well 
convinced, no ſtation will be found between that at Bury, about 
ten Roman miles from Mancheſter, (though out of the tract of this 
road about a mile) and Blackburn, ſixteen computed miles from 
Mancheſter. I gueſs there is a ſtation at Blackburn, ſeveral coins 
having been found there, but I have not had an opportunity to exa- 
mine it; nor do I know now exactly how the Roman road goes 
here; though, from what I have ſeen of it, I am ſure, it goes very 
near, if not through Blackburn to Ribcheſter; but I hope ere long 
to be ableto give a more accurate and larger account of theſe roads. 


XVII. A Letter 


$i, 
XVII. A Letter from the Rev, Mr. Watſon, Mini/- 


ter of Ripponden,. Yorkſhire, zo Lord Willoughby 
of Parham, aſcertaining the true Situation of Coccium, 


Read Nov. 19, 1761. 
Mr Lord, 
AVING (as I think) diſcovered the true ſituation of Coc- 
cium, a Roman ſtation, concerning which writers have been 
conſiderably divided; I take the liberty to trouble your Lordſhip 
with this letter, which I requeſt may be read before the Society 
of Antiquaries, that, from the remarks of that learned body, I 
may be better enabled to purſue my enquiries on this ſubject. 
Tris ſtation then is only mentioned in Antonine, and Richard 
the Monk; the former of whom, according to the edition of Surita, 
makes it to be xv11 Italian miles from Mancunium, allowed on 
all hands to be Mancheſter. But the editions of Aldus Manutius, 
Simler, and the copy which is printed in Harriſon's deſcription of 
England, have xv111 mille paſſus, with which agrees the Monk, 
at page 38 of his Geographical Commentary, printed in 1757, by 
Charles Julius Bertram, profeſſor of the Engliſh tongue in the 
marine academy of Copenhagen. As this, however, 1s the only 
difference to be met with, the diſtance of Coccium from one known 
ſtation is ſufficiently determined; and as this diſtance is ſo ſmall, 
being only a day's march, we may venture to conclude, that it 
was the next ſtation from Mancheſter, in ſome direction or other. 
| Now, from Antonine we learn, that it lay between Mancunium 
and Bremetonace, which laſt place has been indiſputably proved 
by the late Mr. Rauthmell, to be Overburrow, in the North of 
Lancaſhire. Let us enquire then where Antiquaries have endea- 
voured to fix it. 
In the copy of Antonine printed at Amſterdam in 1735, at 
the word Coccio, is the following note by Weſſelingius, Nec 
Vol. I. K | « ullum 
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« ullum de hac diſſidium: Ribcheſter enim noſtro tempore dici, 
« et plures Romanae ſuperſtitionis indidem effodi reliquias paſſim 


« agnoſcitur.“ Of this opinion was Burton, in his Commen- 
tary on Antonine, page 242. His reaſon for placing Coccium 
at Ribcheſter, ſeems chiefly to ariſe from the many tokens of 
Antiquity mentioned by Camden to have been found there; and 
he fancies that the Coccium of Antonine may be the ſame as the 
Pryodzvoy of Ptolemy, and that it might have antiently changed 
its appellation. 

GALE, in his Commentary, page 119, has alſo choſen Rib- 
cheſter for this ſtation, making it xx11 mille paſſus from Breme- 
tonacis, though the Iter ſays only xx. His reaſon for pitching 
on this particular place is, becauſe Coch, and Goch, ſignify Red 
in the Britiſh tongue; the remains of which words he thought 
might {till be traced in the name of the river there, called Ribble; 
but why it ſhould have this appellation he could not ſay, unleſs 
from the colour of its ſands, or from the Roach and Salmon 
which it abounds with. 

Ds. Legh, in his Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, Book III. has 
a different reaſon for thinking Ribcheſter to be the antient Coc- 
cium; for he imagines it to have its name from Cocceius Nerva, 
producing an inſcription found there to confirm his opinion; the 
fix laſt letters of which being, I. T. C. C. N. N. he reads, Im- 
« peratori Triumphanti Caeſari Cocceio Nervae;“ but it is far 
from clear, that the Dr. has hit upon the right reading; for it is 
not likely that N. N. ſhould ſtand for Nervae.” In fact (as Mr. 
Horſley has obſerved, page 302,) the letters ſeem to be in con- 
fufion; and as it is doubtful that we have no true copy of this 
inſcription, which is now loſt, no argument can fairly be drawn 
from it to prove what was the Roman name of the town of 
Ribcheſter. 

CAMDEN, in the edition of his Britannia, printed in 1 586, has 
given us an inſcription, found at or near this place, ending in the 


lame 
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ſame manner as this; but ſees no reaſon to conclude from thence, 
that this was Coccium. His words are, pag. 431, Ex his 
4e nihil plane luminis ad priſcum hujus loci nomen eruendum, 
« de quo ambigitur, niſi ſubinde nomen mutarit, quod nonnun- 
« quam uſu venit;” adding that Ptolemy has placed Rigodunum 
here, and Antonine Bremetonacum. 

Ma. Horſley, at pag. 302 of his Britannia Romana, has told 
us, that Ribcheſter, by the diſtance and courſe of the ſtations, 
ſeems to be Coccium in the Itinerary ;. yet it is remarkable, that 
at pag. 455 of the ſame Book, he ſays, the diſtance between Rib- 
cheſter and Mancheſter is certainly too great for the xv11 miles 
in the Itinerary between Coccium and Mancunium; adding, that 
it is twenty computed miles from Ribcheſter to Mancheſter; 
theſe, he thinks, anſwer to xxvii in the Itinerary; if therefore 
we add a ſingle x to the preſent numerals, he ſuppoſes that it will 
ſet us right as to the diſtance. Diſſatisfied, however, with his 
own method of ſettling this difficulty, when he confidered the 
good agreement in this Iter, between the ſum total and the par- 
ticulars, he rather choſe to rank this among the original errors ; 
thus leaving the argument in a great meaſure where he found it. 

THESE are the moſt conſiderable writers who have endea- 
voured to prove, that Ribcheſter was the Coccium of the Ro- 
mans; and theſe the arguments that have inclined them to be of 
this opinion. From the whole it may be obſerved, that there is 
nothing advanced by any of them which proves the point; on 
the contrary, they have erred in not taking notice of the only 
rule which was given them to find it by; namely, that it was 
XVI1, or at the moſt xviii mille paſſus from Mancunium, and 
have carried it to near double the diſtance from this laſt men- 
tioned place that they ought to have done; for the twenty com- 
puted miles, which Mr. Horſley ſays there are between Man- 
cheſter and Ribcheſter, according to the general run of miles in 
the county of Lancaſter, will meaſure, not, as he ſuppoſes, xxvil 
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Italian, but xxx Engliſh miles, which, according to Mr. Horſley” s 
own method of fixing the Ratio between the Roman and Engliſh 
road miles, will be more than xxx11 Italian ones, which is a dif- 
ference that can by no means be allowed; and what makes it 
probable, as there is room for a ſtation between Mancheſter and 
| Ribcheſter, that the true ſituation of Coccium has been over- 
looked, and fixed at this latter place, becauſe no viſible remains 
of a ſtation have hitherto been publickly known, which an- 
ſwered better to the diſtance. , 

Bur, greatly as-the above may ſeem to differ from the Itine- 
raries, Mr. Baxter has ventured to differ ſtill more, in his Gloſſary, 
at the word Coccium, for he has fixed this ſtation at Adel Mill 
in Yorkſhire; becauſe, near Adel, which was a Roman ſtation, 
there is a place called Cookridge, which he ſuppoſed was ſo called, 
as being Dorſum Coccianum.” But a definition of this ſort, 
however ingenious, can weigh nothing, when it is conſidered, 
that from Mancheſter to Adel is more than xl meaſured miles. 
I therefore paſs by this opinion, and proceed to conſider the 
notion, that Cockly Chapel, near Bury in Lancaſhire, was the 
antient Coccium. This ſeems to have been firſt afferted by 
Camden, who was led thereto, I ſappoſe, from the fimilarity of 
the name, and the pointing of a Roman road that way from 
Mancheſter, and eſpecially, as this was the only antient military 
way then known between Mancheſter and Ribchefter. Howꝛ- 
ever, to eſtabliſh this notion he was forced to repreſent Antonine 
as a moſt corrupt author, and the numerals in this very place to 
be faulty, leſt the variation in the diſtance ſhould be objected to 
him; for this Chapel is only about nine meaſured miles from 
Mancheſter. His words are theſe, at page 429 of the edition 
already mentioned: “ Mancunio in Antonini Itinerario ſuccedit 
„Coccium, quod ad Cockly ſacellum fuiſſe juxta Bury, credam 
** ego, donec dies certiora dederit. Unaque credam neceſſe eſt 
apud Antoninum eo loco numerum eſſe corruptum, idque cum 


66 bona, 
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4 bona, ut ſpero, lectoris venia, cum auctor ille fit corruptiſſimus, 
4e ſi illo tempore non impeditiores erant viarum anfractus, dum 
« yadoſa in fluminibus loca perquirerent.” Our valuable An- 
tiquary has made here too haſty a concluſion; for the Romans 
did not, in the inſtance before us, go about for the ſake of a con- 
venient ford, neither did Antonine put down a wrong diſtance 
for in fact (as I hope it will appear by and by) Coccium did not 
lie upon this road .at all, That it was not at Cockly Chapel, 


may be preſumed, becauſe there are no remains there, nor a tra- 


dition that any ſuch were ever there: And therefore, they had 
ſome little more probability on their fide, who ſuppoſed this 
ſtation to have been at Bury; for the name of this denotes it to 
have been Roman, and the marks of a ſtation are ſtill viſible here, 
meaſuring about two hundred yards one way, and how far the 
other 1s uncertain; for at the end of ninety yards it is taken up 
by buildings. This might poſſibly be looked upon as Coccium, 
but that its diſtance from Mancheſter is ſo ſmall, that it cannot 
by any means be reconciled with the Itineraries. What the name 
of this ſtation was, as well as many others, we can hardly ex- 
pe& to know, for the Itineraries have given us but part; as 
Richard the Monk has confeſſed in theſe words, at the end of 
what he calls his Diaphragmata, pag. 40. Plurima inſuper 
©« habebant Romani in Britannia caſtella, ſuis quaeque muris, tur- 
« ribus, portis et repagulis munita.** And, ſince this is the caſe, 
their miſtakes are evident, who have ſuppoſed there were no 
Nations but what are contained in the Itineraries, and have for 
this reaſon been for aitering the numerals on every occaſion, to 
make the diſtances between the known ſtations agree. It cannot 
indeed be denied, but that theſe numerals are ſometimes faulty, 
having been too often tranſcribed to be found perfect; however, 


they ought not to be corrected without ſome good reaſon; for as 


moſt ſtations are to be found by their diſtance from two others, 
the arbitrary fixing of one of theſe, without having regard to the 
number 
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number of miles laid down, may ſerve to throw a whole Iter 
mto confuſion, It will ſeldom, I think, be right to make any 
material addition to the figures; for where the diſtance between 
two known (ſtations 1s conſiderably larger than the numbers in 
the Itineraries, if proper ſearch be made, a middle ſtation will 
generally be found, ſo fituated as to clear up the difficulty. This 
proved to be the caſe between Mancheſter and Ribcheſter; for 
it was plain, that xx computed miles (as Mr. Horſley has called 
them, though in reality they are more) could never anſwer to the 
XV11 or XV111 of Antonine. Having therefore taken ſome pains 
to ſearch for a road that might have led from one of theſe towns 
to the other, in a different direction from that already known, I 
found at laſt, that one took its beginning at an antient ford over 
the river Irwell, below the ſtation at Mancheſter, near Ordſall, a 
ſeat formerly belonging to the Radcliftes; and, pointing over 
ſeveral incloſures, of which I know not at prefent the names, it 
crofles the highway between Mancheſter and Warrington, near 
the village of Eccles, at a place called Broom-houſe Lane, and 
runs through the eſtate called Hope, belonging to Daniel Bailey, 
Eſq; where it is made of gravel, and is about twelve yards broad, 
and in ſome places lies ſo near the preſent ſurface of the ground, 
that the plough turns it up; and in one field, a little beyond this 
eſtate, it was cut through in making a marle pit. A Irttle farther 
ſtill, in a place called Lever Heath Lane, it is very viſible, riſing 
about a foot above the level of the lane, which it croſſes; and is 
carried on through ſome farms called Weſtwoods, and Drywood, 
then pointing upon Wardley, and running through that eſtate, 
and ſome others in a direct line, till it comes to Stany-ſtreet (fo 
called in all probability, becauſe it might have been here a ſet 
way), it goes along Walkeden Moor, and is found again by its 
name at the farther end of the Moor, at a place called Street 
Yate, from whence it points upon the town of Blackrod. It was 


near the trace of this way, about half a mile nearer the town of 
Mancheſter 
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Mancheſter than Blackrod, that J had the good fortune to diſ- 
cover the remains of a Roman ſtation, which bid the faireſt, of 
any yet known, to be the ſo much ſought for Coccium. Part of 
the ground is called Caſtle Croft, and the highway leading from 
Mancheſter to Preſton goes through the middle of it. It is ſo 
much demoliſhed that it is not eaſy to fix the limits of it; how- 
ever, it ſeems to have occupied a ſpace of about twa hundred and 
fifteen yards one way, and about two hundred another. In that 
part of it called Caſtle Croft, the ground is ſtill very irregular, 
and part of the ditch is viſible, and it ſeems as if it had been 
ſtrongly fortified; the reſt 1s ſo levelled by cultivation, that it can 
ſcarcely be diſcovered where the ramparts were, except in a very 
few places. It has a good command of the country, eſpecially 
towards the north and eaſt; and I think, if a beacon had been 
erected on the hills towards the eaſt, it might have been ſeen 
both from this ſtation and that near Mancheſter. The diſtance 
from Mancheſter to this ſtation is xv111 ſtatute miles; and as the 
Roman way 1s more than a mile ſhorter than the preſent travelled 
road, the xv111 mille paſſus in Richard the Monk, and ſeveral 
editions of Antonine, agree with the ſituation of this place to the 
greateſt exactneſs. As for inſcriptions, or coins, it is true, I could 
not learn, with any degree of truth, that any ſuch had been found 
here, but that may be ſaid of ſeveral known ſtations in England; 
the reaſon of which may be, that the knowledge of Antiquities 
has till lately been little attended to; and what things of this ſort 
fell into the hands of aur forefathers, they took not ſufficient 
care to preſerve, Many curious remains of former ages lie alſq 


concealed in antient camps, which may yet be diſcovered, when, 


for ſome reaſon or other, men have occaſion to dig lower than 
the plough has gone. However, the ſtation I am deſcribing is 
not abſolutely devoid of evidences of its antiquity ; for pieces of 
antient bricks and pots, if not urns, are ſaid to have been found 
at or near it, The people who live upon the ſpot told me, that 
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there had been dug up, in the Caſtle Croft, two ſtrong iron-bars, 
which they ſuppoſed belonged to the Caſtle which once ſtood 
there; and in making the preſent highway which runs through 
the ſtation, were found a great quantity of horſe-ſhoes, of a large 
fize, aud uncommon workmanſhip; but none of theſe are pre- 


{erved, 
IT is remarkable, that Richard the Monk has told us, that 


Coccium had the Jus Latium ; an honour conferred only on ten 
cities in the whole iſland. For this reaſon, perhaps, ſome might 
expect to find there more, and greater remains; but fuch conclu- 
ſion is wrong, for the ſituation of Cambodunum (for inſtance), 
which had the ſame privilege, was never aſcertained by any thing 
of this fort. If Almondbury (as moſt Antiquaries after Bede 
have ſuppoſed) was the place, it is not known that ever a coin, 
an altar, an inſcription, or any Roman remain, was ever found 
there; nor have the other ſituations, where this may with equal 
probability be fixed, any thing of this ſort to plead for them. 
From the whole I conclude, that the Romans had two ways 
from Mancheſter to Ribcheſter, which laſt was probably the 
P. odge of Ptolemy, placed by him in the map, publiſhed by 
Mercator, where Ribcheſter ſtands, but by Mr. Horſley removed 
to Warrington, to make way for Coccium. One of theſe roads 
went near Bury; the other was by Blackrod, as already deſcribed; 
and as on the former (which has been carefully examined) there 
are no ſtations which at all correſpond with the Itineraries; and 
Caſtle Croft anſwering thereto with the greateſt exactneſs; I 
cannot but think it extremely probable that this was Coccium. 
FuTUuRE enquiries, I hope, will enable me to write on this 
fubje& with greater preciſion; in the mean time, theſe imperfect 
hints, about a ſtation which has been quite unknown to Anti- 
quaries, are with great deference ſubmitted to your Lordſhip's 
judgement, and that of the Society. 
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XVIII. A Letter from Smart Lethieullier, Eq; to Dr. 
Charles Lyttelton, relating to ſome Antiquities found 
in the County of Eſſex. 


Read November 27, 1746. 


N a letter I wrote ſome years ago to my worthy and learned 
friend Mr. Roger Gale, I acquainted him, that in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifteen, a Roman pavement was 
diſcovered in Wanſted Park; that it was immediately deſtroyed 
by digging holes through it, for planting an avenue of trees, the 
owner of it having no great taſte for things of that nature. But, 
from the account I got from Mr. Holt, the then ſurveyor of the 
works, I found that there was the figure of a man on horſe-back 
plainly to be ſeen in the centre, with ſeveral borders of wreathed 
work and ornaments, as are uſual in theſe kinds of pavements. 
From the ſituation of this pavement, as I remember the ground 
thirty years ago (though the face of it now is totally changed), 
vig. upon an eaſy declivity fronting the ſouth, cloſe by a beauti- 
ful well of bright water, and at a ſmall diſtance from the foun- 
dation of a building, which, by the nature and ſize of the bricks, 
I was certain, was Roman; I was induced to believe, that this 
might have been the pavement of a banqueting-houſe belonging 
to ſome Roman villa, by reaſon of the beauty of the ſituation, 
its vicinity to the capital, and the Icening-ſtreet, which I had 
the pleaſure of ſhewing you, where it crofſes the foreſt, paſſes 
through my eſtate, and puſhes for the paſſage croſs the river 
Roden, now called Ilford, though two ſtone bridges have in more 
modern times been built there. | 
Burr this idea of its being a place of mirth and pleaſure has 


very lately been quite overthrown; for Lord Tilney, having this 
Vol. I. | L | ſummer 
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ſummer made conſiderable alterations in this park, when they 
came to the ſpot where this pavement formerly lay, the hear- 
workman came to acquaint me, that. they had diſcovered: frag- 
ments of broken pots, with divers bones, teeth, &c. my curioſity: 
quickly carried me to the place; where I found the fragments of 
leveral urns of different colours, but of the coarſeſt earth, with a: 
great deal of brick and: tiles, which had' undoubtedly been uſed: 
in ſome building there, and among them one of thoſe comman 
Roman coins, that has on one ſide a head in armour, inſcribed 
VRBS ROMA, and on the reverſe, Romulus and' Remus ſucking 
the Wolf, under them ys 1s, which Du Cange reads “ percuſſa 
« Siſſiae.“ The Roman coins“ found here admit of no heſitation, 
as to what people theſe urns belonged ; and the number of them 
being but ſmall, and the ſituation near four miles remote from 
Leyton, the Durolitum of Antoninus (as I think there is little 
room to queſtion), we may conjecture this to have been the 
Mauſoleum of ſome private family, whole villa, perhaps, ſtood on 
that more elevated ſituation where Wanſted-houſe now ſtands. 
THAT this ſide of our extenſive foreſt, perhaps for a mile or 
two in width, was very early grubbed of its wood, and converted 
into culture and habitations, feems to admit of no diſpute. Lon- 
dinum, we know, ſoon became a populous city, and under a ne- 
ceſſity of a large quantity of fuel, which could no where be had 
nearer than this foreſt; and T have obſerved, that, when they came 
to carry. their magnificent roads throughout. this kingdom, they 
always endeavoured to. have an open country on each hand of 
them; a thing on all accounts uſeful, either for marching of 
troops, or ſatety of travellers. And as that (which, for diſtinction 
fake, I will call the ſouthern Icening-ſtreet) ran evidently very 
near the preſent great road from London to Rumford, and we 


* Theſe were a Valens, and Allectus, which Mr, Lethieullier got; and there was 
another (but of what Emperor he could not ſay, having never ſeen it) which fell 
into the hands of Sir Robert Abdy of this county. 

find: 
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find Wanſted mentioned as a Lordſhip, confirmed, with its ap- 
purtenances, by Edward the Confeſſor, to the church of Weſt- 
minſter; and in Domeſday it is ſaid to belong to St. Paul (Quere, 
« if not St. Peter“); there can be no reaſon to be ſurprized that 
remains of the Romans ſhould be diſcovered in this neighbour- 
hood. One difficulty ſtill remains, which 1s, to afcertain what 
period of the Roman government 1n this ifland theſe urns can be 
aſcribed to. 

THe current opinion is, you know, that Burning ceaſed with 
the Antonines, and that Sepulture then took place: but this muſt 
evidently be underſtood to extend even to the laſt emperor, who 
took that name, viz, Heliogabalus; and not to be confined to the 
time of Marcus Aurelius; ſince, more than thirty years after his 
deceaſe, we have a clear account of the burning of the Emperor 
Severus, who died at Vork; and the learned Dr. Brown, with 
very ſtrong arguments, ſupports his opinion, that burning in 3 
general did not ceaſe (at leaſt in theſe diſtant provinces) until 'F 

after the thorough eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity ; which, were it 1 
not for tiring your patience, I think I could affirm, by having i 
been an eye-witneſs of a diſcovery, where urns of Pagans, and 7, 
coffins of Chriſtians, were both together in one ſpot. 
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XIX. A Letter from Smart Lethieullier, E/q; to Mr. 
G. Vertue, relating to ſome Antiquities at Bourdeaux, 
in France. 


PROMISED to ſend you ſome account of what remains 
of our Engliſh princes I was able to obſerve during my ſtay 

at Bourdeaux, in France, once the capital of the large dominions 
they poſſeſſed in that country; but you will ſoon perceive, how 
trifling and Infgnaticant they are; pride and revenge having exer- 
L 2 ciſed 
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ciſed all their fury againſt them. However, as I know the 
pleaſure you take, and the indefatigable pains you have beſtowed, 
in collecting and preferving whatever relates to any part of our 
Engliſh hiſtory, or antiquities, I ſhall make the leſs ſcruple of 
tending you them juſt as I found them. 

BouRDEAUX. being a city of commerce, there are very few 
perſons of learning or curioſity who reſide in it. Some few of the 
lawyers, who compoſe the parliaments there, have indeed made 
collections of books and medals;. but rather in compliance with. 
the prevailing taſte in Lewis the XIIth's time, than for any uſe. 
they or their ſucceſſors have made of them. In regard to the an- 
tiquities of the city, the only perſon I could obtain any aſſiſtance 
or intelligence from was the reverend father Lambert, guardian 
of the great Franciſcan convent there. This man I found affable 
and communicative, a lover of hiſtory and antiquities, and actu- 
ally engaged with four others in compiling a general hiſtory of 
Agquitain, part of the collections for which I ſaw in his ſtudy. 

THe father informed me, that their own convent, which is very 
large, ſurrounding two vaſt courts, was founded by Henry III. 
King of England; that they had the original charter of donation 
in their poſſeſſion, which was printed at large in the“ Hiſtoria 
& Sacra” of France. He ſaid, it was dedicated to Edward the 
Confeſſor, and ſhewed me a ſmall ſtatue of him in a nich over one 
of the doors of the cloiſter, under which were theſe words: 

S. EDVARDVS TITVLARIS Ce] ECCLESIAE ISTIVS CONTVS. 

UPoN a ſtone, lately pulled down in a part of the cloiſters 
they were new building, I obſerved the arms of France, «** Semee 
« Fleur de Lis,” quartered with the three Lions of England; and 
upon another, a Lion rampant, within a Border charged with 
Bezants, the bearing of Richard, earl of Cornwall, King of the 
Romans, brother to Henry III. on a third ſtone there were three: 
Eſcallops, the bearing, I think, of A. P. Scales, | 


[4] Surely TVTELARIS, 
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Tu church of this convent was built anno 1249, 33 Henry 


III. but there are no remains relating to the Engliſh in it: And 
their old books and writings having been long ſince deſtroyed, 


I could gain no new light in relation to obits, or other Memo- 
randums of their Engliſh maſters. One particular I cannot help 
mentioning in relation to this convent, it being, I believe, almoſt 
ſingular, vis. obſerving the large area, contained within their 
outward cloiſter, to lie in a moſt hideous manner, like a com 
mon dunghill, with a great old ſtone croſs in the middle of it, 
and ſeveral broken grave-ſtones in confuſed manner among the 
rubbiſh; I could not help enquiring the cauſe of ſuch a ſeeming. 
piece of neglect and indecency; when the reverend father in- 
formed me, that all Jews anciently, who would ſettle in their 
city, were obliged to undergo the external ceremony of baptiſm, 
and that this ſpot was then allotted them as a cemetery ; but that, 
for this laſt century, they had been permitted to live after their 
own manner, and had a burying-place without the city, ſince 
which this ſpot had no longer been regarded by either. Jews or 
Chriſtians. 8 

Tux ſame father ſhewed me a MS. book, wrote not long be- 
fore the year 1600, entitled, La Bourgeoiſie de Bourdeaux;“ 
but I found little in it relating to my enquiries... In one part I. 
met with a memorandum to this effect; that Jean de Greli, Ca- 


pital de Bouch, becoming owner of the houſe that was Puy 


Paulins, fold his antient hotel to Edward, prince of Wales, and 
duke of Aquitain, which the ſaid prince bought on purpoſe for 
the reſidence of his lieutenants and governors of that province; to 
which purpoſe it was employed as long as Aquitain was the de- 
meſne of the crown of England. That Talbot was the laſt 
governour, who lived in it, and left his name to the houſe; but 
when Aquitain was reduced to the power of France by Charles 


VII. all the arms, furniture, and other effects of the ſaid Talbot, 
were plundered and deſtroyed. by the mob, in abhorrence of the 


tyranny 
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tyranuy ofthe Engliſh; even as the palace of Tarquin the Proud 
was deſtroyed by the Roman people. The front of this palace | 
was ſtanding in the memory of the perſon who wrote this ma- 
nuſcript, and he ſays, it was an ornament to the ſtreet; for the 
gallery in the front, upon which were bas-relieves of men in 
armour, fighting, was of exquiſite workmanſhip. 

PRINCE Edward, and the former governor of Aquitain, before 
this purchaſe uſed to reſide in an antient palace of Jean ſins 
Terre, contiguous to the pariſh church of St. Simeon, which 
ſerved as a chapel to it, but was very troubleſome by reaſon of 
the noiſe of the bells there; otherwiſe very agreeably ſituated on 
the banks of the canal of the antient Port St. Pier, by the courſe. 
of the rivulet called Devise, ſo much celebrated by Auſonius in 
his Burdigalia: But this canal being ſtopped up with ſand, and 
becoming a common ſewer, became very offenſive; for which 
reaſon the prince moved his lodgings to the archbiſhop's palace, 
and gave the ſaid antient palace to the archbiſhop and his ſuc- 

ceſſors for ever, from whom it was alienated through many hands, 
and is now totally deſtroyed. In the foreſaid church of St. 
Simeon I obſerved one quarry of glaſs, at a very great height, 
with three Lions on it, as borne by the Kings of England; and 
there 1s the ſame on a ſtone in the city wall, near the garden of 
the Auguſtin Friars, which are all the memorials of our nation 1 
could meet with. 

TE ſame manuſcript mentions, that when Charles VII. con- 
quered Aquitain, and reduced Bourdeaux to his obedience, anno 
1453; he changed the arms of the city, which were three Leo- 
pards, gold, one above the other, by effacing the two upper- 
moſt, and in their place ſubſtituted a Chiefe Azure Semee Fleur 
de Lis, which they continue to bear to this day. 

THERE is no queſtion, but at that time all arms, inſcriptions, 
or memorials, of the Engliſh were purpoſely defaced, and all the 
coin that could be found called in, and melted down; to which, 

10 
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no doubt, is owing the great ſcarcity of any pieces ſtruck by our 
kings of England in their Aquitain dominions, 

I MADE all the enquiries poſſible after pieces of this kind, but 
was not able to procure one during my ſtay at Bourdeaux; nor 
indeed had the good father, or any one elſe I ſpoke to, ever heard 
there was any ſuch thing exiſting; but about a fortnight after FE 


- arrived at Paris, I received a letter from the fame father with a 


Twopence of Richard II. duke of Aquitain, incloſed in it; and. 
this was the foundation of that very curious collection of them 
in poſſeſſion of Charles Frederick, Eſquire *. 

Having mentioned theſe coins, I ſhall conclude this empty: 
narrative with a memorandum taken from the above-cited ma- 
nuſcript, wherein mention is made of ſome of them. I ſend it 
you in the original, ſuch things not eaſily bearing a tranſlation. 

« Defunta Domina de Blancha de Fuxo, quondam Capitaliſſa 


« de Bogio, preſta a pierre de Sant Bourgois e monnoyeur de 


4 Bourdeaux cinquante Derniers, ou Pieſſes d' Or, nommè Leo- 
« pards; quinquaginta Denariorum aureorum vocatos Leopardos, 
« de auro Burdegalenſi.“ 


* Since made Knight of the Bath. 


— 
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XX. Enquiry into the Antiquity of the two ancient 
Ports of Richborough and Sandwich, near the Iſle 
of Tanet, in Kent; by the Reverend Mr. John Lewis. 


Read October 11, 1744. 


 FFTYHREE.years after the death of the learned John Battely, 


D. D. Archdeacon of Canterbury, there was printed in 
Latin, at Oxford, a beautiful little tract, intituled, Antiquitates Ru- 


< tupinae,” or, the Antiquities of Richborough. It is an account 


80 Antigquity of Richborough and Sandwich Ports; 
of a converſation betwixt him and his two brother-chaplains to 
archbiſhop Sancroft, (the learned Dr. Henry Maurice, and Mr. 
Henry Wharton, vicar of Mynſtere, in the iſle of Tanet), in a very 
polite and elegant ſtyle—Page 9, he tells them, that he under- 
takes to ſhew, that the antient port of Sandwich was bounded 
within the ſame limits which he aſcribed to the port of Rich- 
borough, v/z. Peperneſs to the eaſt, and North-muth to the north. 2 
Bur this ſeems tome a wrong account of the Richborough . 
port, owing to his either having never ſeen the place, or not 8 
having viewed it with ſufficient attention. Thebounds of the large 
aeſtuary, a part of which was the Richborough port or haven, ſo 
called from a little ifland toward the eaſt part of it, called Ruochim- 
inis, and Ruoch- berg, were the continent of Eaſt Kent, and the 
Iſle of Tanet; in both which the riſing ground yet ſhews where 
the water was antiently. The mouth of the aeſtuary extended 
itſelf from Ramſgate Cliff to Walmer, about four or five miles 
in breadth;-ſo that the fea antiently daſhed againſt the walls of 
Richborough Caſtle, or the ſhore of the iſland beneath them, and 
covered all that land [a], on which Storer and Sandwich were 
afterwards built, and all that flat, or level, which is betwixt Sand- 
, wich and Deal, or Walmer. Bede, about A. D. 700, obſerved 
that the aeſtuary was then decayed, and was called Wantſume; and 
that the part of it which came into the ſea at the North-muth by 
the Reculver, was then reduced to about three ſtadia, or not half 
an Italian mile; whereas Eyeſight informs us, that it had been 
above an Engliſh mile in breadth. Solinus called the other part 
of this Wantſume a flender or narrow ſtream, which, in King 
Canute's grant of the port of Sandwich, to the prior &c. of Chriſt- 
church, Canterbury, is repreſented as ſo ſtraight or narrow, that 
a man might fling a little hatchet aſhore from a veſſel riding in 


[a] This coaſt or ſhore was called © Rutupina Littora.” The aeſtuary flowed 
-up as high as Chartham, about three miles beyond Canterbury, almoſt twenty 


.miles in length. | | 
2 | the 
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the middle of it at high water: Yet, antiently, it covered all the 
level betwixt the riſing ground in the iſle of Tanet, and that in 
Eaſt Kent over againſt it, about five miles in breadth. This 
aeſtuary is now yet more fallen away, and confined to the narrow 
bounds of the river Stour, which are not half a ſtone's caſt wide, 
occaſioned by the land inning on each ſide of it. 

Ir is owned, that the bounds of the port of Sandwich were 
Pepper or Peeper- neſſe, a ſmall ſand in the eaſtern mouth of the 
aeſtuary, and Meres-fleot [4] by the North-muth: Or, as the Sand- 
wich records ſtate them, from Eadburgate *c], (one of the gates of 
Sandwich, I ſuppoſe), and Merks-fleot, or the above Meres - fleot. 
What is now called Sandwich haven lies betwixt the ſands called 
the Downs, and Peeper-nefle, and the iſle of Tanet, and is about 
a mile broad, and ſo ſhallow, at dead low water, that any one 
may ride acroſs it. 

On the weſt fide of the river Stour, which now runs in a wind- 
ing ſtream towards the haven, was Stonar; built on alittle iſland, 
made by the river Stour and the aeſtuary, which ſtill lowed at 
Ipwids-fleot. It was called Stonar, from the vaſt quantity of ſea- 
beach, which the ſea had caſt up at this place, as much as to ſay, 
the ſtone coaſt. At about a quarter of a mile further ſouth, on 
the continent of Eaſt Kent, was built the town of Sandwich, on 
the ſouth ſide of the river Stour, which ran cloſe by the town, 
and diſcharged itſelf into the ſea, running acroſs[4] the heaps of 
ſand, or betwixt them, which are now called the Downs. This 
was a moſt convenient ſituation for trade and commerce with 
France, London, and Canterbury ; but the river was then broader 
than it is now, and ran by the walls of the town. 

By this it appears to me, that the antient port of Sandwich 
was never of the fame extent with that of the famous port of 


[5] Marſh-flete, where ſhips could float: The Genlade, or Inlet, on the ſouth 


fide of Reculver. 
e] Perhaps Eaſtburgh-gate, now Eaſtry-gate. 


[4] This Giraldus Cambrenſis calls Exterior Portus, as being betwixt Sand- 
wich and the main ſea. 
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Richborough; though it was of great uſe, and much frequented, 
till the further decay of the Wantſume made it not navigable for 
ſhips of any great burden. But what 1s ſaid to have given the 
finiſhing ſtroke to its ruin, was the ſinking a large carrack ſe] in 
the channel, and the gathering of the ſands about it, which quite 
dammed up the paſſage of the remaining part of the Wantſume 
to the eaſt into the ſea; on which, as it ſeems to me, the river 
Stour made itſelf a winding paſſage to the north, by Stonar to 
Peeper-neſſe, as it ſtill continues to do with little alteration. 
StR Thomas More intimated, that, ſome time before 1 529, a 
commiſſion was granted to diverſe men of worſhip, who met at 
Sandwich to commune and deviſe about the amendment of the 
haven, and that within few years paſt great ſhips were accuſ- 
tomed to ride there without difficulty. John Stow tells us, that 
Peter Brier, Steward of Normandy, with a fleet of Frenchmen, 
landed at Sandwich in 1457, and with fire and ſword waſted the 
town to aſhes, and ſlew the inhabitants to the laſt man. But, as. 
the occaſion of the loſs of ſo good an harbour was found to be 
the riſing of the ſands, there not being water in the aeſtuary 
ſufficient to ſcour the haven, and drive the fands from it, and for 
the want of ſuch ſcouring the haven was choaked up with ſand; 
the reſtoring this port or harbour ſeems to have been . im- 
practicable at that time and ſince. 

Wurd this aeſtuary firſt began to decay we have no records 
to inform us. The moſt early account is that of Julius Caeſar's f 
landing in this port of Richborough, which ſeems to intimate its 
being in a decayed condition at that time. According to this 
account he landed a thouſand paces [g] to the northward of 
Dover, and anchored his ſhips “ aperto et plano littore;” which 
agrees with Deal, near to which were many ſhallows, or places 


ſe] See Sir Thomas More's Dialogues, fol. 119. ed. 1529. 
[ /] Comment. I. iv. § 20. 24. 


Lz] Paſſus, five feet. | 
fordable. 
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fordable, This agrees to the large flat betwixt Lower and Upper 
Deal. He further obſerved, that his ſoldiers, after they were 
got out of their ſhips, could not . firmiter infiſtere;” the bottom 
of the ford being a ſlippery mud. The ſame was the caſe of 
the Wantſume at the North-mouth, when the church of St. 
Nicholas was built in Tanet, almoſt over againſt Reculver, which 
is called St. Nicholas at Wade, or Vadum, the ford. The oc- 
caſion of this decay of the aeſtuary, however, about Richborough, 
it is plain enough, was the gathering of the ſands at North-muth, 
or Reculver, and the ſouth eaſt of the iſle of Tanet, which kept 
the ſea from flowing, as uſual, at thoſe two mouths of the aeſtuaxy. 
But what was the cauſe of thoſe ſands gathering is not ſo evident. 
The moſt probable gueſs is the breaking of the Iſthmus betwixt 
Calais and the port of Dover. 

From Deal to Walmer the ſea has thrown up a vaſt quantity 
of beach, which has kept the ſea from flowing on the large flat 
betwixt that place and Upper Deal. 
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XXI. Letter from William Milborne, 255 of Ar- 
niathwaite Caſtle, concerning the Cells at Wetheral 
in Cumberland. 0 | 


Read April 17, 1755. 


R. Camden, ſpeaking of Wetheral, in the county of Cum- 
berland, ſays, Here you fee a ſort of houſes dug out of 

« a rock, that ſeem to have been deſigned for an abſconding 
e place.” To which his learned annotator adds, If not for 


_ « ſome hermite to lodge in, being near the Monaſtery.” Theſe 


caves are in a rock of difficult acceſs, and are two rooms one 


within another, each about five or ſix yards ſquare. 


In this addition there are ſome miſtakes, which that great au- 


| thor could not have been guilty of, but through miſinformation. 


And as theſe houſes or caves are in themſelves curious enough, 
and you defired a more particular account of them than has yet 
been given; in compliance with that requeſt, I will give you the 
beſt hiſtory of them I can collect, both from my own view, and. 
the information of others. 

Tusk caves are generally called St. Conſtantine's cell, and by 
the country people, Wetheral ſafeguard. How they received the 
former name is pretty eaſy to account for. As the priory of 
Wetheral was dedicated to St. Conſtantine fa], it is moſt likely 
whatever new building was made contiguous to the priory, either 


as a place of religion or ſafety, would be honoured with the 


name of the tutelar ſaint of the place, And as for the latter ap- 
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pellation, it ſeems to prove the conjecture of Mr. Camden, that 


they were deſigned for an abſconding place; for the ſtory of theit 


being intended for that purpoſe, having been delivered down to 


the country people by tradition, would naturally lead them to 


that name of ſafeguard. 

However, both Mr. Camden and the Biſhop of London may 
be right in their ſeveral conjectures; for theſe places might, upon 
different occaſions, ſerve both for an abſconding place, and as a 
lodging for an Hermit. —Upon any invaſion of the Scots, which 
were frequent in thoſe parts, the prior, or the moſt conſiderable 
of the monks, might retire here, with the money, plate, and 


valuable effects of the priory, till the danger was over. And in 


time of peace, ſome one of the more devout of thoſe days might 
take it into his head to ſequeſter himfelf in theſe ſolitary caves, 
more cloſely from converſation and the world, than he could do 
in his apartments in the convent. 

Tre Biſhop is extremely right in obſerving, that they are in a 
rock of difficult acceſs; for the only way to come at them is by 
a ſteep deſcent of ſeveral yards, along a narrow and difficult path, 
without any appearance of the road having ever been better: But 
then he has been miſinformed, where they are ſaid to be two 


rooms one within the other; for they couſiſt of three rooms, not 


one within the other. (which 1s underſtood to be where one room 
makes a paſſage into another), but three rooms, as I may ſay, 
abreſt, with a gallery in front, which makes a communication 
to each room, ſuch as the imperfect ſketch may ſerve to explain. 
THESE cells are dug out of a rock, at the height of about 
forty feet from the ſummer level of the river Eden, which wathes 


the bottom of it, and are of the ſeveral dimenſions as ſet down in 


the table of references. A ledge of the rock, about eight feet 
below the floor of the cells, ſerves as a foundation for the wall 


' which is built before the cells, and which makes the gallery; 


which wall is of good aſhler work, and reaches in height a little 
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way above the top of the cells, to which it was formerly joined by 
a roof covered with lead or ſlate; when this roof was in repair, the 
cells muſt have been a warm, dry, and comfortable dwelling. The 
door in the gallery is at one end, and about ſeven feet above the 
path leading to the cells; there are no remains of any ſteps up to 
it, ſo that the entrance muſt have been made by means of a ladder, 
which the inhabitant of the cells might draw up for his greater 
ſecurity. In the middle of the wall is a chimney; and there are 
three windows in it, one oppoſite to every cell, to give light to them. 
THERE are no 1nſcriptions to be found in the cells, or on the 
wall; but upon the ſame rock, out of which the cells are hewn, 
a little higher up the river, and about ten or twelve feet from the 
ſummer level of the water, you meet with this-inſcription : 


MAXIMVS SCRIPSIT 
LE XX VV COND: CASHSIVS. 


WHAT may be the meaning of this inſcription you will be 
the beſt judge; as for myſelf, I pretend to very little knowledge 
in this kind of decyphering. The LE xx vv conD: might per- 
haps be read“ Legio viceſima Valens Victrix condidit,” and may 
be ſuppoſed Roman; but what the latter part of the inſcription, 
and the awkward figure of a buck or ſtag may mean, I am at a 
loſs to find out. Whatever the other may be, the Maximus 
« ſcripſit” ſeems to be modern; and it muſt be obſerved, that it is 
a yard diſtant from the other part of the inſcription. 


A Table of References to the Draught of the Cells. 


feet inch. feet inch. feet inch. 
1. Cell, long 22 2 high 8 10 5. Gallery long 26 o 
broad 12 4 3. Cell, long 20 oo broad 7 0 
high 8 7 broad 9 7 wa. v4 
2. Cell, long 21 8 high 8 8 6. 6. 6. Windows. 
broad 9 5 


4 Door into the galler Ye | 7. Chimney. 
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XXII. Particulars relating to John Harding, and the 
Records he recovered from Scotland. 


Read March 15, 1770. 


R. Weſt communicated to the Society a fine printed copy 
M of John Harding's Chronicle, formerly belonging to John 
Dee, the famous mathematician. On one of the covers is paſted 
an original writ of Privy Seal, dated anno 36 H. VI. directed to 
William Wainfleet,. Biſhop of Wincheſter, then Chancellor, for 
making out Letters Patent under the Great Seal, granting to the 
ſaid John Harding a yearly penſion of 200. for life, in conſidera- 
tion of his having recovered, at the great expence and hazard of 
his perſon, certain Letters Patent, and other Muniments, de- 
clarative of the right of ſovereignty in the crown of England 
over that of Scotland. The words of the writ are: 

« HENRIcUS Dei Gratia Rex Angliae, et Franciae, et Domi- 
nus Hiberniae, Reverendo in Chriſto Patri Willlelmo Winton. 
Epiſc. Cancellario noſtro, Salutem. Vobis mandamus, quod 
literas noſtras patentes ſub magno Sigillo noſtro fieri faciatis in 
forma ſequenti: Omnibus ad quos, &c. Salutem. Sciatis, quod 
nos intime conſiderantes qualiter Johannes Harding, de Nunciis 
noſtris, Scotiae certas Evidentias, et Literas Davidis et Roberti, 
quondam Regum Scotiae, Jus noſtrum Superioritatis et ſupremi 
Domini Regni Scotiae concernentes, in quibus praedicti David et 
Robertus, Reges, Heredes et Succeſſores ſui, tenentur et obligantur 
tenere praedictum Regnum Scotiae de regibus Angliae, qui pro 
tempore fuerint, in perpetuum, per Homagium ligium, et fideli- 
tatem, tanquam Dominis ſuperioribus Regni Scotiae, non abſque 


corporis. 
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5 corporis ſui periculo, et mahemioincurabili [a], ac gravibus expenſis, 
acquiſivit; quas quidem Evidentias, et Literas patentes, ac quam 
plures alias Evidentias notabiles praedictam Superioritatem noſ- 
tram approbantes, non obſtante qued Jacobus, nuper Rex Scotiae, 
pro eiſdem ſibi reddendis Mille Marcas ei dedifle, obtulit, Nobis 
liberavit; de gratia noſtra ſpeciali conceſſimus eidem Johanni 
Harding quendam annuum reditum viginti Librarum, habend. 
tenend. et percipiend. praedictum annuum reditum viginti Libra- 
rum, ad terminum vitae ſuae, de nobis, et heredibus noſtris, per 
manus Vicecomitis Comitatus Lincoln. qui pro tempore fuerit, 
de redditibus, firmis, exitibus, commoditatibus, proficuis, et re- 
vencionibus de praedict. Com. Lincoln. provenientibus, ad ter- 
minos Paſche et Sancti Michaelis, annuatim, per aequales portiones 
in perpetuum; aliis donis, ſeu conceſſionibus, per nos, aut progeni- 
tores noſt ros, ante ſibi factis, aut aliquibus ſtatutis five ordinationi- 
bus, conciliis, revocationibus, reſumptionibus, aut aliis cauſis ſeu 
materiis quibuſcunque in contrarium faciend. non obſtantibus. 
In cujus rei, &c. Teſte meipſo, &c. Dat. ſub privato Sigillo 
noſtro apud Palatium noſtrum Weſtmon. quinto decimo die 
Novembris, anno regni noſtri triceſimo ſexto.“ 
. = I} BeNnET. 
THr1s John Harding appears by a patent 18 Hen. VI. to have 
been a Lincolnſhire man, Biſhop Nicholſon [o], who calls him 


[a] This circumſtance, which has hitherto eſcaped our hiſtorians, is expreſt by 
Hardyng himſelf in the laſt chapter of his Chronicle, fol. 233. b. where he defires 
E. IV. 

For to confidre my loſſe, and my maime in fere, 
For England's right as well as I couth ſpere.” 
[J Engliſh Hiſtor, Lib, p. 68. fol. Ed. Biſhop Tanner alſo [Bibl. Brit, art. 
| Hardyng, p. 377, ] calls him ſeptentrionali patria natus: But the memorandum he 
cites, from the Yellow Book of the Exchequer, ſtyles him“ J. Hardynge de Kyme. 
N. and S. Kyme are two contiguous villages in Keſteven diviſion, on the edge of 
the Fens in Lincolnſhire. Hence probably came his connection with Robert 
Lord Umfravill, under whom he ſerved, and who was Lord of Kyme, in right of 
his Grandfather's marriage with the ſiſter and heireſs of William de Kyme. This 
Robert Lord Umfraville died 15 H. VI. Dugd. Bar. I. 507. 508. 


a Nor- 
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a Northern Engliſhman, ſays he was an inveterate enemy to the 
Scottiſh nation [e], againſt whom he early carried arms in ſeveral 
expeditions, '- The Records which he procured in ſupport of his 
Sovereign King Henry V's title to the Crown of Scotland, and 
the homages of ſeveral Scotch Kings and Noblemen paid to the 
Kings of England, are preſerved in the Exchequer at Weſtmin- 
ſter in a ſeparate box, inſcribed, Scotia: Hardinge. Bichop Tan- 
ner [d] ſays, that by the patents of Henry VI. « multa privilegia 
« concedebantur huic Hardingo, pro procurandis Scotorum an- 
4e nalibus,” But all the reward that he appears to have had for 
ſuch great ſervice done to the Crown, was, firſt, a Graut tor life 
from this Prince [e], in his 18th year, purſuant to a promiſe 
made by his father King Henry V. of a fee farm rent of ten 
pounds per annum, iſſuing out of the manor, or Alien Preceptory, 
of Wyloughtan [/], in Lincoluſhire; which was the following 


[J See his invectives againſt them in chap. 240 of *. Chronicle. 

[4] Ubi ſup. 

[e] Pat. 18 Henry VI. p. 3. m. 15. 

[f] The Empreſs Maud gave this Church, or a moicty of it, to the Abbey of 
St. Nicholas by Angiers, which had a oenbog out of it. A manor in Wylough- 
ton, lately belonging to that Abbey, was granted by Henry VI. to King's Callege, 
Cambridge. Pat. 19 Henry VI. p. 3. m. Tanner Not. Mon. p. 269.— This 
manor appears to have been granted away to different uſes three times in a year : 
firſt, to the College; then, September 12, to the Commiſlioners for receiving the 
rents and profits of diſſolved Alien Priories; and, December 22 the ſame year, to 
John Hardyng. In the 16th of Henry VI. it had been veſted in Joha Midleton 
for ſeven years, at a yearly rent of 10/, which rent was afterwards afligned over 
for the like term, by Pat. 19 Henry VI. to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
Biſhops of Bath and Wells, Aſaph, and Sarum; William Earl of Suffolk, John 
Somerſeth, Thomas Bekyngton, Richard Andrews, and Adam Molyns, Clerks; 
John Hampton, and James Fenys, Eſquires, and William Treſham ; who were 
Commiſſioners for receiving the revenues of all the diſſolved Alien Ne From 
theſe it was afterwards in the ſame year aſſigned to Hardyng.— The greateſt part 
of the town being given by K. Stephen to the Knights Templars, they had founded 
a Preceptory here, valued, at the diſſolution, at 174. 115. 1d. clear. Tanner, Not. 
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year confirmed by other Letters Patent of the ſame King [g]. 
and a penſion of twenty pounds per annum, during his life, 
charged upon the revenues of the county of Lincoln, in conſe- 
quence of the beforementioned writ. 

Tr1s Author's rhyming Chronicle (a MS. of which, preſerved 
in the Bodleian library, Arch. Seld. B. 26. is ſuppoſed to be the 
original preſented to Edward IV.) was printed at London, 1543, 
4*. with a continuation in proſe by Grafton. The tract “ De 
„ ſubmiſſione regum Scotiae ſub Anglia,” aſcribed by Pits to 
Hardyng, is juſtly ſuppoſed by Biſhop Tanner to be only part of 
his Chronicle, perhaps the laſt chapter, containing,“ the diſtaunce 
and miles of the townes in Scotland, and the waie how to con- 
« yeigh an armie as well by lande as water, into the chiefeſt parts 
e thereof;” ſo that three good armies meeting at Glaſgow may 
lay the whole kingdom waſte within a month. It is ſomewhat 
remarkable, that in his advice to Edward IV. [+] to aſſert his 
right to the Crown of Scotland, he grounds it only on the 
homage done by John Baliol to Edward J. — He muſt have lived 
tili the year 1465 at leaſt, if not later, ſince he offers his Hiſtory 
for the information of the Qeen, who was not married to Ed- 
ward IV. till February that year, and crowned at Weſtminſter 
the year following [7]. 


[e] Pat. 19 Henry VI. p. 1. m. 19. 
[h] Chapters 240 and 241. 
[/] Hall's Chron. Ed, IV. f. vi. w. 
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XXIII. 4 Petition of the Citizens of Wincheſter, anno 
1450, to King Henry VI. concerning the ruinous 
State of their City, &c. Ex Rot. Turr. London. 


Read March 13, 1755. 


To the Kynge our Soverayne Lord, 


ESECHESS fulle humblie your humble trew leige men, 
the maire, balifs, and comonalitie of your pouere citee of 
Wyncheſtre; that, whereas they have ben charged to bere the fce 
ferme of your ſaid citee, whiche draweth yerlyee to the ſomme of 
an Ccxii marc; and bere alſo to the maiſter of the Hoſpitalle of 
Marie Maudelene beſide Wyncheſtre 1x s. alſo when the xv penny 
or taxe is graunted to your highneſſe, it draweth to the ſomme of 
Ii J. xs. iv d. withyne the ſaid citee ; the whiche, whenne it is 
levable, ſum oon man in the ſaid citee is ſette unto 111 marc, and 
ſum v marc, becauſe your ſaid citee is deſolate of peple; alſo 
expens of Burges of the ſaid citee comyng to your parlements, 
draweth to iii s. by the daye; for the which ſaid fee ferme ſo to 
be paid, your bailiffs have little or nought of certigntee to arayſe 
it of, but oonly of caſualtees, and yerelie leſen in payment of the 
ſaid fee ferme xl J. or more; for which cauſes above ſaid, and 
alſo for the grete charges and dayelie coſtes the which your ſaid 
pouere citee berethe, abowte the encloſyng and meerage of your 
ſaid citee, it is become right deſolate, in ſo much as many nota- 
ble parſons ben withdrawen out of the ſaid citee for the cauſes 
above ſaid; and ix iiii* and xvii (i. e. 997) houſes, which were 
wont to be occupied with peple, ſtondene now voide; and bycauſe 
of theſe withedrawynge xvii parrysſhe churches ſtond inofficiate 
N 2 att 
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att this day; the whiche pariſhes and houſes be more playnlie 
expreſſed in a ſedule hereto annexed. And where it pleaſed your 
highneſſe, in relyvyng of your ſaid pouere citee, the xxinith day 
of May, the yere of your regne the xix, to graunt unto your 
maire and commonalite of the ſaid citee thenne beyng, in relife 
of all the charges aboveſaid xl marc, to be taken yerely to theyme 
and to their ſucceſſors unto the end of... wynter thenn next 
following, offe the feſtes of Eſtren and Michaelmeſſe, by evyn 
porcyons, of the iſſues and profits comyng of the ulnage and ſub- 
ſidie of wollen clothes withynne the ſaid citee and ſuburbs, and 
ſoke of the ſame, and in all other places within your ſhire of 
Sutlitn, by the hands of the collectors, farmers, receyvours, and 
other occupiers of the ſame, for the time beyng, as in your let- 
ters patents theteof to theyme made may appear more playnlie: 
Which annuyte is now voyde to theym, and hoolye reſumed to 
you, becauſe of ah Ate made in your Parliament, begonne at 
Weſtmynſter, and fynesfhed at Leiceſter. And fo now your ſaid 
ſuppleauts ſtond alle utterelie deſtitute of alle manere of relife of 
theyre charges aboveſaid, to the utteriſte undoyng of your ſaid 
citee for ever, without your high and noble grace be ſhewede to 
theym in this behalfe. That it-pleaſe your ſaid highneſſe grati- 
ouſly to conſidre the charges abovelaid, and, of your moſt ha- 
bundant grace, to graunt unto the maire, bailiffs, and commona« 
lite of your ſaid citee xl mirc, to be hadde and taken yerelie to 
theyme, and to their ſucceſſors, from the feſte of Michaelmeſs 
in the yere of your reigne xxviii, for evermore, of the ulnage and 
ſubſidie of wollen clothes to be fold withynn your ſaid citee, 
ſuburbs, and ſoke of the ſame, and in other places withynn your 
ſhire of Sutht. by the hands of the collectors, fermouts, re- 
ceyvours, and occupiours of the ſaid ulnage and ſubſidie for the 
time beyinꝑ, at the feſts of Eſtren and Michmas, by evyn por- 
cyons, after the tEur and effecte of another ſedule, to this bille 
annexed; the which ſedule * with theſe words, Rex 
omnibus 
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«© dMnibus ad quos, without any fine or fee in any wiſe to your 
uſe to be taken and paid; the ſaid act of reſumption, or any other 
ſtatutes, ordinances, proviſions, reſtrey tes, acts, or any manere 
juggements, or aſſignements, in any wiſe made or to be made, 
e And thei be, and ſhal be perpetuallie your 
oratours. 
THEISE ben the ſiretes that be fallen downe in the citee of 
Wyncheſtre withynne iiii* (i. e. 80) yere laſt paſſed. 
Firſt, Juriſtrete, wherynne were liii* (80) houſeholders, and 
no but ii. 
Item, Fleſhmonger-ſtrete, wherynne were vii* (140) houſ- 
olders, and now but 11. 
Item, Fiſhmongers-ſtrete, wherynne were Ix houſeholders, 
and now ben but iiii. 
Item, Colebroke- ſtrete, wherynne were viu® houſeholders, 
and now ben but xvi. 
Item, Calpe-ſtrete, wherynne were c houſholders, and now 
ben but vi. 
Item, Golde-ſtrete, wherynne were vii** houſholders, and 
now ben but viii. 
Item, Burden-ſtrete, wherynne were Ix houſholders, and now 
is never oon. 
Item, Shulworth- ſtrete, wherynne were Ixx houſholds, and. 
now ben but iiii. | 
Item, Bukkes-ſtrete, wherynne were xl houſholds, and now 
ben but ii. 
Item, Myneſtre-ſtrete, wherynne were 11* and x houſholdes, 
and now ben but ilii. 
Item, Gar-ſtrete, wherynne were e houſholdes, and now 1s 
never oon. | 
Tux numbre of houſholdes that ben fallen ix* iii xvii (997), 
and without theiſe, ben fallen withynne the fame citee, ſethe the 
laſt parlement holden there, iiiiæ houfheldes and oon. 
2 T uEIST 
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THErsE ben the pariſhe chirches that ben fallen downe with- 
in the ſaid citee, 


The chirch of Saint Saviour | 
The chirch of our Lady ji in Rensen e 

The chirch of Saint Michael, in Juri- ſtrete. 

The chirch of Saint Michael, . | 

The chirch of Saint Swithin, J in Fleſhmonger-ſtrete. 

The chirch of Saint Martin, in Pariſhment-ſtrete. 

The chirch of Saint Swithin, in Shulworth-ſtrete. 

The chirch of Saint Johan de Port Latyne, in Bukke-ſtrete. 
The chirch of Saint Martine, in Myneſtre-ſtrete, 

The chirch of Saint Alphege, I. 

The chirch of Saint Petrok, j WP Calp e-ſtrete, 

The chirch of Saint Nicolas, ). 

The chirch of Saint Pact | in Golde-ſtrete, 
The chirch of Saint Margaret, 
The chirch of Saint Andrewe, in Gar-ſtrete. 
The chirch of Saint Poule, j 
The chirch of Saint Johan in the Joye, in Tanner-ſtrete, 

The numbre xvii chirches. 


Tu deſolation of the ſaid pouere citee is ſo grete, and yerelie 
fallyng, for there is ſuche decaye and unwyne, that, without 
gracious comforte of the Kyng our ſoverayne lord, the. maire and 
the bailiffs muſt of neceſſitee ceſſe and deliver uppe the citee and 
the kayes into the Kynges hands. 


MMA. Quod primo die Febr. anno regni Regis Henr. vi. 
6 poſt conqueſtum triceſimo, iſta billa liberata fuit Domino Can- 
e cellario Angliae, apud Weſtm. exequend. 


& Rxx omnibus ad quos, &c. ſalutem. Sciatis quod de gratia 
* noſtra ſpecial, ceteriſque notabilibus cauſis nos ſpecialiter mo- 
« yentibus, dedimus et conceſſimus, ac per preſentes damus et 

« concedimus 
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« concedimus, dile&is noſtris majori, ballivis, et communitati 
« civitatis Winton. quadraginta marcas habend. et percipiend. 
« annuatim, prefatis majori, ballivis, et co'itati, ac ſucceſſoribus 
« ſuis, civibus dicte civitatis, de exitibus, firmis, et proficuis de 
« ulnagio et ſubſidio pannorum venalium infra dictam civi- 
e tatem et ſuburbia ejuſdem, ac infra ſokam ibidem, ac alibi infra 
« Com. Suth. provenientibus, per manus collectorum, firmario- 
rum, receptorum, ſeu occupatorum ulnagu et ſubſidii predict. 
« pro tempore exiſten. ad terminos Paſche et Sancti Michaelis, 
« per equales procoes ; eo quod expreſfa mentio de alus donis et 
« conceſſionibus eiſdem majori, ballivis, et communitati, aut pre- 
« decefloribus, five anteceſſoribus fuis, et eorum ſucceſſoribus, per 
« nos, aut aliquem progenitorum noſtrorum regum Anglie ante 
« hec tempora habitis, ſtve factis, preſentibus, facta non exiſtet; 
« aut aliquibus ſtatutis, ordinationibus, proviſionibus, reſump- 
« tionibus, five actibus quibuſcunque ante hec tempora quovis 
% modo fact. ordinat. proviſ. five habit. aut aliquo ſtatuto, ordi- 
e natione, proviſione, reſumptione, five actu quocunque ante 
« hec tempora, aliquo modo fact. ordinat. provil. five habit. aut 
« aliqua alia cauſa, materia, five alia re quacunque non obſtant. 
In cujus rei, &c. Teſte, &c. 

«« Dat. apud Weſtm. le xxvili jour de 
„Janvier, Fan, &c. trieeſimo.“ 


Tun King hath graunted this bille for the terme of! yeres 
next comyng, under ſuch forme, as he, by his other letters 
patents, graunted the ſame herbefore. Preſent my lords of Wyn- 
cheſter and Somerſet. ä 

Jos pn. 
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XXIV: 4 brief Relation of the miraculous 7 icrory 
over the firſt-formed Army of the Inſh, ſoon after 
their Rebellion, which broke out the 2 34 October, 1641. 


Read January 7, 1740-1, 


Liſnegarvy, 28th W 1641, 


IR Phelim O'neal, and Sir Conn Macgennis, their generals 

then in Ulſter, and major general Plunkett, who had been 
a ſoldier in foreign kingdoms, having enliſted and drawn together 
out of the counties of Ardmagh, Tyrone, Antrim, and Down, 
and other counties in Ulſter, eight or nine thouſand men, which 
were formed into eight regiments, and a troop of horſe, with two 
field pieces; they did rendezvous, on the 27th of November, 
1641, at and about a houſe belonging to Sir George Rawden at 
Brookhill, three miles diſtant from Liſnagarvy; in which town 
they knew there was a garriſon of five companies newly raiſed, 
and the lord Conway's troops of horſe. And their principal de- 
ſign being to march unto, and beſiege Carrickfergus, they Judged 
it unſafe to paſs by Liſnagarvy, aud therefore reſolved to attack it 
the next morning, making little account of the oppoſition that 
could be given them by ſo ſmall a number, not half armed, and 
ſo ſlenderly provided with ammunition, which they had perfect 
intelligence of by ſeveral Iriſh that ſtole away to them, and left 
our party; ſo that they were ſo numerous, and well provided of 


ammunition, by the fifty barrels of powder they found in his 


majeſty's ſtore in the caſtle of Newry, which they ſurprized the 
very firſt night of the rebellion; alſo they had got into their 
hands the arms of all the ſoldiers they had murdered in Ulſter, 


and ſuch other arms as they found in the caſtles and houſes 


which they hes plundered and burnt 1 in the whole province: Vet, 
it 
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it pleaſed God to diſappoint their confidence; and that the ſmall 
garriſon they ſo much flighted was much encouraged-by the 
ſeaſonable arrival of Sir George Rawden ; who, being in London 
on the twenty-third of October, haſted over by the way of Scot- 
land, and landed at Bauger, and got to Liſnagarvy, though late, 
on the twenty - ſeventh of November, where theſe new. raiſed 
men, and the Lord Couway's troops, were drawu up in the mar- 
ket · place, expecting hourly to be aſſaulted by the rebels, and 
they ſtood in that poſture all that night; and before the ſun was 
up, ſent out ſome horſe to diſcover their numerous enemy, who 
were at maſs, it being Sunday; but, immediately upon fight of 
our ſcouts, they quitted their devotion, and beat drums, and 
marched directly to Liſnagarvy, and before ten o'clock appeared 
drawn up in battalia in the Warren, not above a muſket- hot off 
the town, and ſent out two diviſions, of about ſix or ſeven hun- 
dred a- piece, to compaſs the town, and placed their field-picces 
on the high way to it, before their body, and with them and 
their long fowling-pieces, killed and wounded ſome of our men 
as they ſtood in their ranks in the market-place; and ſome of our 
muſketeers were placed in windows, to make the like returns of 
ſhot to the enemy; and Sir Arthur Torringham, governor of 
Newry, who commanded the garriſon, and Sir George Rawden, 
and the officers foreſceing, if their two diviſions on both ſides of 
the town ſhould fall in together, that they would overpower our 
ſmall number; for prevention thereof, a ſquadron of horſe with 
ſome muſketeers was commanded to face one of them that- was 
marching ou the north ſide, and to keep them at diſtance as long 
as they could, which was ſo well performed, that the other di- 
viſion, which marched by the river on the ſouth fide, came in 
before the other, time enough to be well beaten back by the 
| horſe, and more than two hundred of them ſlain in Bridge-ſtreet, 
and in their retreat, as they fled back to their main body. After 
which execution, the horle returned into the market-place, found 

Vor. I. O 0 
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the enemy had forced in our ſmall party on the north ſide, and 
had entered the town, and was marching down Caſtle-ſtreet; 
which our horſe fo well charged there, that, at leaſt, three hun- 
dred of the rebels were {lain in the ſtreet, and in the meadow behind 
the houſes, through which they did run away to their main body; 
whereby they were ſo much diſcouraged, that in almoſt two 
hours after their officers could not get out any more parties to 
adventure a ſecond aſſault upon us; but in the mean ſpace they 
entertained us with continued ſhot from their main body, and 
their field-pieces, till about one of the clock, that freſh parties 
were drawn out and beaten back, as before, with loſs of many of 
their men; which they ſupplied ſtill with others, till night, and 
in the dark fired all the town, which was in a few hours turned 
into aſhes; and in that confuſion, and heat of the fire, the enemy 
made a freſh aſſault: but it ſo pleaſed God, that we were better 
provided for them than they expected, by a relief that came to us at 
night from Belfaſt, of the earl of Donegal's troop, and a company 
of foot commanded by captain Boyde, who was unhappily ſlain, 
preſently after his firft entrance into the town. After the houſes 
were on fire, from about fix of the clock til] about ten or eleven, 
it is not eaſy to give any certain account or relation of the ſeveral 
encounters, it divers places of the town, between ſmall parties of 
our horſe, here and there, and the rebels, whom they charged as 
they met, and hewed them down; ſo that every corner was filled 
with carcaſes, and the ſlain were found to be more than thrice 
the number of thoſe that fought againſt them, as appeared next 
day, when the conftables and inhabitants employed to bury them 
gave up their accounts. About ten or eleven of the clock their 
two generals quitted their ſtation, and marched away in the dark, 
and had not above two hundred of their men with them, as we 
were informed next morning by ſeveral Engliſh prifoners that 
eſcaped from them; who told us, the reſt of their men were either 
run away before them, or lain ; and that their two ficld-pieces were 
| f either 
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either thrown into the river, or into ſome moſs-pit, which we could 
never find after; and in this their retreat, or rather their flight, 
they fired Brook-hill houſe, and the Lord Conway's library in 
it, and other goods to the value of five or ſix thouſand pounds; 
their fear and haſte not allowing them to carry any thing away, 
except ſome plate and linen; and this they did in revenge to the 
owner, whom they heard was landed the day before, and had 
been acting in the ſervice againſt them, and was ſhot that day, 
and alſo had his horſe ſhot under him, but mounted preſently 
upon another; and captain Saint John and captain Burley were 
alſo wounded; and not above thirty men more of our party, moſt 
of which recovered; and about twenty-five or twenty-ſix more 
ſlain. And if it be well conſidered, how meanly our men were 
armed, and all our ammunition ſpent before night, and that if 
we had not been ſupplied with more by the timely care and pro- 
vidence of the earl of Donegall, and the other commiſſioners from 
his majeſty's ſtore of Carrickfergus, who ſent us powder, poſt in 
mails on horſeback, one after another; and that moſt of our new- 
raiſed companies were of poor ſtript men that had made their 
eſcapes from the rebels, of whom they had ſuch a dread, that 
they thought them not eaſily to be beaten ; and that all our horſe, 


who did the moſt execution, were not above 120, v#z. the lord 


Conway's troops, and a ſquadron of lord Grandiſon's troops, the 
reſt of them having been murdered at their quarters, and about 
forty of a country troop, newly raiſed, until that ſupply of the 
troops and company from Belfaſt came to us at night; it muſt be 
confeſſed, that the Lord of hoſts did ſignally appear for us, who 
can ſave with or without any means, and did by very ſmall 
means give us this victory over his and our enemies; and enough 
of their arms to ſupply the defects of our new. raiſed companies, 
beſides about 50 of their colours and drums. But it is to be re- 
membered, with much regret, that this loſs and overthrow did 
1o enrage the rebels, that, for ſeveral days and weeks after, they 

O32 murdered 
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murdered many hundreds of Proteſtants, whom they had kept 
priſoners in the counties of Ardmagh and Tyrone, and other parts 
of Ulſter, and tormented them by ſeveral manners of death. And 
it is a circumſtance very obſervable, that much ſnow had fallen 
in the week before this action, and in the day before it was a little 
thaw, and froſt thereupon in the night, ſo that the ſtreets were 
covered with ice, which proved greatly to our advantage; for that 
all the ſmiths had been employed that whole night to froſt our 
horſes; ſo that they ſtood firm when the brogues ſlipt, and fell 
down under their feet ; for which, and our miraculous deliverance 
from a cruel and bloody enemy, how great a cauſe have we to 
rejoice and praiſe the name of our God, and ſay with the kingly 
prophet, ** If it had not been the Lord himfelf who was on our 
e fide, when men roſe up againſt us; they had ſwallowed us up 
« quick, when they were ſo wrathfully diſpleaſed at us: Yea the 
% waters had drowned us, and the ſtream had gone over our 
- & ſouls: But, praiſed be the Lord, who hath not given us over for 
te a prey unto their teeth; our ſoul has eſcaped even as a bird out 
& of the ſnare of the fowler; the ſnare is broken and we are de- 
« hvered; our help ſtandeth in the name of the Lord, who hath: 
% made heaven and earth. Amen.” 


XXV. Remarks on the foregoing Narrative ; by 
Mr. Bowman. 
Read January 7, 1740-1. 


N the pariſh regiſter of Liſburn, in the county of Antrim, I 
found the foregoing account, &c. which not being taken 
notice of by any hiſtorian, I preſent the Society with a faithful 
copy of it, in the hand-writing of the Reverend Mr, Anthony 
Rogers, preſent rector of that pariſh, 
Fon the underſtanding this piece of hiſtory, it muſt be remem- 
bered, that Liſburn, 70 miles north of Dublin, on the Lagan 
river, 
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river, which ſeparates the counties of Down and Antrim, belong- 
ing to my lord Conway, is the ſame with Liſnagarvy, an Iriſh: 
name, meaning the Gameſter's Fort;” and from its being burnt: 
ſeveral times, whereof the laſt happened in 1707, it came to be 
called Liſburn. On account of its fidelity to the Engliſh go- 
verument, King Charles II. gave it the privilege of ſending two 
members to parliament, and of becoming the ſeat of the dioceſe 
of Down and Connor. It is now an exceeding neat village, on an 
eminence upon the north fide of the river, conſiſting of three 
ſtreets, with a mercat-houſe in the middle, anſwering the three 
roads, from Bolfaſt, the county of Down, and the county of 
Armagh. 

Tux great ſtreet towards Belfaſt, on the eaſt, is s called Caſtle- 
ſtreet, from the ſeat of the Conway family, which ſtood on the 
top of the hill, but which was conſumed in the laſt general fire; 
that from the county of Down on the ſouth, aſcending from the 
bridge, is called Bridge-ſtreet; the road, which goes from the 
third ſtreet to the weſt, ſoon divides into the great road to Moyra,, 
Lurgan, and Armagh, and a road traverſing the Barony of Kil- 
latagh for ten miles together, to Portmore, near the great Loch 
Neagh. This road, for five miles, runs upon a vaſt mound of: 
artificial earth, which may. be traced two miles-lower down to- 
wards Belfaſt, ſometimes ſtreight, ſometimes winding, as if it had 
been a barrier acroſs from Beltaſt to the bogs, by Portmore. The 
work 1s noble enough for the Romans; but the learned of Ire- 
land refuſe all ſubjection to the Romans. On this road, three 
miles weſtward, is Brook-hill, long held by the Rawden family 
by leaſe from the Lord Conway, who there, at that time, had a. 
country houſe. | 
AFTER this deſcription of the place, it is ſurther neceſſary to 
recollect, that it is agreed upon by all, that in time of great tran-- 
quillity, the general revolt of Iriſh catholics in 1641, broke out: 
Saturn October 23, the day that the caſtle of Newry, 47 miles 

5 north: 
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north of Dublin, actually was, and the caſtle of Dublin itſelf i in- 
tended to have been, ſeized by the rebels. 

Uro the diſappointment at Dublin, the revolt, headed by Sir 
Phelim O'Neal, at once ſpread over the province of Uliter, in a 
general maſſacre of the Proteſtants, Sir John Temple [a], then 
maſter of the rolls in Ireland, has given us an account of this 
famous butchery, for the firſt two months only, which may be 
depended upon from his ſtation and character. He, Sir Phelim, 
immediately put all the nine counties of Ulſter, with moſt of 
the forts and caſtles, in the rebels power, except the county of 
Antrim, and half the county of Down; (p. 39.) And November 
5, the letter of the juſtices to the council in England ſays, that 
in five minutes they had ſeized all the Proteſtants houſes and 
eſtates, (p. 46.) The apparent reaſon of this exception ſeems to 
be this: In the county of Antrim, and the lower part of the 
county of Down, the Scots chiefly ſettled in King James's time, 
after the earl of Tyronne's rebellion; and to delude them, the 
rebels at firſt pretended to ſpare the Scots, till they diſpatched the 
Engliſh ; but whether the Scots were equally alarmed, or whether 
the rebels had thought they had made ſufficient progreſs in the 
murder of the Engliſh, at laſt they reſolved to make ſure work, 
and to ſpare none in the province, 

Tu province of Ulſter was conquered by Queen Elizabeth; 
the old Englith ſettlement, ſeparated from the Iriſh, called the 
Pale, was chiefly confined to the province of Leinſter; and Dun- 
dalk was its frontier on the north, thirty-nine miles from Dublin, 
and thirty-one from Liſburn, The Engliſh Catholics here were 
in concert with the rebels, but lay ſtill, till the rebels ſhould 
come upwith them, after finiſhing their buſineſs in Ulſter; where- 
fore, after their firſt progreſs, it does appear, that the Ulſtrian re- 
bels took different routs, according to theſe two branches of their 


[a] The © Iriſh Rebellion,” or an hiſtory of the beginning and firſt progreſs of 


the general rebellion in Ireland. London, 1646, 4to. 
| ſcheme: 
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ſcheme [5]: The body of them, from the counties of Cavan and 
Monaghan, under Okely of Cavan, and Moore of the Pale, ad- 
vanced ſouthwards; and Sir Phelim O' Neal, and Sir Con Mac- 
gennis, with the reſt, remained to finiſh the entire conqueſt of 
Ulſter. The firſt, about the beginning of November, entered the 
Pale, by ſeizing Dundalk, and met with no reſiſtance till the 
twenty-firſt at Drogheda, (Hiſt. p. 44, 45.) where Sir Henry 
Titchburne arrived the fourth, with a new- raiſed regiment from 
Dublin: (ib. p. 14, 15.) Upon advice of their arrival, a rein- 
forcement for the garriſon of Drogheda was ſent from Dublin 
the twenty-ſeventh, and defeated the twenty-ninth in the morn- 
ing, ſix or ſeven miles on this fide of the town, by a part of the 
rebels, who came round by Slaine, above on the Boyne, and in- 
tercepted them on their march. By the very ſame bridge of 
Slaine, four miles above Drogheda, King William's right Og 
paſſed the Boyne, on the glorious firſt of July, 1691. 

AFTER this action, the rebels inveſted Drogheda, and lay 5 
twixt it and Dublin, ſo that afterwards the juſtices had no com- 
munion with it, at leaſt by land, (p. 21.) and had very little in- 
telligence of what paſſed in the north; for after two interviews 
by December the ſeventh, the quality within the Pale had de- 
clared for the rebels, and all the Engliſh Catholics in Leinſter 
were up in arms. 

As for the other part of the rebels, which remained for finiſh- 
ing their affairs in Ulſter, by this time they had ruined the coun- 
try, and murdered the people, both Englith and Scots ; but had 
not accompliſhed the moſt eſſential part of this buſineſs, which 
was, to ſecure the Engliſh fortreſs at Carrickfergus, both to pro- 
vide themſelves with artillery, and to prevent ſuccours for the 
Proteſtants in the north, from England and Scotland, which they 
had reaſon to expect on their backs, to take vengeance for their 
treachery and cruelty. Every body knows, that, when all Ire- 


[5] Sir William Temple, Review, p. 17. 
To f land 
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land was reduced by K ing James, Duke Schomberg landed his En- 
gliſh army in this quarter, when he could enter the country no 
where elſe. | 

DuRinGs the maflacre, the Proteſtants of the counties of Down 
and Antrim had no place but Liſburn, Belfaſt, and Carrickfergus, 
to fly to for ſhelter and protection. There the refugees were 
formed into ſeveral companies of foot, and provided with arms 
and ammunition out of the King's ſtores, As all the Evgliſh 
forces, which conſiſted of but 3240 men, were diſperſed up and 
down the kingom, fo my lord Conway's troop of horſe, and lord 
Donegal's, confiſtiag of fifty- four men each, beſides officers, were 
gathered in Liſburn and Belfaſt, to protect their own.people. At 
this time of the year the Lagan river, for thirteen miles from 
Moyra to Belfaſt, is impaſſible for either horſe or carriages z aud 
Liſburn is the great paſſage betwixt the two countries; wherefore 
the rebels, to execute their enterprize, came in from Ardmagh on 
the weſt, and meeting their friends from the north rendezvouſed 
at Brook -hill, in order to proceed by Liſburn and Belfaſt to Car- 
rickfergus, and either to take it, or deſtroy all the Proteſtant forces 
round the coaſt of the county of Down. 

Tay miſcarried in their attempt at Liſburn, and the circum- 
ſtances of their repulſe make ſtill a ſecret piece of hiſtory in Ire- 
land; but which are particularized in, and vouched from this 
authentic regiſter. The circumſtances are theſe; in Liiburn there 
were five companies of new-raiſed foot, which at lcaſt, being 
.computed upon the footing of the old Engliſh troops, of fifty 
men to a company, officers included, made 250 foot: 'Thole, 
with Lord Conway's troop of horſe, made but 3oo in all, beſide 
the inhabitants and refugees from the country. This was but a 
ſmall defence for an open village againſt an army of brutal men: 
For though the caſtle was fenced, moated, and parapeted round, 
yet the town in every other quarter lay open, excepting ſuch bar- 
ricades as we may naturally imagine might be thrown up in haſte 

on 
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on that occaſion of danger. The rebels, after their rendezvous 


within three miles of the town, marched with eight or nine 
thouſand men and two field- pieces, to attack it upon the Moyra 
road on the weſt ſide. 

Br rwixr this road and the river was a warren upon an emin- 
ence, which deſcends into the town, and from which there is 
a narrow paſſage directly into the market-place, where the En- 


gliſh garriſon was drawn up in the center of the town. Ou this 


riſing ground the rebels, on the 28th of November, forming 


themſelves in line of battle, detached twelve or fourteen hundred: 


men for two attacks; one along the road, down Bow-lane on the 
north; and one betwixt the town and river, in order to come up 
from the bridge on the ſouth, taking the garriſon in the flanks, 
to drive them from the mercat-place, or cut them in pieces. Sir 
Arthur Tyringham, who had been governor of Newry, and 
commanded a company in the King's army, and Sir George Raw- 
den, of Moyra, (who held a leaſe of Brookhill, and afterwards 
married Lord Conway's daughter in King Charles II's time, 


managed this eſtate for his brother-in-law, Earl Conway) com- 


manded in the town, and divided their men, and employed the 
horſe to ſkirmiſh on the defenſive, to the north ; while the foot 
repulſed the rebels to the ſouth. This check protracted the aſ- 
ſault with various ſucceſs, from ſix in the morning till night; 
when the town was reinforced with a hundred horſe of the king's 
troops from Belfaſt, ſeven miles below Liſburn, after it was ſet on 
fire by the rebels. However, with the houſes all burning about 
their ears, the Engliſh for five hours maintained their ground, 

and forced the whole army of their enemies to retire in confuſion, 
after they had killed of them thrice their own number. 


Tuls happened the day before the defeat of the reinforcement. 


going to Drogheda, and was not only the firſt advantage the En- 
gliſh gained over the rebels, but the firſt action betwixt them 
after the revolt. Sir J. Temple ſeems not to have been ac- 
quainted with the particulars of this adtion; ſince he only men- 
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tions it three times in general. Sir Phelim O'Neal,” ſays he, 
in a letter dated from Montjoy, 30 October, © bragged of many 
and great victories; and preſently after, he had gotten ſuch a 
* multitude of rude fellows together, though in very ill equipage, 
„as he marched down with great numbers of men towards Liſ- 
& nagarvy near the chief plantation of the Scots, - and yet left 
« ſufficient forces to come up into the pale, to take in Dundalk 
in the county of Lowth.” (Hiſt. p. 44.) 

Hap he known the detail of the affair truly, it is very proba- 
ble he would have balanced the Engliſh loſs at Drogheda with 
this advantage, which was double, compared with the other, 
either in its conſequences, or in the number of men killed: For on 
this fide Drogheda, of 650 foot and horſe together, 500 of them 
only fell into the hauds of the rebels; whereas in Liſburn, there 
being 400 regular troops, beſides people, if they killed thrice 
their number, the rebels there could not loſe leſs than 1200 men, 
with a revolt of the whole Pale. The Iriſh were obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege of Drogheda at laſt, Whereas, if they had cut the 
troops to pieces in Liſburn, with that ſucceſs they could have 
met with no reſiſtance at Belfaſt, and but little at Carrickfergus. 
But as he profeſſes his hiſtory relates chiefly to the ſafety of 
Dublin, ſo there centered all his fears. Nor indeed at the time 
could he have any intelligence from the county of Antrim, but 
a general accidental report; all communication with it being cut 
off by the rebellion ſpreading into Leinſter, 

THis, I think, ſufficiently accounts for the ſilence of hiſtori- 
ans about this firſt victory over the rebels. Some of my friends. 
in that country ſuſpected this regiſter in Liſburn being authentic, 
from two other circumſtances of time and place: Of Sir Phelim 
O'Neal's preſence at Drogheda two days after. There ſeems to be 
no miſtake in the date of the regiſter, which makes November 
28 to be a Sunday; for it agrees with Sir J. Temple, who calls 
the 2gth a Monday; which ſhews it to have been written at the 
time, and not imagined afterwards, There being but fifty-ſeven 
miles from Liſburn to Drogheda, Sir Phelim O'Neal might be 
there 
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there two days after the repulſe. But from Sir J. Temple it is 
pretty plain, he was not at Drogheda, either before, or eight days 
afterwards; for he was not among the rebel chiefs, who led the 
Iriſh in the county of Lowth: But, © while he went to Liſnagarvy, 
« left a ſufficient numbet᷑ to come up into the Pale“; (ſee above): 

And therefore had time to come to Liſburn, while they inveſted 
Drogheda. Sir John, indeed, no where mentions the day that 
Sir Phelim came unto Liſnagarvy ; but the main deſign of this 
expedition, with ſeveral circumſtances ſcattered through his 
collection of facts, perfectly correſpond with, and confirm the 
regiſter. For firſt, he excepts the forts aud caſtles of the county 
of Antrim, and half the county of Down, from the rebels power; 
and accordingly neither Liſburn, nor Belfaſt, nor Carrickfergus, 
nor Coleraine in the county of Antrim, nor the Scots ſettlements 
in the Ardes, nor the county of Down, were under Sir Phelim, 
when he proceeded to Liſburn in his way to reduce them; “ For 
e that part of their plot, to ſpare the chief plantation of the Scots, 
as they did in the beginning, they found now too groſs to take, 
« and therefore they reſolved to fall upon them without mercy.” 
In the next place, all the hiſtorians aggravate the ſufferings of the 
Proteſtants from the ſeverity of the weather; and the care the 
garriſon took to froſt their horſes, was the occaſion of their ſafety. 
In the next place, Sir John Temple expreſsly mentions both Sir 
Phelim's return (p. 126.) and loſs at Liſnagarvy. What but his 
loſs made him return? What was that loſs? we find it in the 
pariſh regiſter of Liſburn, and no where elſe. Fourthly, this loſs 
muſt have been conſiderable, ſince it exaſperated him into ſtrange 
cruelties, to revenge it on the poor country people. Sir John ſays, 
« at Sir Phelim's return from Liſnagarvy, ſome of his ſoldiers 
forced twenty-four Britiſh into a houſe, where they burned 
„ them alive, (ib.) That when at Augher, Liſnagarvy, or any 
« other places, the rebels received loſs of their men; they that eſ- 
„ caped exerciſed their cruelty upon the Proteſtants every where 
«+ at their retreat, That in the county of Antrim they murdered 
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« 954 in one morning; and that, beſides them, deponents ſup- 
« poſed, that they killed above 11 or 12000 in that county. That 
« Sir Phelim cauſed 5000 Britiſh priſoners in Ardmagh, Tyrone, 
&« and other parts of the North, to be miſerably murdered in the 
« ſpace of thiee days.” This is the very language of the regiſter; 
that this loſs and overthrow did ſo enrage the rebels, that for 
feveral days and weeks they murdered many hundred Proteſtants, 


whom they had kept priſoners in the county of Ardmagh, Ty- 


rone, and other parts of Uliter, and tormented them with vari- 
ous kinds of death. 

To conclude, this defeat of the rebels is confirmed from two- 
points, independent of hiſtory: the preamble of King Charles IT's 
patent in favour of Liſburn, recites the ſervices of that town 
during the Iriſh rebellion; but, beſides this, their own tradition 
knows of none other remarkable. 

THe memory of it, till near the Revolution, was regularly pre- 
ſerved both by Lord Conway and Sir George Rawden, at Liſburn, 
by a feſtival kept onthe : 8thof November, when victuals, corn, and 
money, were diſtributed amongſt the people, and they put in mind 
of this gallant behaviour of their fathers. Of this fact credible 
witneſſes ſtill remain in town and country. Wherefore, upon 
a critical diſcuſſion of hiſtorical circumſtances, compared with the 
genuine air of the whole narration, I conclude this pariſh-regiſter 
of Liſburn to be authentic as to matters of fact; probably com 
poſed, or reviſed, and ordered to be inſerted in the church-books 
by Sir G. Rawden himſelf, perſonally preſent in the action, and 
in all appearance hurried over by ſecretary Conway, to lend his 
aſſiſtance to the Proteſtant cauſe in general, and their own peo- 
ple in particular, And as ſuch I communicate it to the Society, 
for the information of the curious in Britith hiſtory [el. 


a 
8 Jo thoſe who are curious to know the whole progreſs of this affair, I 

cannot but recommend the full and impartial account of this Rebellion, given | 

by the learned and ingenious Ferdinando Warner, LL. D. aha in yrs 


diced T. M. 
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XXVI. A Inſeription to Lucius Aurelius Verus; 
explained by Mr. Bowman. 


? 


Read February 26, 1735-6. 


 BOUT the end of July, 1732, in looking at the repa- 
rations of the cathedral of Narbonne, I obſerved an in- 
ſcription to L. Aurelius. Verus, on a great marble, whoſe back 
had been wrought into the ornaments of Gothic architecture, for 
the portal of the church; while the characters themſelves ſtood 
inwards upon the mortar of the wall: but when the portal was 
taken down 1n order to be re-built, the Roman Letters, by purg- 
ing off the lime, appeared diſtinctly in the following inſcription, 
never yet publiſhed: 


IMP. CAESARITI. 
DIVI ANTONINI. 

PII. FIL. DIVE HADRIANT. 
NEPOTI. DIVI. TRAIANI. 
PART HIC I. PRON EPO TI. 
L. AVRELIO. VERO. AR 
MENIACO. PONT. MAXIM. 
TRIBVN. POTESTAT. IIII. 
LM P. II. COS. II. PROCOS, 

DECVMANI. 
NARBONEN SIS. 

T nls was inſcribed by the colony of tlie tenth legion ſettled at 
Narbonne, by Claudius Nero, father to the Emperor Tiberius; 
whence, from Narbo Martius, this city was called «Colonia De- 
e cumanorum;“ by Pomponius Mela, «© Colonia Atacinorum. 
« Decumanorumque;” and in ſeveral Inſcriptions, «© Col. Julia.“ 
The inhabitants: were called Atacini. from the river Atax. 

5 Is. 


1 
x 


110 An Inſcription to L. A. Verus explained. 

IT was erected in the fourth year of the joint reign of M. Au- 
relius, aud Lucius Verus, TRIB.. POT. 1111. which, though not in 
all caſes, yet in this, is the date of empire. Sometimes the T'ribu- 
nitial power was conferred during a predeceſſor's life [a]. But 
during the life of AntoninusPius, Lucius Verus enjoyed no honours, 
except that of a ſenator, a queſtor, and a conſul, with the title of 
the Emperor's ſon [O], till M. Aurelius, receiving from the ſenate 
the whole Imperial power, generouſly, in the beginning, divided it 
with Verus, his adopted brother.—“ Dato igitur imperio, et in- 
«« dulta tribunitia poteſtate, pro conſulatus honore delato, Verum 
« vocari praecepit, ſuum in eum transferens nomen, quum antea 
« Commodus vocaretur,” (Jul. Capitolini Verus Imp. c. iv.) 

Tuls was four years after his ſecond conſulſhip, which cardinal 
Noris places in the 161ſt year of our era; the year when Ant. Pius 
died. But from hence, as well as other inſcriptions and medals, 


appears the miſtake of that learned man, in ſaying, that M. Au- 


relius communicated to him all Imperial titles except p. M. As in 
matters of antiquity we ſhould all be cautious of general aſſer- 
tions, ſo the greateſt men are not ſafe when they deal in negatives. 

Tur the date of his empire run on with his tribunitial 


power, appears from his medals; in none of which, nor in any 


inſcription that I have ſeen, does his TR1B. Por. exceed viIIII. 
which confirms the correction the learned have beſtowed on Ca- 
pitolinus's x1 years of his Imperial life; the difference between Ix 
and xi being only a tranſpoſition of an 1. 

Ix this ſecond conſulſhip he was colleague to M. Aurelius for 
the third time, in which year Commodus was born. But according 
to Capitolinus, though not ſo in the tables, he muſt have been con- 
ſul for the firſt time ſome years before the death of Ant. Pius e]. 
Some learned men think ſeven years before, and that the number 


ſa] Jul. Capitolini, M. Anton. Philoſophus, cap. vi. and xxvii. 
[5] wo Verus Imp. c. iii. 


Le] U. C. go6. A. D. 154. L. Aurel. Caeſ. Sextil. Lateran. Coſſ. Iſaacſon. U. C. 
906. A. D. 156. Antonin, Caeſ. Sext. Lat, Coſſ. Helvic. See alſo Relandi F alli 


Conſul, ſub anno. 
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vir has been omitted by tranſcribers. It is more probable v, if 
any at all, has been neglected for a virgule betwixt the ſentences, 
« Conſul eſt factus cum Sextilio Laterano, v V interjectis annis, cum 
« Marco fratre iterum conſdl factus eſt.” Capitol. Verus Imp. 
e. iti, However that be, by hiſtory it appears, that the num- 


ber of his Tribunitial power meaſured his Imperial years; and- 
his ſecond conſulſhip on medals, according to Mezabarba, 1s 


joined with the beginning of his Tribunitial power, and ſo up- 


wards to his third Conſulſhip. 

THE moſt remarkable thing in this inſcription is his ſingle 
epithet, ARMENIACUs, which proves it to have been his fourth 
year; all his family titles being ſuitable to the hiſtory of Adrian's 
adoption of Anton, Pius on his father's death [4]; For in the eaſt, 
the Pro-conſul and Lieutenant carried on the war which broke 
out on Anton. Pius's death, before Lucius Verus went thither. 
In all, he ſtaid only four years, and the war laſted only five[e]. 

Now, allowing one year under the heutenants, while he was: 
preparing his expedition, and the next campaign, or half a year 
afterwards, before he could claim the title of Imperator at all; in 
his firſt year and an half of empire, he might have the title of 
Imperator; and, conſequently, two years, or two years and an. 
half of his reign paſſed before that of Imp. 11. at ſooneſt, Now, 
by the date of Commodus's life and reign, with other circum- 
ſtances, it may be proved, that M. Aurelius began to reign about 
the middle of March; conſequently, the Conſulates preceded, by 
two months and an half, the date of his tribunitial power, and 
the title of Imp. 11. which he received in the ſpring, the begin- 
ning of his third year, or towards the end of the third campaign: 
of the Parthian war. The two years and an half of his empire 
muſt have continued either to May, the beginning of his fourth 
year, or to the end of ſummer, before he could receive the com- 
pliment from the army of Imp. 111. for in all, he arrived only to 
Imp. v. before his death, when he ſet out with M. Aurelius tor. 

d] Jul. Capitol. Anton. Pius, c. iv. Verus Imp. c. ii. 


[e] Jul. Capit, Verus Imp. c. vii. M. Anton. Philoſoph. c. xiii, cum notis 
Calauboni. 
the 
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the German war; and therefore he ſeems to have received the title 
of IMP. every year of the four which he ſtaid in the Eaſt on ac- 
count of the Parthian war. 

Ix the third year of his reign, about the middle of the Par- 
thian war, Lucilla, whom he eſpouſed in the beginning, was ſent 
to be married to him in the eaſtſ[f]. Her father M. Aurelius ac- 
companied her to Brunduſium, from whence he returned to Rome, 
to defeat the invidious calumny ſpread in his abſence, that he 
went only out of envy to ſhare the glory of his ſon-in-law's con- 
queſts. Before there could be any foundation for ſuch an aſperſion, 
the war againſt the Parthians muſt have made ſome progreſs; 
particularly Armenia ſeems to have been reduced this year, 
whence he obtained the title of ARMENntAcvs; for had this hap- 
pened the fourth ſummer of the war, or the third year and. half 
of their reign, with the title of Armeniacus would have been 
joined Imp. 111. inſtead of Imp. 17. 

TowaRDs the end of this war, he was ſtyled Parthicus, Me- 
dicus, and Pater Patriae [g y If the war had been finiſhed, all 

thoſe titles would have been added in the inſcription, with TRIBE. 
t POT. v. IMP, IIII. but as it is only TRIB. POT. 1111. with 1MP. 
11. it muſt have been dedicated in the beginning of their fourth 
year, before the colony could hear of his being intitled IMP. 111. 
| in caſe that was renewed to him onthe opening of every campaign. 
| Tr1s account of the matter is confirmed from an inſcription 
by the town of Oſimo, (famous for Belifarius' ſiege), to L. Verusſ h], 

= with the titles of T RIB. Por, 111. Cos. 11. without that of Ar- 
. meniacus. Now, fince the Aurelian family was of Languedoc, 
1 the grandfather of Anton. Pius being of Niſmes [i], and the 
' city of Narbonne was burned in the beginning of M. Aurelius 
| | and L. Verus' empire; I imagine, that, in gratitude for a contribu- 
| tion towards rebuilding it, the Colony erected this inſcription, by 
q | way of compliment, upon the marriage of L. Verus with Lucilla, 
. daughter of M. Aurelius, and on the progreſs of the Roman 
| Arms in Armenia. 


D/] Jul. Capitol. M. Antonin. Philoſophus, cap. ix. 


g] Jul. Capit. M. Anton. Philoſ. cap. ix. 12. Verus Imp. cap. vii. 
[+4] Gruter. p. xxv. 8. edit. Amſtel, 1707. 


L.] Jul. Capit. Anton. Pius, cap. i. 
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XXVII. A. Intagli of Antinous, under the Figure of 
Mercury, upon a Cornelian ; explained by Mr. Bowman. 


Read February 19, 1735-6. 


N the Strozzi collection at Rome, there is an Intaglio upon a 

Cornelian, of a Mercury, with his Caduceus in his left hand, 
while his right is raiſed towards his mouth in a very penſive at- 
titude. Lord Effex bought the ſtone from the preſent D. Strozzi, 
the Pope's nephew, and Captain of his Guards, who is ſo extra- 
vagant and expenſive in his pleaſures, that he is thought to have 
ſold ſome of the real antiques, and ſubſtituted copies by Coſ- 
tanza in their room, for which reaſon the Ducheſs his mother 
ſhews them in perſon. This ſtone was given to Sir Hugh Smith- 
ſon, (now his Grace the Duke of Northumberland) by Lord 
Eſſex; and from various circumſtances appears to be the original 
itſelf, for which it was bought, upon the opinion of the beſt con- 
noiſſeurs in Rome at that time. It muſt be owned, that Coſ- 
tanza copies antiques with great accuracy, as may be judged 
From one of his Meduſas; but here the workmanſhip, conſider- 
ing the ſweetneſs of the original, has a very different air from 
our Mercury, which is upon a ſtone round in the back, without 
much tranſparency, ſuch as he never chuſes for ſhewing his work; 
.nor does the Greek word behind the figure ſeem to be modern : 
This is ANT1Nooc, which ſthews the Mercury to be intended for 
Adrian's favourite. 

Wirnour being generally acquainted with what the learned 
have ſaid concerning this celebrated figure, I ſhall only, for its 
explication, venture a few conjectures. 

AxrIxous ſeems chiefly to have been deified under the name 
of Mercury; for this deity is often repreſented with the well- 
known beautiful head of Antinous. On this account, as well as 
for his beauty, he is a Bacchus; whoſe guardian Mercury was, 
firſt in aſſiſting Jupiter's amour with his mother, and then in 
delivering him to his nurſe Leucothoë. Accordingly we find 
him an aſſiſtant in ſeveral bacchanals ; but particularly in plate 
Yor. I. Q LXIX. 
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LXIX. Vol. I. of the Muſeum Florentinum, we ſee him with An- 
tinous's head, carrying an infant Bacchus in his boſom. 

On this account too, Antinous is taken for an Apollo, a Sol, 
and a Lunus; for Mercury was an attendant of the Muſes, and 
in Arcadia had a temple in common with Apollo. On one medal 
of Antinous there is Mercury with a Pegaſus ; on another, he 
is riding on horſeback; on a third, he bridles Pegaſus reared up: ſo 
thatI humbly conceiveall repreſentations of Antinous, under the em- 
blems of theſe deities, to have been only ſecondary to his principal 
character of a Mercury. Accordingly, in quality of Pan's father, 
with all his paſtoral attributes, he 15 repreſented on a medal of 
Antinous; probably in alluſion to the tranquillity of Adrian's 
reign: and for the ſame reaſon, ſome of his medals, on the re- 
verſe, have a Ram; which was ſacred to Mercury, as the protector 
of ſhepherds. 

THe reaſon why Adrian choſe to deify Antinous under the 
name of Mercury, preferably to all other deities, I think, appears 
from his own character, compared with that of this God in parti- 
cular. As men ſtill, but too often, figure the Supreme Being ſuitably 
to their perfonal tempers, it was natural for the Antrents, out of. 
the conſiſtory of heaven, to chuſe the protector that ſuited them 
molt. 8 
MERcuRyY was reputed the inventor of arts, of grammar, elo- 
quence, muſic, and geometry. Adrian pretended to excel in all 
ſciences, by encouraging ſame learned men, and derogating from 
the merit of others. He was particularly fond of poetry; which 
ſeems the reaſon. why the attributes of Apollo are joined to his 
Mercury: whence, in his villa near Tivoli, in imitation of thoſe 
in Greece, he built a Lyceum, an Academy, and Prytaneum. 
Theſe were commonly attended- with Palaeſtrae, in memory of- 
Lotta, Mercury's daughter, in which were erected terms in 
honour of Mercury, the inventor of all exerciſes. Theſe Herma- 
thenae were alſo put up in the libraries of learned men, and came 
originally from Egypt, being introduced at Rome by Numa 
Pompilius; becauſe, without religion, no laws can reſtrain men 

4. | | from 
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from encroaching upon their neighbours: for Termes was a Limi- 
troph divinity, the ſame with Jupiter Terminalis; and every one 
knows, that the cuſtom of marking the limits of lands was Egyp- 
tian, whence 1t was borrowed by Moſes and Plato. 

Trar Antinous was particularly deified under the name of 
preſident in gymnical exerciſes, appears from this paſſage of Saint 
Jerome, « Cui et gymnicus agon exercetur Antinous.“ Adrian was 
fond of magic ; and, according to Plato and other authors, Mercury 
taught the Egyptians geometry, and aſtrology, and ſoothſaying, 
and was reputed the Prince of Necromancy. Accordingly, in 
fig. 6. plate LXX. vol. I. of the Muſeum Florentinum, he is 
conjuring a Hercules out of hell in the quality of yuyaropre, 
and ywyaywyos, He maintained the correſpondence betwixt the 
upper and-nether world. Adrian wanted a reſpite of his life, 
and is thought to have ſacrificed his favourite for a prolongation 
of it. In this point Dio Caſſius is expreſs. It was an antient 
perſuaſion, that the voluntary death of a friend could procure 
longevity, by adding thoſe years to the living, which were re- 
ſigned by the deceaſed. In alluſion to this ſeveral claſſical ex- 
preſſions are to be underſtood; but particularly in Scripture, the 
contraſt of a friend's expiation for the life of a juſt man to our 
Saviour's atonement for his enemies. 

SPARTIAN'S account of Antinous's death is more undetermined. 
Cap. xiv. * Antinoum ſuum, dum per Nilum navigat [Adrianus], 
« perdidit; quem muliebriter flevit, de quo varia fama eſt; allis, 
eum devotum pro Adriano aſſerentibus; aliis, quod et forma ejus 
« oftentat, et nimia voluptas Adriani; et Graeci quidem, volente 
% Adriano, eum conſecraverunt, oracula per eum dari aſſerentes, 
quae Adrianus ipſe compoſuiſſe jactatur.“ Even on this other 
ſuſpicion of the cauſe of Adrian's grief for his death, there 1s this 
reaſon for his being deified under a Mercury, that Hermaphrodite | 
was his daughter by Venus; and therefore the Greek ſycophants, 
who deified him to pleaſe this Emperor, might allude to his catami- 
tical pleaſures with that favourite: at leaſt we all know, that Mer- 


cury was Jupiter" s favourite, and purveyor-general of his luſt. 
Q 2 HE 
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He was deified in Egypt by Greeks, who helped all cities 
to fabulous originals, and raiſed many a man up to heaven; 
and to judge by the ſeveral pieces of workmanſhip, all the cities 
of Greece and Egypt outvied one another in beautiful copies of 
Antinous, to flatter his maſter, From a Greek inſcription _ in- 
Gruter, by one of his prophets, we find Antinous was enthroned 
in the ſynod of the Egyptian Gods; and one would imagine he 
fat there in the character of an Anubis, from a gem in Tab. Lxx1, 
of the iſt vol. of the Muſeum Florentinum; where an Anubis is 
praying, while Mercury ſhews him a ram's head. But, as ſome 
think, this is only to ſhew, that Mercury was the author of the 
worſhip of Anubis; ſo Mercury ſeems to have been a ſuperior 
divinity; becauſe, according to Cicero, the Egyptians had a Mer- 
cury, ſon of the Nile, whom none dared to name; in the ſame 
manner as the Jews had their unutterable Jehovah. 

I Dare ſay, that, as the Emperor had a mind for it, the Egyp- 
tians made his favourite a compliment of the greateſt Godhead in 
their calendar. But in the Greek ſyſtem, none ſo much as Mere 
cury could ſuit the notion of Antinous's being an expiatory ſa- 
crifice for the health and long years of the Emperor. The penſive 
figure in this Intaglio repreſents him, as I take it, in the act of 
beginning to execute that very commiſſion in the regions below, 
by aſſerting the merit of his death in Adrian's behalf. All the 
ſhades of dead people are repreſented with a melancholy air. 
Antinous, when he went to intercede with the fatal ſiſters for 
his maſter's life, aſſumed the office of a Mercury. This Mer- 
cury, by his robes, appears in the execution of a commiſſion; and, 
by his thoughtful look, that commiſſion was of more than ordi- - 
nary importance, Leſt the figure ſhould really be miſtaken for - 
a Mercury, the artiſt, by the name, ſhewed, that he intended it 
for a Mercurial Antinous, | 

Goxz, in his explication of this figure i in the Florentine Mu- 
ſeum, takes it for a Mercurios logos, as he calls it, reaſoning: 
about ſome abſtruſe point of philoſophy. This, I own, is a phi- 


loſophical nee; but Adrian, I am afraid, found other em- 
ployment 


„ 
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ployment for Antinous's meditations; and here made him reaſon 
about the magical miſtery of his death, For the ſame reaſon the 
figure may-paſs for no more than an Harpocrates; whereas the 
elate hand towards the mouth is only an emblem of that God 
Joined to the Mercury, expreſſing the filence due to his myſterious 
commiſſion. Conjectural fancies in theſe matters are free to all 


men. But it is not the firſt time that Mercury has been miſtaken 
for a meditating philoſopher; whereas, according to Lucian; as a 


nomenclator to Charon, he is only reading, on a ſcroll or regiſter, 
the names of the dead, and the fatal deſtiny of the living. Per- 


haps, in the conſtruction of Adrian's villa, we ſhould find ſome- 


thing relating to this matter, if the time of its being finiſhed 
were as well known as that of Antinous's death; for by an extra- 
ordinary caprice, he had a regular Infernum in it, now ſhut up 
under ground, which one would ſcarce expect from a prince who 
did not think that he really had a good friend there before him. 
But I have already dealt enough in conjecture, and hope the So- 


ciety will excuſe my not having been at the trouble of regular - 


quotations in an affair of common mythology. 
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XXVII. On the Trajan and Antonine Pillars at 


Rome; by Martin Folkes, E/7. 
| Read February 5, 1735-6. 


HE Trajan column at Rome is all of white marble, and 
conſiſts of 30 ſtones ; whereof 8 make the pedeſtal, 19 the 


pillar, and 3 the baſis of the ſtatue that ſtands on the top. 
Tre fide of the loweſt plinth of the pedeſtal contains 20 En- 
gliſh feet and three inches. 


Tris plinth, with the ſmall members above it, conſiſts of 2 2 
ſtones, whoſe lengths are conſequently 20 feet, 3 inches; and their 
breadth half as much. Their common height or thickneſs | 
being 4 fect, 5 4 inches. The lower part of the door is in one 


of the longer ſides of one of theſe ſtones, and their joint is con- 
ſequently at right angles with it. 


Uron 
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Urox theſe ſtones lie two others, whoſe joint is at right 68 
to that of the former, and the common height 18 5 f. 6 5 
Theſe ſtones finiſh the door, and their upper edge ranges al 
the bottom of the inſcription that 1s over it. 

Two ſtones more reſt upon theſe; their j Joint height being again 
turned at right angles, their height 4 f. 5 f i. and their upper 
edge reaches to the bottom of the cornice of the pedeſtal. | 

Two more finiſh the pedeſtal, their joint turned as before, and 
containing the cornice and whatever is below the torus of the 
column, including a ſort of Fk carved out of the ſame ſtones, 
and their height is 6 f. 4 £1 

Tux ſeveral heights of theſe ſtones added together, make the 
height of the pedeſtal, and forementioned plinth, 20 f. 10 4 i. 

In this pedeſtal are 32 ſteps; all which are cut in the ſolid tones 
that build it, viz. 6 in the firſt range, including the ſtep in at the 
door; 9 in the ſecond, 7 in the third, and 10 in the fourth. 

Ur this pedeſtal lies one ſingle ſtone, which makes the torus 
of the column, and the beginning of the ſhaft, and there are in it 
8 ſteps with a newel in the middle, all formed of the ſame piece, 
whoſe height is 5 f. and an inch. 

Uron this are laid 17 neat cylindrical pieces one upon another, and 
8ſteps anda newel in each; their heights are not accurately equal, but 
reſpectively as follows: 5 f. 0 4 1.—5 f. 11.—5 f. 0 4 i.—4 f. 11 Zi. 
—4 f. 11 4 i.—5 f. 0 f i.—4 f. 11 i.—5 f. o 4 1i.—4 f. 11 i. 
—5 f. o 1 f. 0 1-4 f. 10 4 i.—4 f. 10 4 i.—4 f. 10 Fi. 
f. 11 4 1.4 f. 114 1.—5 f. 1.1. 

UroN theſe lies one more, making the capital of the pillar; its 
height is 4 f. 11 4 i. and the fide of the ſquare ſurface on the top 
is 14 f. 07.1, This ſtone, like the 18 preceding, contains alſo 8 
ſteps on the inſide. 

Tur ſeveral heights of theſe 19 ſtones, added together, give 
the height of the column, from the bottom of the torus to the 


top of the cimatium of the capital, 95 f. o i. to which adding 


the former * of the pedeſtal 20 f. 10 4 1 we ſhall have the 
whole 
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whole height from the bottom 115 f. 10 4 i. The ſtones are all 
laid without mortar, and {till ſtand extremely firm and upright; 
and the joints are of an aſtoniſhing fineneſs. 

THESE meaſures were taken by Mr. Bowman and myſelf with 
ſome care, meaſuring with an exact two-foot rule brought from 
London, and holding a plum line to every ſtone for the directing 
our meaſure upright: And I believe, we may be pretty confident, 
we do not differ from the truth much more than an inch in the 
whole height, which is much nearer than could have been deter- 
mined by a plum line from the top, by reaſon of the ſtretching, 
ſwelling, or ſhrinking of the line. 

THe whole number of ſteps to the balcony, on the top of the 
capital, is, from what has been ſaid, 184. 

Te firſt ſtone above the balcony is, in height, 4 f. 11 4 i. and 
its diameter in the wideſt place, where a moulding runs round it 


at the bottom, is 10 f. 1 2. i. the thickneſs of the ſhell in that 
place is 1 f. 2.5 1. and the length of the higheſt ſtep 2 f. 4 i. 
which leaves for the diameter of the newel 2 f. 11 © i. Which 


feems to be the diameter of the newel all the way down. 


THe ſtone above this is in height 3 f. 8 4 1. above which there 
is one more, whoſe height we could not meaſure, and which im- 


mediately ſuſtains the braſs ſtatue on the top; but I ſhould judge 


it to be taller ſomewhat than either of the others. It is how- 


ever modern, and ſo of leſs ns . than the reſt. 


By this height of 115 f. 10 + i. from the ground to the top of 
the capital, it ſhould ſeem, this pillar was deſigned to have been 


120 Roman feet high; for, dividing the height by that number, 


the quotient comes out almoſt Y of the Engliſh foot, differing. 


little more than +... of a foot, from Mr. Greaves's accurate 
meaſure of the Colotean or Coſution foot at Rome, eſteemed by 


him and others as the exacteſt model of the old foot; and as ſuch 


engraved, as it ſeems, on the marble, in the court of the Capitol. 
EuTRroPivs, in his Roman hiſtory, ſets down the height of 


this column cxLIV f. which, if taken from any meaſure, mutt- 
mean, 
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mean, iucluding the baſe of the ſtatue, the ſtatue itſelf on the 
top, which might well make together about 24 feet. 

PisTRO S. Bartoli's meaſure of the height, in his book of the 
deſcription of this column, differs about 17 inches from ours. I 
can aſſign no reaſon for this difference; but our meaſures were taken 
with great care as we went up, and verified as we came down. 

IT has been ſaid by ſome, that the bas-reliefs on the ſhaft of this 
pillar increaſe in ſize upwards, in order to appear of the ſame ſize 
below ; but this is not true; and I had an opportunity of ſatisfying 
myſelf from the plaiſter-caſt .of the whole pillar, kept at the 
French academy of painting and ſculpture in Rome, where, ex- 
amining a piece very near the bottom, I meaſured ſeveral of the 
faireſt figures, particularly that of the Emperor ſpeaking from the 
Suggeſtum to the. ſoldiers, and found his height 25 inches. I 
alſo meaſured ſeveral figures towards the middle, and ſome in the 
very#laſt round of the ſcrew; and among them all, the largeſt I 
met. with was 28 inches, and that far from the top, and a parti- 
cular irregularity; the general ſize is 25, and very few come up 
to 26 inches. The ſpaces between the ſpires of the ſcrew are a 
little irregular. I found them in ſome places 3 f. 9 i. and in 
others 4 f. 4 1. but that without any regularity of increaſe up- 
wards, the narroweſt of all thoſe I meaſured being within 10 
feet of the top. 

Tux pillar of M. Aurelius, commonly called the Antonine, is 
built a good deal in the ſame manner as the Trajan; but as it has 
ſuffered much more by time and accidents, it is difficult to be ſo 
exact in the dimenſions of it. The pedeſtal, however, ſo far 
differs, that the newel of the circular ſtairs and ſteps come down, 
not only to the bottom, but many feet below to the foundation, 
and the outſide of the preſent pedeſtal is a caſe over the old one. 
There are in the pedeſtal from the floor 37 ſteps, and its height 
from the ſame is 25 f. 8 51. Above the pedeſtal are, as in the 
Trajan pillar, 19 ſtones, A each of which are 8 ſteps, and the 
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ſum of their heights, added together as in the other, is 97 f. © 24. 

to which adding the height of the pens 25 f. 8 5.1, we have 
the whole height from the floor 122 f. 9 , i. and the number of 
the ſteps 189, beſides thoſe that go towards the foundation. 

Tux higheſt of theſe ſtones, which make the capital, and on 
which the rails of the balcony ſtand, is in thickneſs 5 f. and the 
fide of the ſquare of the cimatium is 17 f. 4 Ti. 

On the capital ſtands, as on the other, a cylindrical ſtone of 
6 f. o g i. and in the diameter at the bottom, with its moulding, 
12 f. 74 2.1. and the thickneſs of the ſhell in the ſame place is 2 f. 
2 i. and the length of the higheſt ſtep 2 f. 5 4 1. bearing for the 
diameter of the newel, which I take to be the fame all the way 
down, 3 . 4 4, There is in this ſtone preſently a retraction of 
5 2 i. and near the top another of 11 £ i. Upon this ſtands only 
one more, which ſupports the brazen figure of St. Paul, now 
placed upon it. \ , 

Tuis pillar has been much ſhattered in ſeveral places; ſo that 
new ſteps have been put in, and ſome ſtones have been broke in 
ſeveral pieces; but I call that one which was evidently ſo at firſt. 

I Found the ſhell of the pillar from 20 to 21 i. whence J 
_ conclude its diameter to be about 11 f. 10 i. and I take it to have 
little or no diminution upwards. 

As this manner of getting the diameter of the ſhaft, by adding 
the thickneſs of the ſhell, diameter of the newel, and length of 
the ſteps together, ſeems to be imperfect, I attempted verifying it 
by the ſhadow, and made it that way better than 11 4 f. and J 
could ſcarce find any ſenſible difference between the breadth of 
the ſhadow of the upper and lower parts; whence I was alfo con- 
firmed in my opinion, that this pillar has little or no diminution. 

Tur pillar of Antoninus Pius, now commonly called of Monte 
Citorio, is now lying along; the ſhaft of one piece, of red oriental 
granite, is about 48 Engliſh feet long, as I groſsly meaſured it; the 


| Pedeſtal of one piece of marble was dug up not far from it. 
17 
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XXIX. O8/ervations on the Braſs Equeſtrian Statue at 
the Capitol in Rome; occafioned by a ſmall Braſs 
Madel of the ſame, Found near London. By Martin 
Folkes, E. | | 


. Read April 7, 1736. 


I E braſs equeſtrian ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius, now in the 
area of the Capitol, was found in a vineyard, juſt by the Scala 
Santa, at Saint John's Lateran, where it lay negle&ed for many 
years upon the ground, till Pope Sixtus IV. (ſoon after the year 
1470) ſet it upon a handſome marble pedeſtal, with an inſcription, 
in the open place before the Lateran church; and there it remained 
till the Pontificate of Paul III. who, about 1 538, cauſed it to be re- 
moved to the place where it now ſtands, on a\pedeſtal adorned by 
the hand of Michael Angelo; the marble whereof it is made 
having been brought from the remains of T'rajan's Forum. Theſe 
particulars are related by Flaminius Vacca the ſculptor; and he 
further adds, that as the ſtatue was found in the ground belong- 
ing to the Lateran church, the members of the ſame went to law 
with the people of Rome about it; and he intimates, this ſuit was 
not determined in his time; but that he had heard the gentlemen 
of the church made a ſolemn demand of it in writing every year. 
Tu ſame account of the removal of this ſtatue from the La- 
teran is alſo given by Aldrovandus, in his little book concerning 
the antique ſtatues of Rome, printed at Venice in 1558; and he 
deſcribes the Emperor, ſaying, that . ſta in habito e geſto di paci- 
&« ficatore. That he is in a pacifying poſture, is inferred, I pre- 
ſume, from the poſture of his right hand, which is perfe&ly ex- 
preſſed in the little bronze. He takes notice, it was not then per- 
fectly 
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fectly agreed, whoſe ſtatue it was, for he himſelf calls it the atv 
of Marco Aurelio Filoſofo et Imperatore; he adds, dicono 
« ch'ella foſſe di Antonino Pio, altri di L. Vero, altri di Septimo 
« Severo.“ 

Tux ſetting up this ſtatue at the un by Sixtus IV. is alſo 
confirmed by Donatus in theſe words, “ M. Aurelii ſtatuam aene- 
« am, equeſtrem, et olim inauratam, humili ac ſordido loco ja- 
« centem, in area Lateranenſi, auguſtiore loco repoſuit, quam 
« poſtea Paulus III. in area Capitolina, pulcherrimaque baſi Parii 
% marmoris collocavit, adhuc ferentem ſpiritus inuſitatae artis.“ 
And, laſtly, the ſame is mentiqned in the Inſcription on the 
pedeſtal of the ſtatue itſelf, as follows: 

« PAuLus III. P. M. ſtatuam aeneam, equeſtrem, a S. P. Q. R. 
« Marco Antonino Pio, etiam tum viventi, variis dein urbis caſi- 
« bus everſam, et a Sixto IV. P. M. ad Lateranam Baſilicam re- 
« poſitam, ut memoriae opt. principis conſuleret, patriaeque de- 
te cora atque ornamenta reſtitueret, ex humiliore loco in deten 
0 Capitolinam tranſtulit, atque dicavit, An. Salutis MDLv111.” 

From which inſcription 'one ſhould infer the figure was then 
taken commonly for that of Antoninus Pius, though fince, I be- 
lieve, univerſally allowed to be of his ſucceſſor Marcus Aurelius. 
The gilding mentioned by Donatus is ſtill viſible in ſome parts, and 
the whole makes a very noble appearance, being very conſiderably 
bigger than the life, as I was ſatisfied from a caſt of the head in the 
Caſina of the Ludovician gardens, which I then meaſured, 
though I have fince miſlaid the note of its dimenſions. 

IT is not agreed among the curious, whether this ſtatue 1s caſt, 
or hammered and wrought. Sandraart, who particularly exa- 
mined it, is of the former opinion; but F. Montfaucon, in his 
Diarium Italicum, ſpeaking of the ſame, informs us, that it is 
„Opus egregium, quod malleo ductum, non fuſum eſſe, periti 
e arbitrantur,”” Which latter opinion may poſſibly be ſomewhat 
confirmed by what Pliny ſays, lib. xxx1v. c. vii. that the art of 
caſting braſs (he means, I ſuppoſe, for large figures), was loſt 1 in 
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his time. He is ſpeaking of the Coloſſal figure made for Nero by 
Zenodorus, and ſays, + Mirabamur in officina, non modo ex ar- 
« gilla-fimilitudinem iuſignem, verum ex parvis admodum ſur- 
e culis, quod primum opexis inſtar fuit. Ea ſtatua indicavit in- 
e teriifle fundendi aeris Wan. | 

IT may not be 1 improper here juſt to remark, that this art of 
caſting large figures in braſs was revived among the moderns by 
Benn Cellini, a citizen of Florenee, and a ſculptor, ſcarce 
inferior to the beſt of the ancients; whoſe firſt conſiderable ſpe- 
cimen of this art was that noble figure of Perſeus, ſtanding upon 
the dead body of Meduſa, now in the. Colonnade under the great 
gallery, and which is caſt of one piece, as he informs us in the: 
memoirs of his life, written by himſelf with great ſpirit, and 
publiſhed from his MS, by Seignior Gaelano, lately deceaſed 
at Florence. 

Bur to return to the ſtatue of M. Aurelius. There is a fur- 
ther account of it in Sandraart, but I am ignorant whence he had 
the relation; that this ſtatue, being famous in the time of the 
Goths, was removed by Totila to the port of Oſtia, to be carried 
away by ſea; but that Beliſarius, among other rich ſpoils, re- 
took it, and reſtored it to the city. This ſtory, I fear, labours 
under too many difficulties for any great credit to be given to 
it; and as Sandraart quotes no author, it probably has no 
better foundation than the relation of ſome Antiquary or Cice- 
rone, who ſhewed the curioſities of the Capitol. What may be 
more depended on is, that this ſtatue was. commonly known in 
Rome about the thirteenth century, and that it then was near the. 
Lateran church, in the place probably. where Flaminius Vacca 
mentions it to have been dug up; and therefore, this finding or 
digging of it up muſt have happened before that time. 

THe foundation of this laſt particular, that the ſtatue was 
commonly known in that time, is a little book, firſt printed by 
F. Montfaucon, in his Diarium Italicum *, and bearing all the 
marks of that age. It is a treatiſe compoſed by a very ignorant 

* And by Hearne Pref, to Leland's Collect. vi. 71. from a Bodleian MS. 

Monk 
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Monk upon the antiquities of Rome, or rather the wonderful 
things there as he calls them; and there is in them a whole 
chapter concerning the hiſtory of the brazen horſe that is near 
the Lateran at Rome, the ſubſtance of which is as follows: 
„Tuts horſe is ſaid to be Conſtantine's, but it is not. The 
truth is this. In the time of the conſuls, a powerful King came 
from the eaſt into Italy, and beſieged Rome on the ſide by the 
Lateran, putting the city to great ſtreights, when a certain ſol- 
dier, of noble aſpect and great valour, very bold and prudent, 
ſtood up, and aſked of the Conſuls and Senate a reward, if he 
ſhould deliver them from their preſent tribulation. They readily 
promiſed him what he would; and he demanded a large ſum of 
money, and a memorial of himſelf, by a horſe of braſs gilt. He 
then ſaid unto them, Riſe at midnight and be in arms, and keep 
watch within the walls to do what I ſhall bid you; and they 
did accordingly. He then got on horſeback without a ſaddle, . 
and carried with him a ſcythe. Now, he had obſerved for ſeveral 
nights the King to come for his neceſſities to the foot of a certain - 
tree, at whoſe coming, an owl (Coconaia) perched thereon, al- 
ways ſhrieked. He therefore went out of the city, and carried 
the ſcythe tied to him like a ſhield; and when he heard the o- 
ſhriek, he came near, knowing the King was come, and he found 
him as he had done what he came about. Thoſe who were 
with the King taking him for one of their own party, called to 
him to get from the King's way; but he, not regarding them, 
came up to the King, and with great courage, deſpiſing them all, 
ſeized the King and bore him away; and when he was come to 
the walls, he called out, Come forth and deſtroy the King's army, 
for here IJ have him faſt priſoner. They therefore did as he com 
manded, and returned with a vaſt booty; and they paid the ſoldier 
what they had promiſed, and ſet up for him the brazen horſe 
gilt, with himſelf ſitting thereon without a ſaddle, his right hand 
extended with which he took the King, and on the horſe's head 
a remembrance of the owl, whoſe ſhrieking enabled him to get - 
the victory; and they ſet alſo under the horſe's hoof the image 
of ; 
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of the King, who was of ſmall ſtature, with his hands bound 
behind him, as he had taken him.“ 

Now, this relation, though compoſed of abſurdity and nonſenſe, 
is yet conſiderable, as it gives a deſcription of the ſtatue, from 
one, who in all probability had often ſeen it about 500 years ſince, 
and when there were ſome parts of it in being that are now no 
longer to be ſeen. The moſt remarkable is the. figure of the man, 
with his arms tied behind him, which he deſcribes as under the 
horſe's hoof; and which one can hardly doubt was really there 
when this author wrote, whoſe whole ſtory is no more than an 
ignorant comment, of a barbarous age, on what they obſerved 
about a ſtatue they knew nothing of. As this figure 1s deſcribed 
as under the hoof of the horſe, «+ ſub ungula,” it muſt have ſtood 
or lain on that ſide where the hoof is raiſed, that 1s, on the 
right ſide; and our writer's idea, that the right hand of the 
horſeman is extended, as when he took his priſoner, ſeems to 
infer that figure was ſo placed, as for the horſeman's right hand 
to ſeem taking hold of him. Now, it is very remarkable, that, 
in the little bronze of this ſtatue now before the Society, there is 
on the pedeſtal, on the right ſide of the horſe, the plain mark 
of ſome other figure that has formerly ſtood in that place. 

WITH regard to the cornu-coplae in the left hand of the Em- 
peror in the little bronze, it may require ſome examination, 
whether the like has ever been in the hand of the large ſtatue at 
Rome. And here I with I could charge my memory with the left 
hand of that figure, whether it is open or cloſed; but this, I 
confeſs, I am not able to do. If any other gentleman who has ſeen 
it can remember, I hope he will be ſo kind as to inform us of it; in 
the mean time we can only conſider it as it appears in the prints; 
all thoſe I have by me of it, except one, repreſent the hand as 
diſtinctly open, and holding nothing in it. But one engraved 
long fince by John Baptiſta de Cavallerii, diſtinctly puts ſome- 
what into his hand, which looks like two balls, but which may 


not impoſlibly be the lower end of the cornu-copiae repreſented 
| in 
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in che little bronze. And I would further obſerve, whether, as- 

mentioned by our author above quoted, it does not appear proba- 
ble, there was then ſomewhat in the left hand of the horſeman, . 

which is now wanting. His whole ſtory is evidently invented 

from the ſight of the ſtatue; and he ſays, that the ſoldier went 

out with a ſcythe tied to him like a ſhield; which ſcythe it does 
not appear that he made any uſe of. Is it not therefore likely, 

that his imagination aroſe from ſomewhat that was then taken 
for a ſcythe in the ſtatue, and that they ſuppoſed tied to him like 
a ſhield, that 1s, fixed to his left arm, along which the cornu- 

copiae in the little bronze ſeems to run? And if we may ſuppoſe 
the cornu-copiae he had formerly held was already ſomewhat 
broken and imperfect, when this author wrote; it is no ways im- 
probable that, in thoſe: ages of ignorance as to all matters relating 
to true antiquity, a ſort of crooked inſtrument; as the lower part 
of the cornu- copiae ſeems to be, might be taken for part of a 
{cythe, and ſo give occaſion to that part of the ſtory. 

As to the owl on the head, it is no other than the forelock of 
the horſe, turned up ſo, as, whether deſignedly or not, it in one 
view very well repreſents that bird, as every one agrees who looks 
on it in that poſition, They who ſuppoſe it to be done deſigu- 
edly, imagine the artiſt was an Athentan, and intended to ex- 
preſs his country by that ſymbol. 

* * Mr. Bowman obſerved on this model, when exhibited by 
Mr. Radcliffe i in 1736, that it appears to be very antient, becauſe 
the horſe's fore-top is very entire, tied with a ribband; whereas 
in the original figure it looks like a bird, ſeen from below the 
pedeſtal, which the common people at Rome call the dove or the 
Holy Ghoſt: nor do the ſhoes appear to be very modern, becauſe 
none of the nails are riveted. But if from the print the left arm 
of the original appears in the ſame attitude, the model muſt be 
really antique, becauſe taken before the original was diſcovered in 
the ruins of the Lateran palace, ſince which time it has neither 
been actually ſupplied with the cornucopiae, nor been underſtood - 


to have carried one formerly. x 
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XXX, Motes on the Walls of ancient Rome; 
by Daniel Wray, £E/7. 


Read May 6, 1756. 


HE meaſure of the walls of antient Rome 1s a point where- 

upon antiquaries have widely diſagreed, The paſſage in 
Pliny's Nat. Hiſt, lib. iti. c. 5. to which they all refer, ſtands 
thus: ++ Moenia ejus collegere ambitu, Impp. Cenſſ. que Veſpa- 
e fianis, anno conditae DCCCXXVI, paſſus x111, M. cc.“ Lipſius 
adds another x, and makes the circuit ten miles larger: but this 
inſertion has, with very good reaſon, been rejected by the ſuc- 
ceeding critics. One of the beſt, Nardint, cites upon the oc- 
caſion Dionyſ, Halicarn. who, in his Antiq. lib. iv. makes Rome 
a ſmall matter bigger than the "Agv (the quarter of the citadel) of 
Athens, the meaſure of which Nardini gathers from Thucydides, 
lib. ii. cap. 13. where that part of the "Agv, not ſhut in between 
the Long-wall and the Phaleric-wall (which both ran from the city 
towards the ſea) is ſaid to be xL111 ſtadia in length; and then ſup- 
poſing the part included between thoſe walls to be ſome ſmall 
matter leſs, under xL ſtadia for example, he concludes, that the 
whole circuit of the Agu meaſured about 80 ſtadia=x.M. paſſus; 
a number by no means agreeing with the preſent text of Pliny, 
and which would make Rome exceed the Agu by nearly a third. 
But this antiquary ſhould have conſulted the ſcholiaſt upon his 
quotation from Thucydides, who makes the ſpace between the 
two walls only xv11 ſtadia, and the whole circuit conſequently 
Lx ſtadia g vII. M. D. paſſus. Theſe paſſages from the two Greek 
authors thus brought together, confirm the emendation of 
Pliny's numbers offered by Fabretti, in his Diſſert. iii. De Aquae- 
ductibus (though the place in Thucydides he never mentions); 
where, by the gentle alteration of x into v, he reads, inſtead of x111. 
M. oc paſſus for the circuit of Rome, v111.M.cc paſſus=the cir- 
2 cuit 
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cuit of the "A5v4-Dcc paſſus, and Exceeding it by leſs than a 
tenth part. - 

FABRETTI's map of the country about Rome, in the fore- cited 
work, is made upon this ſuppoſition of the meaſure of the walls. 
That learned and laborious antiquary ſpent his life in enquiries 
of this kind, conſtantly travelling over the Campania. How 
much rather 1s he therefore to be truſted than the critics, who 
ſit in their ſtudies, and ſettle the ſituation of places which they 
never ſaw? And it is with good reaſon that Lipſius cries out, in 
lib. De Magnitud. Rom. Cur non Romae nunc paucos dies 
« ſum? Cur non obambulo, video, metior? Cur non cum viris 
« doctis inibi-confero? Firmius fortaſſe certiuſque definirem,” 

THrssE diſputes about the meaſure of the antient walls have 
nothing at all to do with the queſtion about the actual ſize of 
Rome in its glory. That city, like London at preſent, and all 
flouriſhing capitals of great kingdoms, was not to be eſtimated 
by the meaſure of its walls; the ſuburbs making far the greater 
part. Dionyſius Halicarn. ſays, they were prodigiouſly large, and 
that the walls were ſo built againſt as hardly to be traced; yet 
Rome was not arrived at the heighth of its ſplendor and magni - 
tude in the time of Auguſtus, under whom Dionyſus lived. 


N. B. MR. Wray, in a ſubſequent note, January 1oth, 1765, 
informs us of a difingenuity. of Mr. Danville, a member of the 
French Academy of inſcriptions and belles lettres, and eminent 
for his geographical labours; who, in a Memoire of his, pub- 
liſhed the laſt year, in the xxxth volume of the Trauſactions of 
that Academy, inſiſts on this correction of Pliny's text, with- 
out taking any notice of what Fabretti had before ſuggeſted on 


this head (whoſe work he quotes however more than once) 


much leſs of thoſe authorities in ſupport of the emendation 
from the Greek authors above cited. 


Vor. I. 8 Tris 
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Tuis Mr. Wray thought proper juſt to mention to the Society, in 
order to aſcertain the date of the diſcovery of what 1s doubtleſs 
the true meaſure of the walls of Rome. At the ſame time ac- 
knowledging the obligation the lovers of Antiquity have to 
Mr. Danville for confirming this truth, by a careful conſi- 
deration and meaſurement of the accurate and beautiful plan of 
Rome, publiſhed by Nolli in 1748. 
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XXXI. A Letter from Mr. John Talman ar Florence, 
to the Dean of Chriſt Church, relating ta Monfig”. 
Marchetti's Collection of Drawings. 


Read Odober 20, 1743- 


S IR, 


I HAVE lately ſeen a collection of Drawings, without doubt, 
the fineſt in Europe, for the method and number of rare de- 
figns z nor is the price, conſidering the true value, at all too much. 
Mr. Envoy is of the ſame opinion, and has deſired me to let an 
abſtra& of my catalogue, which I am making with all exactneſs, 
be copied out, to ſend to my Lord Preſident. I ſend an abſtract 
with this poſt, as I have done to Mr. Topham. 

TEIs collection belonged to Monſignor Marchetti, biſhop of 
Arezzo, now in poſſeſſion of Chevalier Marchetti of Piſtora, ne- 
phew to the ſaid biſhop; which colleckion is to be ſold, It con- 
ſiſteth of 16 volumes, folio, gilt on the back and ſides, and moſt 
of them bound'in red Turkey leather. They were at firſt colle&ed 
by the famous Father Reſta, a Milaneſe, of the oratory of Philippo 


Z | Neri 
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Neri at Rome; a perſon ſo well known in Rome, and all over 
Italy, for his ſkill in drawings, that it would be needleſs to ſay 
any more of him, than that theſe collections were made by him; 
and that through the whole work he has abundance of obſer- 
vations (gathered by the application and experience of thirty 


years), no where elſe to be ſeen; every book being filled with 


notes on each drawing, with ſeveral correQions of thoſe who 
have wrote the lives of the Painters. The deſign of this work 
is to ſhew the riſe and fall of painting in divers periods of time. 
In the Iſt Vol. [which is bound as above-mentioned, and is 
14 inches broad and 20 inches high] painting is divided into 
« Pittura naſcente, creſcente, et adulta.“ In the firſt page are 
the heads of thoſe Popes who reigned during thoſe periods; the 
firſt beginning in the time of Gregory IX, 1227, containing. 
twenty-one Popes. The IId, in the time of Innocent VI, 1352, 
containing fourteen Popes. The third period in the time of 
Paul II, 1464, containing five Popes. In the Index are all the 
names of the painters whoſe works are contained in this volume. 
This volume contains 69 pages, and 137 drawings, of the moſt 


conſiderable maſters. In this book are Albert Durer, 2. Leonard 


de Vinci, 4. M. Angelo, 4. Andrea Mantegna, 23. P. Perugino, 
6. Raph. Urbin, 7. Under every drawing is fet down the 


maſter's name, from whence it came, by whom given, and when. 


Tux IId Vol. bound as the former, containeth the golden age, 


or painting compleat, with a copious Index. There are nine pages 
relating to the works of Buonaroti, Raphael, Titian, and Cor- 


reggio, the heads of the golden age. Leonardi da Vinci, as be- 
ing the moſt antient, and firſt who gave light to this age, is 
placed by himſelf, and forms a cloſe alone; but, by way of intro- 
duction, to ſhew the drawing of this bright period, here are ex- 
hibited ſome ſpecimens of the maſters of the aforeſaid four heads 


of grand families of this compleat age, viz. of Grilandia, maſter 
to M. Angelo; of John Bellini, maſter to Georgione and Titian; 
of P. Perugino, maſter to Raphael; of Andr. Mantegna, maſter to 


8 2 Correggio. 
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- Correggio. The firſt drawing in this book, is the Ritratto of 


Bramantino, a Milaneſe painter; who, though properly belong- 
ing to the former period, yet to do honour to the country of 
Father Reſta, a Milaneſe, where he did ſo much in the art of 
painting as to be eſteemed the introducer of the golden age into 
that city, is therefore placed in the front. Before the anno- 
tatious is ſet the Ritratto of Father Reſta, looking on this vo- 
lume, and as it were ſhewing it with great joy to Carlo Maratti. 
This drawing was made by the ſaid Carlo in 1689, as his own 
hand-writing underneath ſhews. 


THis book contains 169 pages and 300 drawings. This age 
began in the pontificate of Julius II. and compriſes that of Paut 
III, &c. This tome ends in the reign of Julius III. And the 
laſt deſign but one is a beautiful cartel, containing the arms of 


that Pope, ſupported by the figures of Juſtice and Victory, to in- 


timate that this age terminated triumphantly. The number of 


drawings of the principal maſters are, Andr. del Sarto, 6. B. 
Bandinelli, 6. Correggio, 5. Dan. di Voldigone, 9. Polidoro, 
28. Parmeggiano, 16. 
Vaſano, 4. 

THe IIId Vol. contains the practical, or age of experience, be- 


ginning in the time of Pius IV, 1560, comprehending ten Popes, . 


to 1591. The diviſion is into three grand ſchools, Zuccari, Mu- 
tiano, and the Caracci; under which three heads all the other 
maſters are ranged. This book has-222 pages, 330 drawings. 
Vor. IV. This is called the age of painting reſtored by Caracci, 
ts bound as the former, and is as it were a ſecond part of the laſt 


ſchool in Vol. III. It conſiſts of 144 pages, with an Appendix of 


7 pages, and the whole number of drawings 221. 

Vor. V. This volume, drawn more richly than the other four, 
is againſt Vaſari, or Florentine Vaſari againſt Boloneſe Vaſari. 
The title of this book is, „ Felfina vindicata,*”* or Felſina in 
« aureo ſeculo argentea, in argenteo aurea.” The laſt drawing 
in this book is a victory of Correggio, to ſhew that Lombardy 
juſtly 


- Penno, 19. RO 7. Titian, 6. 
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juſtly triumphs over Tuſcany: 87 pages; 109 drawings, all bor- 
dered with gold. 

Vol. VI. contains the ancient paintings in Moſaic at Rome, 
and elſewhere, all by one hand, in number 24, bound in parch- 
mein, gilt back and ſides. | 

Vol. VII. Curious landſkips, and views of towns, with borders 
of gold : 60 pages, 96 drawings. Bound in plain parchment, no 
index. Theſe drawings are all of the great maſters. 

Vor.. VIII. Saggio dei Secoh (curiouſly bound in blue Turkey, 
gilt ſides and back) or fpecimens of painting for five centuries, 
from 1300 to 1700 incluſive, beginning with the ſtory of Cori- 
olanus, done by Caracci, from the baths of Titus at Rome, and 
a moſt curious miniature of Cimabue: na Index. The drawings 
are bordered with gold; 110 pages, 79 drawings. The two laſt 
drawings are of Caracci, as well as that in the beginning after 
Corial ; for which reaſon there is written underneath : «« Let us 
« end with the beſt, fince Finis habet rationem optimi, et ſic 
« reſpondent ultima primis.“ 

Vol. IX. in parchment gilt on the ſides, is called, Senators 


in the Cabinet, or, The cabinet council of the grand Judges 


of art, to whoſe works, exhibited in this book, all cauſes of ap- 


peal are to be carried. Thefe ſenators are Leonardi da Vinci, 


M. Angelo, Andrea del Sarto, Georgione, Titian, Raphael, and. 
Correggio, for the grand tribunal, or high court of Parliament, 
for the golden age. For the prerogative court, in the beginning. 
of the ſilver age, or Hilary term, the judges are Zuccari. None 
are permitted to plead in theſe courts, but ſuch as are truly 
worthy and experienced perſons. Lanfranco, with his great Cor- 
reggieſcan and Caraceſcan genius, is the laſt of thoſe in this book, 
and of the cabinet council. His ſchool opens the grand ſenate 
of both. houſes of parliament, and courts of common law. But 
Hannibal Caracci, by a ſpecial privilege, can vote in all courts, 
and in all cauſes. The drawings are 43, all bordered with gold, 
and are of the prime maſters only, 24 pages. No Index. 
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VoI. X. Saggio dei Secoli, ſhewing ſpecimens of paintings in 
the early ages, beginning with the drawing of a Greek, in the 
time of Cimabue and Giotto. 150 drawings, all bordered with 
gold; the Index not finiſhed, curioufly bound in red Ins 
gilded on the back and ſides. 

Vor. XI. and XII. Two books (bound 1 in red Turkey, 11 in- 
ches broad, 16 inches high) full of curious drawings of all ſorts 
of maſters, for 200 years; merely deſigned for entertainment, 
without any regard had to the hiſtory of painting; though every 
drawing hath notes to it. In the firſt book, 111 pages, 144 draw- 
ings. In the ſecond, 70 pages, 172 drawings; among which are 
a great many of Raphael's, and the other great maſters. 

VoL. XIII. A ſmall, but very excellent ſeries of drawings, 
(bound in parchment, gilt back and ſides, ſame ſize with the firſt) 
placed in order of time, beginning with P. Perugino, 1446, 
and brought down to thè preſent time. Here, among the draw- 
ings of Raphael, is one, which the father calls the Oriental Pearl. 
40 pages, 72 drawings; adorned with gold. 

Vor. XIV. This book contains “ Schemata prima tholi, 
„ magni monumenta laboris,“ or ſeveral deſigns for the Cupola 
of Parma, viz. three different deſigns for the aſſumption, and two 
for the apoſtles, all in red chalk, by Correggio. 7 pages, 5 
drawings; with large notes. 

Vor. XV. This volume has more deſigns for the ſaid Cupola, 
of the hand of Correggio; and with abundance of notes. This 
volume and the laſt are of a fize bigger than all the reſt, 
18 inches broad, 28 inches high, and is bound in paſteboards only. 

Vol. XVI, This volume is moſt curiouſly bound in red 
Turkey, moſt rarely gilded all over on the back and fides, It 
contains a variety of deſigns of all the great maſters, as of Cor- 
reggio, his diſciples and imitators, &c. In the title page is an em- 
blem, with this motto, «++ Noſtri quondam libamen amoris.” 65 
pages, 219 drawings. Of the principal maſters; Del Sarto, 4. 
Procacino, 3. Baroci, 4. Bernin, 2. Correggio, 35. Lod. Car- 
acci, 2, Anab, Caracci, 12. Polidoro, 4. Parmeggiano, 19. 

Cortona, 
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Eortona, 3- Raphael Urbin, 10. A. Sacchi, 2, Titian, 4. 
Zuccari, 5. The laſt, drawing but one is a lofty and noble por- 
tico, called the Academical; in which are repreſented Father 
Reſta, and ſeveral other figures, bringing this collection to the 
biſhop, who is ſitting in a chair with the Cavalier Marchetti, his 
nephew, ſtanding by him; to whom the biſhop, by laying his 
hand on his heart, ſhews the great ſatisfaction he has in being the 
poſſeſſor of ſo noble a collection, which conſiſts of 2111 drawings 
This great drawing is of Paſſeri, and finely coloured. 
ToTAL number of drawings in this whole collection, except- 


ing thoſe books where there are no Indexes: Leon. da Vinci, 12. 


M. Angelo, 27. Andr. Mantegna, 23. Perugino, 6. R. Urbino, 
25. Andr. del Sarto, 10. B. Bandinelli, 6. Correggio, 63. Dan. 
di Volterra, 6. Giorgione, 7. Jul. Romano, 15. Pordenone, 9. 
Polidoro, 32. Parmens, 35. Perino, 21. Titian, 12. Bernini, 
14. Sacchi, 8. The 5 Caracci, 74. Domenchino, 45. Guido, 
6. Della Bella, 12. Callot, many. In all, with the reſt men- 
tioned in this catalogue, 527, For which 2111 drawings, they 


demand three thouſand crowns, or 750/. ſterling. They are 
worth any money. ** 


: XXXII. Extract, (from ſeveral Letters ) relatin g 70 a 
= Sratue of Venus, lately found at Rome. | 
Read February 5, 1761. 


R. Wray informed the Society, that Mr. Mackinlay, in a 

letter to the Earl of Morton, dated Rome, January gth, 
1761, gives an account, that in September laſt, a Venus, of moſt 
exquiſite workmanſhip, was dug up in the Mons Coelius, near 
the Clivus Scauri, at Rome. It is in the poſſeſſion of the Marquis. 
Carnovallia, who gave fifty ſcudi to the workmen, their full 
demand, on the half of the yalue, according to agreement; though 
it is worth ſome thouſands. It is full fix feet high, in the ſame 
attitude as the Venus of Medicis, with this difference, that ſhe. 


holds her right hand before her breaſt, and her left ſupports a 
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light drapery: before. On the baſe, which is of one piece with 
the ſtatue, and quite entire, is the following inſcription : 


AIO TH C 
SN QOIAATL. 
Aꝙ/ POAITH C 

MHNOSANTOC 
EMLVIES.. 


Read April 2, 1761. 


R. Jenkyns, in a letter to the Secretary, dated Rome, 

January 17th, 1761, informs us, that at the firſt reading 
of this inſcription, the Dilettanti ſeemed greatly to intereſt them- 
ſelves, from its being underſtood to expreſs, ** copied from the 
« Trojan Venus;” whereas he believes it means, copied from 
the Venus of the Trojan country. Had the former been the 
caſe, he thinks it would have given a ſtrong proof of the excel- 
lence of the art of ſculpture at the time that Troy was in being; 
but, according to the latter explanation, it may admit of a con- 
ſiderable difference; for many cities in the Trojan country ſub- 
ſiſted ſome centuries probably after the deſtruction of Troy. He 
is nevertheleſs of opinion, that the ſtatue alluded to was of the 
greateſt excellence, and of a very early age. 


Read April 9, 1761. 


Y the minutes read laſt Thurſday, we were informed, that 
« a ſtatue of Venus of moſt exquiſite workmanſhip was 
66 dug up in September laſt, in the Mons Coelius, near the Clivo, 
« at Rome; that it is in the ſame attitude as the Venus of Me- 
« dicis, but with ſome drapery added; and that the name of the 
« ſculptor is inſcribed on the baſe of it:“ to which particulars I 

ſhall defire leave to offer a few notes. 
NoTwIiTHSTANDING the theatre built by M. Scaurus, the 
rich ſon-in-law of Sylla, when he was acdile, was the largeſt 
ever 


. g 
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ever erected, whoſe pit could contain eighty thouſand people, 
and which was adorned with three thouſand braſs ſtatues [a]; 
yet, as it was only temporary, and to remain ſcarcely a month in 
uſe [5], we need not be ſurprized that the place where it ſtood is 
not mentioned in antient authors. But the ſituation of the mag- 
nificent houſe of this rich and expenſive Roman is moſt accurately 

- deſcribed by Aſconius [e], who ſays it ſtood in the Palatium, at 
the end of the firſt ſtreet, on the left hand as they deſcended 
from the Sacra Via. Demonſtraſſe vobis memini me, hanc 
% domum in ea parte palatii efſe, quae, cum ab Sacra via de- 
i ſcenderis, et per proximum vicum, qui eſt ab ſiniſtra parte, pro- 
« dieris, poſita eſt.” And it was this grand ſtructure which 
probably gave name to the Scauri Clivus, mentioned by Saint 
Gregory, as I find him quoted in Nardini [a]; which Clivus 
Nacdini places indeed on Mons Coelius, but on that part of it 
next the Mons Palatinus. 

Ross1, in his “Raccolta di Statue,” pl. 144, gives a print of a 
Venus in the attitude mentioned by Mr. Mackinlay' s letter, ex- 
cept that the drapery is fringed, and part of it is thrown over 
her right arm; and that her head 1s drefled like that of the Bel- 
vedere Apollo; a Dolphin is alſo by her, as in the Medicean 
Venus, but without the little Cupids. This ſtatue is faid to be 
in caſa di Ignatio Conſiglieri.“ | 

AnD Mr. Richardſon[e] mentions “a ſmall Venus in the at- 
te titude of that of Medici, only 'tis cloathed from the waiſt 
« downwards, and has the head drefled as the Apollo of the Bel- 
% vedere.“ It was the Villa of Cav. Caſſali, in monte Coelio,“ 
the very part of Rome where the ſtatue of the Marquis Carno- 
vallia was found. 


ſa] Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib, xxxvi. cap. 24. 87. | I 
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[5] Ib. cap. 2. it 

[e] In Cic. orat. pro M. Scauro. i 19 

4] Lib. vii. Epiſt. 13. apud F. Nardini Rom. Vet. Lib. iii, cap. 7. 1 

[e] An Account of Statues, &c, Engl. p. 285. Fr. p. 527. | 11 
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fn: Extracis relating to a Statue of Venus. 


Ms. Richardſon alſo ſays [/], that © in the Palazzo del Duca 
di Bracciano, which was of the prince Don Livio Odeſcalchi, 
«© there was a Venus of Medicis, her boſom covered with a thin 
&« drapery, and down to below the knee on the right fide, the 
„left not quite ſo low. This drapery is exquiſite tis much 
« Jarger than that of Medicis.” He had allo «+ ſeen other Ve- 
e nus's in this attitude, and thus covered: one, if not more, in 
e the gardens of Aldobrandini.” 

Tn obſervation of the learned Gentleman [g] to whom we 
are obliged for this communication, that the number of the ſtatues 
of Venus was greatly increaſed at Rome after the exaltation of 
the Julian family, who would be thought to have deſcended 
from her, is corroborated by the drapery given to ſome of them; 
which was undoubtedly done by the directions of Romans who 
employed the ſculptors; for Grecian artiſts, unleſs prevented, 
would have concealed nothing; as Pliny informs us {#], c Graeca 
« res eſt, nihil velare.“ 
Tux ſtatuary having rel his name on it, is a proof that 
he himſelf thought it excellent, as the great connoiſſeur the 
Baron de Stoſch obſerves in his preface to the Geramae Antiquae, 
graved by B. Picart [i J. He has there given us a bft of ſuch in- 
{cribed names as he had ſeen himſelf, ſome of which are not men- 
tioned in the catalogue of Fr. Junius, as is neither Menophantos 
the ſculptor of this Venus, | 


Laurence Pountney-Lane, CHA. ROGERS. 
Feb. 25, 1701. 


C/] Ib. Engl. p. 176, 7. Fr. p. 280, 1. 
Le] Mr. Wray. 
D] Lib. xxxiv. cap. 10. 


[i] P. 14. 
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XXXIII. Extract of a Letter from the Reverend Dr. 
Tovey, Principal of New-Inn-Hall, Oxford, 70 R. 
| Rawlinſon, LL. D. relating 70 a Roman Brick found 
in London. 

15 Read July 12, 1744. 


And now, Sir, let me thank you for putting me upon 
looking into my hiſtory, Anglia Judaica,” as I am ſo vain to 
call it. It gave me an opportunity of making, what I think a cu- 

rious diſcovery, relating to a piece of Roman antiquity found in 
London. I happened to caſt my eye on page the 4th, where 
mention is made of the Roman brick that was found about ſeventy 
years ſince in Mark Lane. You know very well that the Baſſo 
Relievo that 1s upon it has been thought, by all Antiquaries, to 
repreſent the ſtory of Sampſon, and the foxes with firebrands.” 
Mr. Waller and others are of that opinion; and, to ſalve the mat- 
ter, ſuppoſe the Jews were in Britain in the time of the Romans, 
and that they brought them acquainted with the ſtory. As Mr. 
Waller was a man of note, I was obliged to take notice of his 
fancy, to prove the antiquity of the Jews in England; but de- 
clared I could not build much upon it at the time of my com- 
poſing that page, but that the Baſſo Rehevo related to Sampſon. 
But, on farther conſideration, a thought came into my head, that, 
when I was at ſchool, I had read much the ſame ſtory about a 
fox and firebrand burning corn in“ Ovid's Faſti.“ Upon ſearch I 
found it in the 4th book, from verſe 681 to 712; and it is, with- 
out queſtion, the very thing deſigned on the brick, the maker of 
which, I believe, knew no more of Sampſon than of Deborah. 
You may ſee an account of this brick alſo in the preface to Le- 
land's Collect. vol. I. page 71. 
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XXXIV. Diſſertation, by Dr. Lyttelton, Dean of 
Exeter, on the Antiquity of Brick Buildings in En g— 
land, paſterior to the Time of the Romans. 


Read January 20, 1757. 


8 an enquiry into the original of any ufeful art practiſed 

in this kingdom feems to be one of the objects of our in- 
ſtitution, I ſhall beg leave to lay before you ſome ſhort remarks 
I have made on the antiquity of our Brick Building, which F am 
the rather induced to do, as it is a ſubject which has never been 
conſidered, as I know of, by any of our writers on architecture or 
antiquities. 

Ouvx very learned and worthy brother, Dr. Ward, in his inge- 
nious remarks on a date in Arabian numerals, imprefled in re- 
lievo on a brick chimney at Shalford' in Bucks, has ſatisfactorily 
proved, that the date could not be 1182, as was ſuppoſed, but 
rather 1382. (Phil. Tranſ. abridged, vol. Xth, p. 1263.) He 
founds his objection upon the Arabian or Indian numerals being 
of later introduction into this part of Europe than the twelfth 
century. But had he known that the oldeſt brick buildings here 
(poſterior to the Roman government) reached not higher than 
the cloſe of the fourteenth century, this alone would have been 
a very ſtrong argument againſt the ſuppoſed antiquity of the 
Shalford date. 

As in this inſtance, the material of the building where the date 
occurred is a very conſiderable circumſtance towards a diſcovery 
of its authenticity, ſo likewiſe in judging of the pretended date 
on the ſtone gate at Worceſter, under the ſtatues of King Edgar 
and his two Queens (as Dr. Thomas, in his ſurvey of Worceſter 
cathedral, calls them), the Gothic ſtyle of the arch, &c. would 


alone have proved, that the date could not be near ſo old as 975» 
as 


On the Antiquity of Brick Buildings in England, &c, 14 
as Dr. Ward, by other convincing arguments, evidently made 
appear before the Royal Society (Phil. Tranſ. abridged, vol. 
IXth, p. 431). For the Saxon mode of building, which con- 
tinued with very little alteration till about Stephen's time, 
was widely different from the Gothic, as Sir Chriſtopher Wren 
juſtly obſerves in his letter to the Dean and Chapter of Weſt- 
minſter, lately printed in the Parentalia, and in Widmore's ac- 
count of Weſtminſter abbey; which confirmed an hypotheſis of 
my own, that I ventured to advance long before this letter was 
made public, and endeavoured to aſeertain by accurate drawings 
made of ſeveral old buildings, which were communicated to this. 
Society. I muſt acknowledge, indeed, to have taken the firſt; 
hint of this different ſtyle of architecture from a looſe ſheet of 
Mr. Aubrey's MSS. in the Aſhmolean Muſeum ; wherein he gives 
a rude drawing of a tower belonging to Saint Mary's church at: 
the Devizes, and a window of the Chequer inn, at Oxford, as 
{ſpecimens of Saxon architecture, in contradiſtinction to the Go- 
thic; but all our other writers on antiquities have hitherto con- 
founded them, except Stavely, in his tract on church-building, 
(p. 151), and Dr. Warburton, in a note on Mr. Pope's Epiſtle 
on Taſte, to Lord Burlington.—As I have occaſionally men- 
tioned this gateway at Worceſter, permit me to obferve, that Dr. 
Thomas aflerts, « it is commonly called King John's tower, and- 
« ſaid by ſome to have been built by him; but is much more an- 
« tient, having, in the front of it, the ſtatues of King Edgar and 
6 his two Queens; and the ſtreet it leads into is called; in ſeverat- 
„ writings, Edgar-ſtreet.” 

Now I will venture to affirm, this gate-way or tower is not- 
older than King John's time. In a manuſcript in my poſſeſſion, 


written by Mr. Habingdon, the great Worceſterſhire antiquary, 


about the reign of King Charles I. is the following paſſage: 


© KING John, a great benefactor to the church of W orceſter, 
did by all likelihood build the ſtately gate-houſe of his court, . 
high; 
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« which after ſerved the priory, and now the college. In the 
% front whereof, under the ſtatues of our bleſſed Saviour crown- 
« ing his bleſſed mother, is a King armed, with his legs croſſed, 
«© which may repreſent King John, who, An. Dom. 1215, in 
Saint Paul's church, London, took on him the fign of the croſs 
e for the holy voyage; or King Richard the Iſt, whoſe lion's 
e heart ſo conquered the Infidels.“ 

Our author here ſuppoſes the principal figure to repreſent 
King John, or Richard the Iſt, and takes no notice of the female 
figures on each fide, nor of the ſuppoſed date. Now, as King 
Richard and King John had each but one wife, I am inclined to 
think with Dr. Thomas, that the croſs-legged figure rather re- 
prefented King Edgar than either King Richard the Iſt, or King 
John: and the two ſide-figures, Queen Ethelflede and Ethel- 
fride, King Edgar's two wives; but, at the ſame time, I can by 
no means allow theſe ſtatues to be any proof of the edifice on 
which they are placed having been erected in the Saxon age, 
the ſculpture being much too good for thoſe very barbarous 
times; not to mention, that the croſs-legged figure very nearly re- 
ſembles more than one of the ſtatues which adorn the weſt front 
of Exeter cathedral, and one in the north weſt angle of the front 
of Wells cathedral. It 1s well known the former were placed at 
Exeter by biſhop Grandiſon in King Edward the IIId's reign, 

N. B. A good engraving of the ſtatues on the Worceſter gate- 
way is prefixed to Heming's Chartulary, publiſhed by Hearne. 
As Mr. Habingdon 1s quite filent about the date in queſtion, I 
conclude it was illegible in his time; and Dr. Ward, for the ſame 
' reaſon, concludes it was equally ſo when Dr. Thomas wrote his 
ſurvey; but yet I am inclined to think, there was an antient date 
in Arabian or Indian numerals, perhaps filled or covered with 
moſs, or almoſt obliterated by time, though not ſo old by many 
centuries as the year 975; and the front of this gate being a few 


vears ſince under repair, ſome part of the numerals might re- 
main, 
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main, and were rendered more conſpicubus by the ſcraping and 
cleaning of the ſtones, Now, as Dr. Thomas had a few years 
before declared his opinion 1n print, that the tower or gate-way 
was much more antient than King John's time, and alſo, that the 
ſtatues repreſented King Edgar and his two Queens, the maſter 
workmen ſet up the preſent date (975), which was the year 
King Edgar died; as a reſtoration only of what appeared to him 
the original one, 

Bur to return from this digreſſion. 

I MEAN not here to conſider the Roman brick buildings in this 
iſland, but ſhall obſerve only, that it is ſomewhat ſurprizing ſo 
uſeful an art-ſhould have been practiſed here ſo long by the Ro- 
mans, and ſuch conſiderable ſpecimens of brick work remaining, 
as Pevenſey caſtle, the walls of Silcheſter and Vork, &c. after the 
Saxons got footing here, that this art ſhould have been wholly 
loſt for a courſe of many centuries; and yet *tis evident, the Nor- 
mans, if not the Saxons, were ready enough to employ this ma- 
terial in their buildings, when they could eaſily procure it, wit- 
neſs the preſent great church of Saint Alban's, Saint Martin's 
near Canterbury, and Kingſbury in Middleſex; in all of which 
much Roman brick is worked up with the ſtone. The firſt, we 
know, was built by Paulus the 19th abbot, circa ann. 1077, 
(11 William I.) with materials got out of the ruins of Old 
Verulam (Stavely, p. 149, from M. Paris, fol. 49). Saint Mar- 
tin's near Canterbury, is ſaid by all our writers to be the iden- 
tical church which Queen Bertha gave to Auguftin the monk to 
celebrate divine ſervice in; but, from the form of the arches, pil- 
lars, windows, &c. we may venture to pronounce it to have been 
rebuilt ſmce King Henry II; and here we find a great deal of 
Roman brick in the walls, as we do alſo in Kingſbury church, 
which, from being wholly in the Gothic ſtyle, we may alſo pro- 
nounce not older than Saint Martin's. 


Tur 
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TE earlieſt period I can fix for the revival of this art in 
Britain, was about King Richard the IId's reign; which, by the 
way, confirms Dr. Ward's opinion, that the date on the brick 
chimney ſhould be read 1382, which falls under the 5th year of 
that King's reign, We learn from Leland (Itin. vol. I. p. 49), 
« that in King Richard the IId's days, the toune of Kingeſton on 
<< Hull waxtd very rich, aud Michael de la Pole, marchaunt there, 
« was made Count of Southfolk; yn whole tyme the toune was 
«© wonderfully augmentid yn building, and was encloſid with 
„ diches, and the waul begon, and yn continuance endid and 
made al of brike, as moſt parte of the houſes of the toune at 
« that tyme was In the waul (adds this writer) be 4 principal 
„gates of brike; the north gate having 4 wardes, bytwixt the 
« which and Beverle gate be 12 touers of bryke, and yn one of 
« them a poſtern —Betwixt Miton gate and Haſille gate there be 
« 3 toures of brike, and from thens to the havin mouth be 5 
4% toures of brike. Michael de la Pole buildid a goodly houſe of 
ce brike again the weſt end of Saint Maries church lyke a palace, 
« with goodly orchard and gardein at large, encloſid with brike. He 
« buildid 3 houſes beſides in the town, whereof every one has 
ga toure of brike. The Trinite church, moſt made of brike, is 
larger and fairer a great deal than St. Mary's.” So far Leland. 

Tris author here aflerts, that Hull was firſt incloſed with 
ditches, and the wall begun by De la Pole in King Richard the 
IId's time, and that the latter was built wholly with brick. 
Now, in Gent's hiſtory of Kingſton on Hull, we are informed, 
that the 15th Edward IId, (An. 1321), the King, hearing of 
«© thetown's wonderful improvement, granted a charter, whereby 
« the inhabitants were impowered to build their houſes for the 
« future of lime and ſtone, and to make a wall, as defigned by his 
«4 predeceſſor, with a mote for greater ſecurity; and that the next 
« year the inhabitants petitioned the King, that a toll of one 
penny per pound might be laid on all goods imported and ex- 

| ported, 
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cc ported, to enable them to build a ſtrong ſtone wall whereon 
« towers might be erected, &c.“ (Gent, p. 87.) No doubt, a 
ſtone wall was then built, and the mote made in conſequence of 
this grant; for the ſame author (at p. 91.) ſays, that Ann. 
« 1378 (1 Richard II.) the Scots and French being enemies to 
« England, the King ſent to Hull, to have the town put into a 
« poſture of defence, the long happy reign of his predeceſſor 
« having rendered their wall and ditches uſeleſs; but now, the 
« caſe being altered, the King commanded them to be repaired 
e at the expence of the town.” And again (at p. 72,) “ That 
« jn the year 1383, Sir Michael de la Pole erected here a ſtately 
& palace, the magnificent gate-houſe, made of brick, being ſup- 
ported by great timbers, having two chambers covered with 
« tyle. Through this firſt paſſage, and an entry twenty feet 
* broad and one hundied long, was a ſpacious tower built of brick 
and ſtone, three ſtories high, covered with lead, in which were 
« chambers eighteen feet ſquare, &c. The chapel] was twenty- 
e eight fect long, and fifteen broad, built of fine brick and ſtone, 
„covered with lead, &c.” In a marginal note he adds, That 


« anno 1538, a ſurvey was taken of this magnificent building, 


« (from which I ſuppoſe this deſcription was copied, though the 
“ author cites no authority), when it was ſtiled the King's houſe; 
and anno 1 540, the King viſiting the town, beautified, repaired, 
« and inlarged it.” 

In the month of September laſt I made a journey to Hull, and 
carefully viewing the walls, found part of the towers between 
Beverley and North-Gates ſtill ſtanding, and entirely compoſed 
of brick; but another pait of the wall (viz.) that which ſtretches 


from the North Block-houſe towards Drypool-church, for a con- 


fiderable length, is built with ſtone, having been faced only with 
brick; the ſaid coat or facing being now fallen, and lying under 
the wall. This might lead one to ſuſpect, that the whule wall 
which ſurrounds the town had been faccd in like manner, and 

Vol. I. U conſequently 
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146 On the Antiquity of Brick Buildings in England, 
conſequently might have been the work of a later age than King 
Richard the Ild's time. I ſhould, indeed, have embraced this 
opinion, had the town been firſt ſtrengthened with a wall by De 
la Pole, as Leland aſſerts; but as Mr. Gent mentions a royal 
charter from King Edward It, to empower the inhabitants to 
build a wall of ſtone, as deſigned by his predeceffor, and a toll. 
granted in conſequence thereof; and we find King Richard the 
IId ſending orders to the town, to repair their wall on an appre- 
henſion of the French and Scots invading England; I ſee no room 
to doubt of De la Pole's repairing with. brick the old ſtone wall, 
and building the towers with the ſame material. 

Wir regard to the Trinity church (which Leland ſays had a 
great deal of brick worked up ih the walls), there does not ap- 
pear a ſingle brick in or about the whole fabrick, except a few 
on the ſouth front, placed there of very late years; and yet the 
church walls ſeem to. have undergone no alteration, either by way 
of addition or repair, fince King Henry the VIIIth's time, when 
Leland wrote: nor is the old gate-way leading to De la Pole's 
palace built of brick, but wholly of ſtone; and, by the ſtyle of 
the arch, windows, &c. it appears much more antient than King 
Henry the VIIIth's time; conſequently there is no room to 
ſuſpect that this gate-way was rebuilt by that Prince when he 
_ erected the preſent block-houſes (which, by the way, are both 
brick edifices), and alſo ordered Pole's houſe to be repaired and 
beautified, as is above-mentioned; but it is poſſible, there might 
have been another gate-way of brick, now demoliſhed. No 
other part of De la Pole's manſion is now ſtanding, the whole 
ſcite being covered with the townſmen's houſes. But, as Leland 
poſitively aſſerts, it was built with brick, and the orchard and 
gardens incloſed with a brick wall; and in the circumſtantial de- 
ſcription of this houſe which Mr. Gent gives us, Leland's aſſer- 
tion is confirmed; I think we may venture to pronounce that 
brick was uſed at Kingſton on 1 Hull, as early as the reign. of 


King Richard IL. 
i FROM 
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From this time to the reign of King Henry the VIth, I mcet 
with no evidence of brick being employed as a material in build- 
ing; that is, during the reigns of King Henry the IVth and Vth. 
But in the 1ſt year of Henry the VIth (Cart. Ne 21, in Turre) 
a licence occurs to Roger Fenis, knight, to embattel aud fortify 
his manor-houſe of Hurſt-Monceaux in Suſſex, „Lieentia ker- 
„ nellandi manerium ſuum de Herts-Monceaux, &c.“ 

Txr1s noble houſe, which is wholly built of brick, in the 
caſtle ſty le, and, as ſuch, occurs among Buck's engravings of 
icaſtles; and abbeys in the county of Suſſex, is ſtill ſtanding com- 
pleat; and now that Audley-End is in part pulled down, is per- 
haps the largeſt houſe belonging to a ſubject in the kingdom. No 
doubt it was built, and not merely embatteled, at the time when 
the licence was obtained, the whole being built upon one plan; 
and it is worthy of remark, that the art of making brick was then 
carried to ſuch perfection, though it ſhould ſeem to be but in its 
infancy, that this vaſt ſtructure has ſtood the brunt of weather 
for above three centuries, and particularly of the ſalt corroding 
vapours ariſing from the ſea, to which it is greatly expoſed, with- 
out ſuffering the leaſt injury in any part of the walls; inſomuch 
that hardly a ſingle brick ſhews the leaſt mark of decay. 
THERE is another large brick houſe embatteled in like manner, 
and ſurrounded alſo with a mote, coeval with Hurſt-Monceaux; I 
mean the ſeat of the Tyrrells at Heron-Gate in Eſſex, As the 
architecture here ſuits exactly with the taſte and ſtyle of Henry 
the VIth's age, there is great reaſon to believe it was built by Sir 
John Tyrrell, in that or the preceding reign, as he was appointed 
captain or overſeer of the carpenters by King Henry V. for his 
new works at Calais, and made treaſurer of the houſhold by 

King Henry VI. | 

EToN college, Queen's college in Cambridge, if I am not miſ- 
informed, and ſeveral other public and private edifices, were built 
of brick in this reign; ſo I think we may fairly pronounce the 

g a . faſhion 
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148 On the Antiquity of Brick Buildings in England, &c. 
faſhion of building with brick to have generally prevailed in 
England about Henry the VIth's time, and from thenee conti- 
nued to the preſent without interruption. 

I rind in Leland's Collectanea, vol. I. page Ixxviit. is a 


letter to” the editor from Mr. Bagford, dated February 1, 


1714-15, in which the antiquity of Brick Buildings in England 
is conſidered; from which, as it ſo immediately relates to the 
preſent ſubject, I ſhall take the liberty to ſubjoin an extraQ: 
HERE we mult take notice, that there were no brick build- 
ings except chimneys, before the reign of Henry VII; and 


that even ſuch as were afterwards built, were chiefly in monaſ- 


teries, or ſome few palaces for kings and noblemen; ſuch as that 
at Ouldford (which was King Henry the Eighth's houfe), Brook- 
houſe at Hackney (Lord Shower's houſe), the Church-houſe m 


the Church-yard, &. Henry VII, brought in the uſe of flint 
building, which, Sir Henry Wotton ſays, was not practiſed by 


the antients.—It was in his reign that we began to be more 
regular in our buildings, and had the ufe of brick from the Ita- 
lians. This was afterwards revived by Inigo Jones, anno 1630, 
who brought it into common uſe. One of his firſt buildings was 
that of the Piazza in Covent Garden. 

Tung bricklayers of that age were curious workmen, as might 
have been ſeen by the buildings at Hampton Court, Saint James's, 
Whitehall, Nonſuch-houfe, &c. efpecially by the chm mes, not to 


be matched by any in Europe for variety of forms, differing very 
much from one another in the texture and curious workmanſhip, 


ſome of whichare now ſtanding at Whitehall, and Saint James's.” 


XXXV. Extraf 


6 149+) 


XXXV. Extract of a Letter from Mr. | Booth to My. 
Joſeph Ames, concerning ſome Arabic and Roman 
Numerals found on a Stone, in the Foundation of the 
Black Swan Inn, in Holborn. 


Read May 13, 1756. 


8 the workmen (May 4, 1756) were digging up part of the 
old foundation of the Black Swan Inn, in Holborn; they 
met with a ſtone, which was ſo ſtrongly cemented with bricks, 
chalk, and other ſtones, like thoſe they call-ragg ſtones, that it ws 
with great difficulty the pick-ax could make any impreſſion, or ſe- 
parate them“. This ſtone was at the bottom of a great pile of this 
rubbiſh, if I may ſo call it, and was about eighteen inches long, 
(but accidentally broke in the middle by ſome blow of the pick-ax) 
nine inches broad, and four inches thick, and thereon now ſtand 
theſe Arabic numerals - N- cut into the ſtone, . 
in the form and man- | /] ner here deſcribed 
as near. as I could imitate the ſame; 
ſome of which are about one inch 3, 
and ſome about twoin« | ches tall; and un- 
der them there are the Roman numerals XII, the meaning of which 
I. will not at preſent even gueſs at. 


* It is of the Surry. free-ſtone,. of which there are many quarries at Reygate, 
Bletchingly, Godſtone, &c. which latter place derives its name Godſtone, i. e. 
Goodſtone, from it, for its ancient name was Walkeneſted. The nature of this 
ſtone is ſuch, that it does not bear the injuries of the weather, and therefo.e- is unfit 
for building; but when placed where not expoſed, is extremely durable; and fa 
greatly reſiſts fire, that bottoms of ovens, furnaces, &c. are built with it. Some 
of the quarries are very ſpacious, and of great antiquity, If it ſhould hereafter 
appear that theſe are the numerals, and this the date when the houſe was built, it: 
will bid fair for our receiving them. from our people at their return from the holy. 
war, when they had learned them from the Saracens. . Joſ. Ames, . 
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150 On Arabic and Roman Numerals. 


Now, if theſe Arabian figures are to be looked upon as genuine, 
as I fee no reaſon why they ſhould not be ſo, this is an addi- 
tional proof, that the Mooriſh characters, as Dr. Wallis has ſaid 
in No 154, of the Phil. Tranſact. were introduced into Europe, 
and were uſed here in Engla!id, long before the time fixed by 
Father Mabillon and J. Gerrard Voſſius, which was about 1250 
or 1300. | 

IT may indeed be objected, that the form of theſe two figures 
.of 4, are more modern, and ſeem to come nearer to the preſent way 
of making them, than thoſe that appear to be in uſe in the 13th 
and 414th centuries, and therefore it may raiſe a doubt or ſuſpicion, 
whether theſe Arabic figures are genuine or no. Nevertheleſs, I 
am inclined to think that they are genuine, and were cut in the 
ſtone, and laid in the foundation, at the time of the date, that is, 
about the gth year of King Stephen's reign; becauſe the hand- 
writing in uſe about that time is fairer, and comes nearer to the 
way of writing at preſent, than the MSS. for ſeveral centuries af- 
terwards.doz witneſs the Icfler Domeſday book, and many charters 
and deeds of that age, where the letters are plainer, and more 
ſimilar to the preſent manner or way of writing; and why might 
not theſe characters be ſo made, for the ſame reaſon? 

ANOTHER reaſon may be drawn from the form of the building 
which ſtood over this foundation, which, for grandeur, loftineſs, 
and appearance, almoſt exceeded any other antient building within 
the bills of mortality; which induced the learned Dr. Stukeley to 
be of opinion (before this ſtone was diſcovered) that it was built 
as early as the Conqueſt, or thereabouts. And the finding this 
ſtone in a great meaſure confirms Dr. Stukeley's conjecture, and 
carries the antiquity of Mooriſh characters being uſed in Eng- 
land more than 100 years earlier than either Dr. Wallis, or the 
learned Dr. Ward of Greſham college, have fixed them, which 
was no higher than tlie year 1295, from a date that appears on 
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te north, caſt. corner of Aſhford 2 in Kent. Vide Phil. 1 


Tranſ. N* 474. , 


THEY who are minded to ter dad into the diſh pute about 
the time theſe Moorith characters were firſt uſed in England, may 
(beſides what theſe gentlemen. have ſaid; which I have already 
quoted) confult the Phil- Tran. Ne 255, 266. 439. 474. and 
look into Dr. Jebb's Bibliothega Literaria, Ne viii and x; and 
into Morant's Hiſtofy of Saler bock III. page 28. 


XXXVI. A 4 count * Saim peter 's Church is the: 
Ea, Oxon, from an old MS. Communicated by” 
Mr. Ine; Theobald. 


© Read april 10, 1755. 


A true Account of the Erection» of Saint Peter's 8 Church ia the. 
i Fa Ol n. 


uus NT Peter's s 3 in he Eaſt, Sen was Wan by 
Saint Srymbald à Monk, about 814 years ſince, via, anno 


Chriſte DE GCEX XVI. according. to the moſt credible account 


we / fing i recorded in the 3 of our Engliſh nation ſ 4. This 


IEEE x 3 1 oo © | Saint © 
[a] This account find Fs antient author, Aſſerius Menevenſis, de vita 


et geſtis Regis Aluredi, edit.” Francofürti 1603: which Aſſerius was very learn- 


ed (Vita 8. Grimbaldi MS. per anon. Script. out of which I have ſeen ſome 

collections in the Iſt vol. of the Collectanea of the moſt celebrated antiquary - 

Jobn Leland. Vid. item Guliel. Malmſburienſem, de geſtis Pontificum, lib. 

ii. pag. 24. edit. inter Scriptores Anglicanos, Franc. 1601. et ejuſd. Malmſ— 

burienſis 78 85 8 — Anglorum, inter cold, proves, | lib. ii. p. 44. 
r Jobs. 
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152 Account of St. Peter's Church, Oxon. 


Saint Grymbald was a perſon of a ſharp wit and immenſe know- 
| ledge 


Joh. Balaeum, de Scriptoribus Majoris Brit in vita Aſſerii, et multos alios), and 
for that reaſon was cal ed out of Wales by King Alfred (fo himſelf tells us in the 
before ſpecified life of Alfred) and very much beloved by him; inſomuch that he 
was pleaſe | more eſpecially to receive inſtruction from him (Alfred himſelf atteſts 
this in the preface to his tranflation of Gregory's Paſtoral, printed in Saxon, Latin, 
and old Engliſh, at the end of Aſſer's life of Alfred) and at length made him 


biſhop of Shireburne, (Malmſburienſis de geſtis Pontificum 1oco citato) and prae- 


lector of grammar and rhetoric at Oxford (Ant. a Wood in Hiſt. et Antiq. Uni- 
verſitatis Oxon. lib. ii. pag. 31); but, becauſe this account does not agree very 
well with what is related of Aſſerius, the biſhop of Shireburne, namely, that he 
died anno 883, (ſo Malmſbury himſelf ſaith in loco citato) therefore I think, that 
ths wo k i to be attributed o Aſſerius the archbiſhop of Saint David's, and uncle 
to Aſſcrius the bifhop of Shireburne, for he died anno 906 (vide Hiſt, et Antiq. 
Univerſitatis Oxon, loco citato) or anno gog (vide annotationes ad Alfredi vitam 
a Dom. Johan. Spelmano H. fil. primum Anglice conſcript. dein Latine redditam, 
et-Oxon. impreff. anno 1648, lib. iii. pag. 145.) and conſequently muſt write this 
life. Now, it being plain that Aſſerius the archbiſhop was the author hereof, the 


Cantabrigians, who were too much concerned that their aunt Oxford ſhould pretend 


to a greater antiquity than their own mother, have endeavoured to prove this paſ- 
ſage ſpurious, and particularly Sir John Spelman, in the 3d book of his abovemen - 
tioned life of Alfred For they tell us, that it appears not in the edition of arch- 
biſhop Parker, in Saxon letters, Lond. 1574, nor in the MS. copy made uſe of by 
the ſaid archbiſhop, and conſequently, that Mr. Camden muſt have uſed deceit ; for 
he was the curator of the Francofurt edition; eſpecially ſince the archbiſhop pro- 
feſſeth that he neither added nor detracted any thing from the copy which he uſed: 
& Indicio erunt ipſa prima exemplaria, quae idcirco Cantabrigiae, in bibliotheca 
6 collegii Corporis Chiiſti, ad ſempiternum hujus rei teſtimonium extare voluimus; 
© ubi, ſi quis cum codicibus MSS. impreſſos comparare voluerit, enimvero nihil 
ce nos detraxiſſe, aut addidifle inveniet, fed ſummam ubique fidem et religionem 
„ praeſtitiſſe, are the very words of the Archbiſhop in his preface to his edition: 
And from them may be perceived the great error of Sir John Spelman, who, in the 
3d book of his life of Alfred, faith, that the copy from which archbiſhop Parker 
printed Aﬀer, is in the Cottonian library. But truly, that the copy which Mr. 


. Camd-n followed, was the beſt, himſelf faith in his Brit. (in Dosuxis, p. 268. 


Lond. 1607.) and that he uſed no underhand-dealing hereinz Mr. Brian Twyne, 


an antiquary, notwithſtanding rather cynical than facerious, moroſe than pleaſant, 


clownilh than courteous, cloſe than communicative, yet a true lover of his mother 
the Univerſity, and an enemy to all thoſe who falſify the works of authors, I ſay, 


he, in his Apologia Antiquitatis Acad, Oxon, lib. ii. & 80, 81. proves this to be 
the 
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ledge [5], and therefore was by King Alfred (deſervedly ſurnamed 
the GREAT, on a double reſpect, both for his noble atchievments 


111 


the moſt authentic copy, being written in the time of Richard II; and faith fur- 
ther, that he ſaw Archbiſhop Parker's copy, which was very much defaced with 
his own hand, eſpecially in that place, where this very paſlage relating to Oxon 
was inſerted. However Mr. Twyne, being not thoroughly ſatisfied, Feb. 18, An. 
1622, took a journey to London, on purpoſe to diſcourſe with Mr. Camden con- 
cerning this matter; who, after ſome other particulars, affirmed that he had dealt 
very faithfully in his edition of Aſſerius; and that the MS. was, at the time of the 


impreſſion, in the cuſtody of Sir Henry Savile of Banke near Hallifax in Yorkſhire, 


That the truth might receive the greater light, Mr, Twyne wrote down all the par- 
ticulars that paſſed between Mr. Camden and him, and took an oath, ſpecified at 
the bottom of the writing, that he had related every thing according to what Mr. 
Camden told him; the tranſcript whereof is now to be ſeen amongſt the rare 
MSS, of that induſtrious antiquary, Mr. Ant, a Wood, in the Aſhmolean Muſeum. 
And further, that Mr. Camden, who is called by foreigners (vide Lexicon Hof- 
manni) the Engliſh Strabo, was one who deſerves no ſuſpicion of being deceitful in 
any reſpect, will appear to his greateſt enemies that ſhall be pleaſed to conſult a 
letter of his, written when he was very fick, to archbiſhop Uther, and printed 
amongſt other letters between the Archbiſhop and others, London, 1686, p. 65, 
where, amongſt other things, he ſolemnly ſaith, that his life had been ſuch among 
men, that he was neither aſhamed to live, nor afraid to die, &c. And, that we 
may not think that this relation depends upon the teſtimony only of one fingle 
author, Mr, Camden (in Brit. loco aſſignato) atteſts, that words of the ſame effect 
were in the annals of Wincheſter, which he ſaw in MS. and Mr. Twyne (Apol. 


ubi ſupra) that the ſame appear in ſeveral MSS. which he had pe ruſed; ſome 


whereof he mentions, to whom ſuch as defire more full ſatisfaction may have 
recourſe, So that, from what hath been delivered, it is very evident that this 
paſſage, in this life of Aſſer, is genuine; and that conſequently Saint Peter's 
church was built by St. Grymbald, whatſoever Sir John Spelman hath been pleaſed 
to ſay to the contrary; for his arguments at beſt are but negative; and whether 
ſuch, in a matter of ſo great moment, be concluſive, muſt be left to the judgements 
of ſuch as are ſkilled in matters relating to antiquity. For my part, J thould, had 
not Mr. Camden in ſuch expreſs words aſſerted this particular to Mr. Twyne, be 
convinced of the certainty hereof, by the vault which is at this day to be ſeen in 


Saint Peter's church, wherein Saint Grymbald deſigned to have his body interred 
aſter his deceaſe. | | 


(5] Annales Winton. MS, Ranulphi Ceſtrenſis in fragmento quodam Poly- 


chron. MS, inter Cod. Digb. num. 218, fol. 106, &c. Aſſerius Menevenſ. in Vit. 
Vor. I. X ä Alfred. 
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in martial affairs, and his aſſiduous promotion of learning) elected 
one of the firſt profeſſors [c] of divinity in this moſt flouriſhing 
univerſity of Oxon. The monk, at his acceſs hither (for he was 
originally of France [4]), with great induſtry applied himſelf to 
his buſineſs, and, for the greater regularity, framed ſtatutes for 
the uſe of the members of the univerſity. Whereupon a diſſen- 
tion aroſe between him and the old ſcholars, who refuſed to con- 
form themſelves to thoſe ſtatutes. The noble and invincible 
King Alfred, hearing of this difference, immediately came to 
Oxon for an accommodation thereof, and ſubmitted himſelf to 
much pains and patience for that end. At length, having ac- 
quired a full and perfect account of the reaſons of this faction, 
with pious and importunate intreaties he exhorted both to pre- 
ſerve love and amity with one another. After which he left 
them, hoping that they would follow his advice, and obey his 
inſtructions. But Grymbald, reſenting theſe proceedings, forth- 
with retired to the monaſtery of Wincheſter, which King Alfred 
had erected [e], and whereof Grymbald had been abbat [/], 
 whither ſoon after he got his tomb alſo to be removed, in which 
he had deſigned his bones ſhould be put, and laid in a vault under 
the chancel of the foreſaid church of Saint Peter. But this un- 


Alfred. edit. Franc. p. 16. In the aforeſaid life of Grymbald it is ſaid thus of 


him—* Cujus maturitas, morum dignitas, eloquentiae et doctrinae ſublimitas, 
e mire omnium permulcebat aſpectus et animos,” &c. Chron. Joh. Bromton, ab- 
batis Jornalenſis, five potius Jorvalenſis (prout Seldenus eruditiffimus, reique An- 
tiquariae callentiſſimus, innuit in praefatione ad Decem Scriptores Anglic, a Rogero 
Twyſdeno mil. edit. Lond, 1652, p. 30. a Jorvallo nempe monaſterio in agro, qui 
vulgo nuncupatur Richmondſhire) inter eoſdem Scriptores Anglicanos, p. 814. 
Sim. Dunelmenſ. ibid. | 

[e] He was Divinity Lecturer immediately after Saint Neot, who was firſt pro- 
feſſor of that faculty. Vide Hiſt. et Antiq. Univerſ, Oxon. lib. ii. p. 30. 

[4] Aſſer. Menevenſ. Joh. Bromton, ibid. He died the third year of Edward 
the Elder. Chron. Joh. Bromton, p. 832. | 

[e] Malmſb, de Geſtis Regum Ang. lib. ii. p. 44+ | 

Ibid. - | 
dl _ 
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lucky accident defeated his intention. Certain it is, that before 
he had a great affection for the Univerſity, otherwiſe he would 
not have been at ſuch expences in this foundation, it being built 
with the fineſt ſtones then in uſe in theſe parts, and the beſt ar- 
tiſts employed therein, And notwithſtanding in our time it ap- 
pears not to be a very curious ſtructure, yet in thoſe times it was 
accounted a rare piece of work, and altogether becoming the 
mind of its builder, and the convention of the ſociety for whom 
deſigned. From whence may be diſcerned the great progreſs ar- 
chitecture hath made in our nation fince that time. 


XXXVII. Ob/ervations on an antigue Marble of the 
Earl of Pembroke; by the Rev. Mr. Pegge. 


Read January 7, 1768. 


| T Lord Pembroke's ſeat at Wilton, there is a very antient 
altar of Bacchus, of more conſequence than vulgarly ima- 
gined. The inſcription, which ends in a circle round it (for fo 
Mr. Cowdry deſcribes it, p. 116.) runs thus: 


ME5GSOMEN » ION , , AP AOMORQON: 


BAKXEYTORA ZANOOKAPENMOV 


 MeATouev Awwvuoov, AyAcopopov, Baxeuvropa, Z ov0ouapevoy. 
Canamus Dionyſium, pulchriformem, Bachatorem, flavicomum. 


THr1s marble and inſcription are unqueſtionably very old, as 
I judge both from the form of the letters, and there being no 
appearance of the four laſt invented letters of the Greek alphabet. 
| X 2 THE 


14 
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THz, form of the letters is much like thoſe of the Sigean in- 
ſcription publiſhed by Dr, Chiſhull [a], and of thoſe on the 
pedeſtal of the Coloſſus at Delos, which may be ſeen in Dr. 
Shuckford | 5]. 

Tuk laſt invented letters are, H, Q, E, Y, none of which are 
found here; whereas the aſpirated letters of Palamedes, ©, X, , 
© [c], do all of them occur. 

I wouLD not reſt the antiquity of this altar ſolely on the Ep- 
ſilon's being uſed for Eta, as is done in the deſcription; that, I 
think, being too precarious, ſince, by an accidental continuance 
of the antient cuſtom, that will ſometimes prevail on later mar- 
bles [4]; but on the antique figure of the letters, in conjunction 
with the orthography. The orthography depends upon the 
Omicron's being uſed for Omega, as much as on the Epſilon's 
being put for Eta; for the conjecture in Mr. Cowdry is right as 
to the word Mane, Which is here undoubtedly intended for 
MezATwe [e], for the epigram on Bacchus in the Anthologia [/] 
begins with that word. And as that epigram includes the ſeveral 
names of Bacchus, being compiled for that purpoſe; 'tis well 
worth remarking, that his four names upon the altar, Auwwoos, 
"AyAzouopPog, BN %, and Zwvboxaplwog, are all of them found 
there. But what is of greater weight with me is the , the 
antient character of fg]. Simonides was the perſon, according 
to Salmaſius [4], that invented the long vowels H and Q; as 


[a] Chiſhull, Inſcript. Aſiatic. 

[] Shuckford's Connection, vol. I. p. 259. 

{c] Salmaſii, Inſcript, vet. explicat. p. 47. edit. Crenii. 

[4] Dr. Taylor's Commentar. ad Marmor. Sandvic. p. 6, 7. 

[e] Mr. Cowdry's book, cited above. 

I/] Anthologia Graeca, p. 82. edit. Brodaei. 

[2] Seldeni Comment. ad Marm. Arundel. p. 120. edit. Maittaire, This cha- 
rater is not found in the Sigean inſcription, as Dr. Shuckford alledges, p. 256. 
yet it is in Dr. Chiſhull's alphabet, p. 3. 


[] Salmaſius, loco citat, : 
likewiſe 
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likewiſe the Double Letters, by which, as contradiſtinguiſhed to 
the Literae Denſae, which are added to the alphabet by Pala- 
medes, are meant E and y [i]. The tz was therefore invented 
by Palamedes, and the E by Simonides; and conſequently, ſince 
the E occurs not upon the altar, but is uſed inſtead of it, we 
muſt conclude it to be older than the age of Simonides, but more 
recent than that of Palamedes. Before the Z was deviſed, zz 
would be put for it, theſe two letters being ſo readily counter- 
changed II]. Now, from theſe three notes, E for H, O for Q, 
and for E, when conſidered together, I think, we may ſafely 
conjecture ſomewhat of the age of the marble, though it would 
not be ſo ſafe to do it from one of them fingly. E, Q, and E, 
were all of the invention of Simonides, who was born Olymp. 
Lv. 4, and died Olymp. LXXVIII II J. Wherefore, as the marble 
muſt be older than he, and many years for aught we know, the 
loweſt date we can aſſigu it mult be Olymp. L. which anſwers. 
to the year before Chriſt 578[m]. Whereupon I obſerve, that 
the punctuation with two dots is alſo ancient, and conformable 
to the time here mentioned [a], and that this is far the oldeſt 
Greek inſcription in England, and probably the oldeſt extant any 
where elſe, unleſs perhaps you will except the Sigean. 

"T1s generally agreed, that the firſt compoſitions were in verſe; 
and I incline to believe, that the inſcription is part of ſome old 
hy mn compoſed in honor of that God. Nothing leſs ſeems to be 
implied by the word Miazeper, which has no relation to an altar, 
otherwiſe than by accommodation, the altar-ſtyle being very 
different from this. However, it is applied properly enough to 
the ſacred ſtone, fince the ſacrifices were uſually attended with 


[i] Salmaſius, ibid. 
([] Maittaire Marm. Oxon. p. 563. 
[{] Fabric. Bibl. Graec. Tom. I. 591. 
[n] Helvici Chronologia. 
[2] Chiſhull, p. 14. 
| muiic, 
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muſic, voices and hymns. It may be reduced into metre in this 
manner : 


— —  MeATwuev Atovuoov, 
"AyAocyuopPey, Bax xe , Ewvlouupluny. 

For though the word 'Ayaac; has generally the middle ſyllable 
ſhort, and is fo uſed in the Anthologia in the place above cited, 
and in the next epigram, and in Homer, where we have 

—AYAROV G e. 

—&YAgog Vos. 

N οοννν E. 
yet this does not hinder but that a rude hymnographer might 
take the liberty of producing that ſyllable in thoſe early ages, 
when this compoſition is ſuppoſed to be made; and the inſertion 
of the Acolic Digamma, thus ayaaucg, or eyaapo;, which Biſhop 
Stillingfleet ſays is always done when two vowels meet [0], 
would contribute to make it more eaſy and current [p]. 

Tu Sigma in this inſcription has ſomething peculiar in it, 
thus, ; a form that does not often occur on the marbles. The 
Sigean inſcription gives it the contrary way ; which is owing, 
no doubt, to the unſettled way of writing in thoſe times amongſt 
the Greeks, ſometimes from right to left, after the manner of 

[e] Stillingflect, Orig. Sacr. p. 384. See alſo Grot. de. Verit, p- 52. 

{p] In reading this ingenious letter to the Society, I made the curſory obſerva- 
tion, which I here beg leave to ſubjoin. There is a fimilar word, I mean ads, 
whoſe middle ſyllable is uſed both long and ſhort by Homer. Comp. Od. e. 195. 
and k. 493. The reaſon of it is, that Az in aXa% is naturally long; but poeti- 
cally ſhortened by preceding another vowel; but I never met with the ſecond « 
long in &ya&;, not even in the hymns (faid to be) of Orpheus, in their corrupt 
ſtate: And were we to allow it produced by the inſertion of the Aeolic Digamma, 
without inſerting another after 6wapcy, I cannot ſee the propriety of making this 
ſyllable alſo long; unleis the u, being a liquid, has the power of lengthening a 
ſhort ſyllable, as ſome grammarians maintain; with whom I cannot readily join 
hands, becauſe this liberty would render metre very precarious, and the addition of 
7 and e to the alphabet by Simonides almoſt uſeleſs. I ſhould chuſe, therefore, 


rather to let the inſcription ſtand as it does, than begin with piarwey in the mid- 
dle of a verſe; and drawl &y>.auoppor into five long ſyllables. T. M. 
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the Aſiatics; ſometimes from left to right, as we now do; and 
ſometimes both ways intermixed[q]. Our character much re- 
ſembles the imperſect A, of which Scaliger ſpeaks [], and which 
gave occaſion to thoſe rounder figures on Herod's pillar 5, 
which ſeem naturally to be deduced from this angular antient 
form. | | I, 

THe R is of two ſorts. That which has the tail is rare, it 
approaching nearly to the Roman form [s]. However, both are 
to be met with on Herod's pillar in Dr. Chiſhull; and as the R 
ſeems to have been in uſe amongſt the Ionians, from them the 
Latins probably took it [2]. 

BuT what 1s moſt remarkable is the Lambda, chan 14, which 
I believe to be entirely different from all others hitherto ſeen ; at 
leaſt, there is nothing like it in Scaliger, or Chiſhull, nor, as I 


remember, in Montfaucon [a]. *Tis evidently the Hebrew 


Lamed 95, and is a further proof that the Greek letters were 
brought from the Eaſt, as Dr. Shuckford and others juſtly 
maintain, and withall is a great confirmation of the high anti- 


quity of this venerable remain. 
IT is pretty remarkable, and very fortunate, that theſe few 
words (not more than five) contain the whole Greek alphaber, 


as it ſtood at that time. 

HAvING had occaſion to recur to Dr. Shuckford's Connection, 
amongſt other authors, for the elucidation of this curious rem- 
nant of antiquity, I could not avoid diſcovering a pleaſant miſ- 


[93 Dr. Shuckford's Connection, vol. I. p. 256, 257. 
r] Scaliger's Animadverſ. on Euſebius, p. 110 and 116. 
[5] Montfaucon, in the Diar. Ital. p. 55, draws an argument from this form of the 
R, to prove that the famous goſpel of Saint Mark at Venice is in Latin; and I am 
of opinion, that, though we ſee the Canine letter in this ſhape on this marble, his 
argumentation is not the leſs concluſive, by reaſon, that in the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury the P was the eſtabliſhed and general character. 
Dt] Chiſhull, P. II. 
I] Palacographia Graeca. 


take 
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take of the Doctor's, in relation to the Theban Tripods, with 
which I ſhall conclude theſe remarks. The caſe is thus: In 
the fiſth book of Herodotus | w], there are three inſcriptions, | 
which the author tells us he ſaw written in Cadmean letters on 
as many tripods at Thebes. Theſe inſcriptions, however, are 
printed in the author, in the common Greck character. After— 
wards Scaliger, in his digreſſion on the antient Greek letters, in 
his animadverſions on Euſebius, thought fit to exemplify them, 
for the illuſtration of the ſubject he was upon, in the antient Ionic 
character, from his own invention; and the learned Doctor [x] 
has been pleaſed to take Scaliger's imagination for a reality, 
as if the tripods had been then extant, and Scaliger had pro— 
cured tranſcripts of them from Thebes, and to argue from 
the figures of the letters, as genuine and authentic monuments 
of antiquity, He has unwarily impoſed upon many of his 
readers, no doubt; however, he has made Scaliger ſome amends 
for the trick Muretus formerly put upon him; Scaliger took 
ſome verſes of Muretus for a fragment of the Latin poet Tra- 


bea[ y]; and the Door, in return, has taken Scaliger's fancies 
for real inſcriptions. 


[w] Herodotus, p. 307. edit. Gronov. 


[x] Shuckford's Connect. vol. I. p. 258, in not. p. 261. in not. p. 263. 
and 265. | 


I] Fabric. Bibl. Lat. Tom. I. p. 670, 
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XXXVIII. A Diſſertation on an antient Jewel of the 
Anglo-Saxons. By the Rev. Mr. Pegge. 


Read March 5, 1752. 


HERE is a well-known and curious piece of gold in the 
Bodleian library, of which I muſt here take ſome notice, 
though it be not properly a coin. It has been no leſs than four 
times engraved; firſt by Dr. Plot, then in Camden, after that by 
Sir Andrew Fountaine, and laſtly by Mr. Wiſe. And all the 
gentlemen concerned, to whom I may add Mr. Thwaites, have 
reſpectively given their opinions of it, but are ſo diſcordant among 
themſelves, that there is indeed great room, and great occaſion 
for a Moderator to compoſe differences between them, and, if 
one may be ſo happy, to give the true explication of it. 


Dr. Plot in his Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfordſhire, p. 352. 


« BEFORE they (the Kings of England) touch for this diſtem- 
« per (the King's evil), they have always prayers read {ſuitable to 
e the occaſion; both which when performed, the King forthwith 
„ beſtows on every Patient, a piece of Angel-Gold purpoſely 
* coined, and put upon a White Ribbon, to be hung about the 
„ neck; which as long as worn, preſerves the virtue of the touch 
& ,,.. . However it be, that this was the cuſtom ab initio, I 
e take to be plain, from that piece of gold of King Edward the 
„ Confeflor, Tab. xvi. fig. 5. found in St. Giles's field, in the 
&« ſuburbs of Oxon, having the initial letters of his name over 
the hinder part of the head, and two ſmall holes through it, 
« as if deſigned to be hung on a ribbon, for the purpoſe above 

Vor, I. Y mentioned, 
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« mentioned, the holes being ſtrengthened with gold wire faſ- 
t tened round them, and to the piece itſelf, much after the faſhion 
<« of the eye of a man's doublet, as exactly deſcribed in the figure, 
« ut ſupra; which piece was lent me by that courteous gentle- 
& man Sir John Holeman, Baronet, in whoſe poſſeſſion it now 
« remains, at his houſe near Northampton.” 


Mr. Walker, in Camden, Tab. Iv. N' 40. 

« THE fortieth is taken out of Dr. Plot's Hiſtory of Oxford- 
4 ſhire; it was found in digging the works at Oxford, and is, or 
&« not long ſince was, in the poſſeſſion of Sir John Holman. It 
«© is ſuppoſed to be the gold given by Saint Edward the Confeſſor, 
« at his curing the Scrophula, or the King's-Evil. It is worth 
& noting, that it hath upon it the figure of a woman veiled (not 
« unlike a nun) whether of the Blefled Virgin, or ſome other 
4% holy woman, I cannot determine. But it ſeems much more 
<« proper for that function, than that now uſed of an angel; which 
« was taken from the French.” 


Mr. Thoreſby, in Camden, ibidem. 

THrarT Edward the Confeſſor was the firſt of our Kings who 

„ cured the Struma is acknowledged by all, and that it was called 
« the King's-Evil upon that account, is probable enough; but, 
that he and the ſucceeding Kings gave pieces of gold in this 
« form, may, I think, be juſtly ſcrupled, and can never be proved 
« from E. C. the ſuppoſed initials of his name, who is never 
4 {tiled Confeſſor upon any monies or medals of undoubted anti- 
66 quity; and if gold had been coined and diſtributed upon this or 
any other occaſion in thoſe ages, a greater number of them, no 
«© doubt, would have been found in the cabinets of the curious, 
« as well as their current monies; whereas nothing of that metal 
„appears till Edward the IIId's time; and that, perhaps, no other 
« than the current ſilver money of each prince, except gilded for 
, diſtinction. 


\ 
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««,diftin&tion. Such an one, with a hole for the ribbon. to be 
40 hung about the neck, was amongſt the curioſities in the old 
4 Lord Fairfax's Muſeum, and 1s yet preſerved in this. It has 
the full face (as he is repreſented upon his great ſeal in Speed's 
«. hiſtory) with the arched crown, and may poſſibly: be one of the 
« ſame numerical pieces given upon that occaſion. As for the 
« curioſity deſcribed by the ingemous Dr. Plot, in his Hiſtory of 
« Oxfordſhire, and from him tranſmitted to Ne 40, in this table, 
&« | look upon it as a ſort of Amulet {tor which thoſe darker ſu- 


« perſtitious ages had an extraordinary vencration), like that 


&« noble one of King Alfred, deſcribed by the learned Dr. 
« Hickes [a]; aud do conclude with Dr. Wotton, that thoſe pieces 
« juſctibed Saint Edmond were of the like nature.“ 


Sir A. Fountaine, Diflert. Epiſt. ad Comit. Penbrochiae. 

« AT vero mihi haud diffitendum eſt ne unum quidem (num-— 
« mum aureum) aut a me unquam fuiſſe viſum, aut inter legen- 
„ dum mihi occurrifle, niſi in dificrtatione illa Walkeriana, et 

Hiſtoria Naturali comitatus Oxonienfis a Doctore Plot con- 
e ſcripta, Hic quidem ſcriptor, eumque ſecutus Walkerus, 
nummum quadraginteſimum, in tabula octava (quam videre eſt 
in praedicta editione Britanniae Camdenianae, autumant eſſe 
« Saxonicum, et qualem ad curandam Scrophulam, Edvardus cog- 
« nomento Confeſſor, hominibus morbo illo laborautibus clar- 
« giri ſolitus eſt. Sed ratiociniis adeo infirmis iunixa eſt haec 
Opinio, ut in tabulis noſtris monetae Saxonicae nummus iſte 
nullum obtinuerit locum. Veruntamen iconem ejus infra ap- 
« ponere viſum eſt, ut inde judices, Hon. Comes, quam valido 
« argumento contendat Walkerus nummum hominibus ſcro- 
e phula affectis elargiendum, monachae quam angeli (uti nunc 
„ dierum in more poſitum eſt) imagine rectius eſſe — 

Mr. Thwaites. 


e In the 16 1ſt page of Sir Andrew Fountaine's Epiſtolary Diſ- 
e ſertation, a coin (or piece of money) repreſents, if I am not 


[a] In his Theſaur. Ling. Vet. Septentr. p. 142. 
Y 2 « miſtaken, 
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« maſtaken, the head of Jeſus Chriſt, with theſe letters, CA a, 
« that is Chriſtus, Alpha et Omega; Chriſt, Alpha and Omega, 
« the beginning and ending, or firſt and laſt, His head is 
e adorned with a triple crown. The little character S (&, and) 
« js to be ſeen now in antient coins, {truck in the ſame manner, 
« It is taken from the Anglo-Saxon J, or J.“ 


Mr. Wiſe, Numm. Bodl. Catalog. p. 232. 

c SyPEREST dicendus nummus aureus, fi nummum vocare fas. 
& fit, olim prope Oxoniam repertus, et a celeberrimo Johanne 
& Radcliffe, M. D. ſcriniis Bodleianis donatus. Sane non diſſi. 
< milis eſt iſtis, quos bracteatos et cavos vocant Antiquarii Sep- 
« tentrionales, ſcilicet, tam incuſus quam excuſus. Hunc pri- 
«© mus vulgavit Cl. Rob. Plot, M. D. in Hiſt. Naturali Comita- 
« tus Oxonienſis, illumque autumavit ex 1s eſſe, quos infirmis 
te. ſcrophula laborantibus dedit Edvardus Confeſſor. Quam etiam 
« opinionem calculis ſuis probarunt alu eruditi: immo Cl. Edw. 
c Thwaites literas A et Q in epigraphe, ſi qua ſit, videre voluit: 
« vide Not. in Num. Saxon. Saeculum proculdubio olet, quin et 
& opus forte, Saxonicum; at an unquam monetae inſervierit, me- 
<& rito dubitatur. Quandoquidem Saxonibus in nummis propriis 
te rarus aut nullus, uti diximus, auri fuit uſus; a quo vero, in ci- 
« meliis diverſi generis fabricandis, eos neutiquam alienos fuiſſe 
« abunde conſtat. Quare ipſe in alium uſum iſtud elaborari 
« cenſeo; ad codicis, puta, aliive ſupellectilis, ornamentum; cujus 
« etiam exteriori tegumento affixum fuiſſe, me maxime perſuaſum 
« habeo.“ 5 

As to Dr. Plot's and Mr. Walker's notion of this being one of 
thoſe pieces diſtributed by Edward the Confeſſor amongſt the pa- 
tients touched by him for the King's-Evil, the later Antiquaries, 
Sir Andrew Fountaine, Mr. Thoreſby, and Mr. Wiſe, all agree to 
reject it, and, I think, very juſtly. In the firſt place, Dr.. Plot 
builds his opinion upon the C, which he thought he diſcerned 
upon it, and which he imagined might denote Confeſſor; but that 

0 letter 


* 
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letter is not a C, but a G. Secondly, I eſteem the piece to be 
older than that Prince. Thirdly, I do not take it to be a coin. 
Fourthly, the head does not repreſent a woman veiled, conſe- 
quently neither the Bleſſed Virgin, nor any other holy woman; 
in ſhort, it is a perſon of a higher order, as will be ſeen below. 
Fo all which you may add, fifthly, the plauſible objections raiſed. 
by Mr. Thoreſby. 

Mz. Thoreſby very rightly judges it to be an Amulet; but he 
has contributed little to the explanation of it, ſince he adds no- 
thing either concerning the effigies or the letters upon it, but 
leaves us ſtill entirely in the dark as to them. 

StR Andrew, in effect, ſays little upon it; contenting himſelf 
with alledging it to be no coin, and expoſing Mr. Walker's and 
Dr. Plot's notion of its being a Touch- piece. 

Mn. Thwaites, who follows next, has come the neareſt the 
truth; but, as on one hand he takes it for a coin, which it is not, 
ſo on the other, he ſhll perſiſts in the old track of taking the G 
for a C, and likewiſe has overlooked two other letters. Moreover: 
his interpretation has been ſo coldly received, ſo lighted by Mr. 
Wiſe; who ſeems entirely: to diflent' from him, that it may be 
thought neceſſary to do juſtice to Mr. Thwaites in certain par- 
ticulars. 

Ms. Wiſe: very juſtly holds it to be a jewel, and not a coin; 
but then, I think, he miſtakes its uſe, and ſeems to doubt whether 
there be any inſcription upon it; which-I cannot but admire, 
ſince that is ſo evident in his own type. 

Wuar I propoſe therefore to do, in regard to this diſſonance: 
of opinions, will be, firſt, to diſcover and explain the letters; ſe-- 
condly, to ſhew whoſe the head is; thirdly, to add a word of the- 
age of the jewel;-and fourthly, of the uſe for which it was origi- 
nally deſigned. 

FiRsT then, this jewel is chaſed and nn for that ſide: 
which is placed for the reverſe in Mr. Wiſe's type (which I make 
uſe of here, eſteeming. it the moſt accurate) is the Intaglio, or ther 

5 concave. 
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concave ſide, aud the obverſe is the convex. But the workmen. 
very thoughtleisly (a fault too frequent in theſe rude and eaily, 
times) wrought his draught or pattern the right way on the con- 
cave fide, by which means every thing but one letter, namely. 
the G, is inverted on the other. 

Tur margin, which is only ornament, ſeems to be entirely 
emboſſed, or. the work of the chiſſol, there being no appeatauce. 
of the work on the other ſide. 

THe letters then on the convex ſide, where they are the faireſt, 
are EGOVsS7x; all which being inverted, when they are made 
to ſtand upright, are, EGO AS, which I interpret + Ego Alpha, 
„ et Omega,” the A wanting the crols ſtroke, as is common, and 
the reverſed S being an uſual abbreviation of Et. Mr. Thwaites 
calls this the /7zzle character DT, but I don't know why, ſince it 
is of the ſize of the other letters. The character he deduces from 
the Anglo-Saxon, which is certainly very unnatural if it is to ſtand. 
that way he gives it: But if it be reverſed, as is alledged above, 
then it may probably be, that Anglo-Saxon character rounded 
at the corners, or rather that other mark E, which he gives us, 
p. 182, ſo rounded. Aud it is certain, that upon the Englih 
coins, both gold and filver, from Edward III, to Edward VI, in- 
cluſive, the T or Et generally ſtands that way. Mr. Thwaites, 
moreover, overlooks two of the letters, the firſt and third, and 
takes the G for a C; but it isevidently a G in Mr. Wile's plate; 
and the letters EGO are very conſpicuous upon the jewel on the 
obverſe or convex fide, and I cannot but wonder he ſhould miſs 
them, and much more that Mr. Wiſe ſhould diſpute the exiſtence 
both of them, and the reſt of the letters, which, I think, muſt 
be undoubted by every body elle. 

THESE now are all the letters and characters I can perceive, 
the ſtrokes preceding the E being intended for another purpoſe, 
as will appear hereafter, 

Tu head therefore, in the ſecond place, is not an Angel, or 
the Bleſſed Yon, or other holy woman, as has been ſuppoſed, 
but 
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But our Saviour. The legend plainly alludes to Rev. i. 8. and 
you may obſerve the croſs placed before his face, and rays of 
glory (which at firſt fight ſome may take for letters), iſſuing from 
the dreſs or ornament of his head; for what Mr. Thwaites above 
calls a triple crown, is nothing elſe but an antique head dreſs, 
ſomething like what we have on the coins of Burgred, King of. 
Mercia, in whoſe territory the jewel was found. See Sir Andr. 


Fountaine's Tab. Burgred, Ne 179 —23. 
I wouLD willingly therefore, thirdly, refer the piece to 


the 


Mercian kingdom, the G being of a form ſometimes uſed in that 


country (ſee my Diſſertation on the Coin of Abp. Walſtan) 


and- 


to the reign-of King Burgred, who was living when King Alfred 
came to the crown, and flouriſhed in the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury.. But if any gentleman, on account of the inſcription A? Q, 


would chuſe to place it an hundred years later, when the allu 


fon: 


to that Apocalyptical deſcription of our Saviour was much in 


vogue, namely, in the reign of Ethelred II, as appears from 


his: 


money in Sir Andr. Fountaine's firit plate, I will not greatly con- 
teſt it with him. Whichever of thele opinions is true, the jewel: 
can have no relation to Edward the Confeſſor, and his pretended 
cures; but nevertheleſs, as there are certain holes in it for afilken: 
ſtring or ſmall ruban to paſs through, I think-it highly probable, 
in the laſt place, that it was intended to be worn about the neck 
by way of ornament, or perhaps of an Amulet or charm, accord- 


by reaſon that the ſaid holes are placed near together, and 


QuERE, whether this be not the oldeſt piece of chaſed w 
at this day extant ?: 


XXXIX. 


ing to Mr. Thoreſby. And this, I think, much more likely than 
the conjecture of Mr. Wiſe, that it was intended for the bofs or 
ornament of a book, or ſome other piece of houſhold furniture, 


not 


oppoſite to one another, in different parts of the margin or border, 
which ſurely they would have been, had the jewel been intended: 
to have been faſtened to any other ſubſtance. 
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XXXIX. An Hiſtorical Diſſertation upon the antient 
Daniſh Horn, kept in the Cathedral Church of York; 
by Samuel Gale, E/quire. oP 


HOUGH many of the antiquities of Britain have been 
ſo accurately deſcribed and illuſtrated by the learned of 
our nation, that we have as large and valuable a treaſure of this 
kind as any of our neighbours; yet, in ſo vaſt a field, it is im- 
poſſible but ſome things muſt have ſlipped by unregarded, or 
have been but tranſiently mentioned; a nearer and more parti- 
cular view of which, as well as a further enquiry into their 
origin, I preſume, would not be altogether unacceptable; ſo that 
what at firſt might ſeem to have had but a ſlender foundation, 
would become {ſettled upon the immoveable baſis of Reaſon 
and Truth. 

AMoNGsrT others, the ſubje& I have choſen at preſent to treat 
of, is the antient Daniſh Horn, given to the church of York by 
Ulphus, a prince of that nation, who governed in the weſtern 
part of Deira, that diviſion of the antient kingdom of Northum- 
berland, which was bounded by the river Humber ſouthwards, 
and to the north by the Tyne; and continued ſo diſtinguiſhed 
under the Danes [a]; but is now better known by the name of 
Yorkſhire, and the five other northern counties of England. 

THrrs venerable piece of antiquity I ſhall endeavour to ſet in a 
true light, by enquiring into its hiſtory, and offering ſuch evi- 
dences as may clear and illuſtrate the whole. 


[a] Polychronicon R. Higdeni, Oxon. p. 202. 0 
F 
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Ox all the curioſities which a traveller ſees in viſiting the great 
church at York, nothing can more merit the ſedulous notice of 
an antiquary, than that large veſſel of ivory which is kept in the 
ſacriſty there, and is called Ulphus's horn; it having been, moſt 
probably, a drinking, cup belonging to this prince, and was by 
him given, together with all his lands and revenues, to the church 
aforementioned. The particular manner and ſolemnity of which 
donation the learned Camden gives us from an antient book ; that 
ſo ſtrange a cuſtom of endowing churches 1 in former times might 
be known: 

« DomINABATUR Ulphus ille in occidentali parte Deirae, 
« et propter altercationem filiorum ſuorum, ſenioris et junioris, 
e ſuper dominiis poſt mortem mox omnes fecit aeque pares. Nam 
« indilato Eboracum divertit, et cornu, quo bibere conſuevit, 
«« vino replevit, et coram altari, Deo et beato Petro, A poſtolo- 
« rum principi, omnes terras et redditus flexis genibus propinavit.“ 
Which horn (ſays he) was kept there till the laſt age, as 1 
have been informed [5]. 

AFTER Camden, Sir William Dugdale relates the ſame fact, 
but with ſome additional circumſtances: 

« Azour this time alſo, Ulphe the ſon of Thorald, who ruled 
ein the weſt of Deira, by reaſon of the difference which was like 
eto riſe between his ſons, about the ſharing of his lands and 
* Jordſhips after his death, reſolved to make them all alike; and 
s thereupon, coming to York, with that horn wherewith he was 
« uſed to drink, filled it with wine, and before the altar of God, 
„and Saint Peter, Prince of the Apoſtles, kneeling devoutly, 
„ drank the wine, and by that ceremony enfeoffed this church 
with all his lands and revenues. The figure of which horn, in 
% memory thereof, is cut in ſtone upon ſeveral parts of the choir, 
but the horn itſelf, when the Reformation in King Edward the 
6 VIth's time began, and ſwept away many coſtly ornaments 


([]; Camdeni Brit. i in Bx16, Lond. 1600. USERS 
Vor. . 2 | belonging 
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« belonging to this church, was fold to a goldſmith, who took 
« away from it thoſe tippings of gold wherewith it was adorned, 
s and the gold chain affixed thereto, fince which, the horn it. 
« ſelf, being cut in ivory in an eight-ſquare form, came to the 
„hands of Thomas late Lord Fairfax, in whoſe poſſeſſion I ſaw 
« it in the year 1666 [e].“ 

AnD thus rely ing upon the authority of our two great antiqua- 
ries for their account of this affair in general, I am now to enquire 
in particular, at what time this liberal endowment was made. 

Tu better to effect this, I ſhall beg leave to look back into 
the hiſtory of the founders and benefactors to this antient church 
of York. From which ſeries, and the uſage of thoſe early times, 
] doubt not but that we ſhall receive ſome light. Accordingly, 
I ſhall commence from the year of Chriſt 627; at which time 
this epiſcopal ſee and church was founded, and built under the 
Saxon heptarchy, by Edwyn the victorious king of the Nor- 
thumbrians, who had been converted to Chriftianity by the 
preaching of Paulinus, fent hither for that purpoſe, and was bap- 
tized in the church of Saint Peter in York, which the king had 
erected of wood only, for the more decent celebration of that 
office; as venerable Bede fully relates, and then immediately adds, 
In qua etiam civitate, ipſi doctori atque antiſtiti ſuo, Paulino, 
«« ſedem epiſcopatus donavit [d].“ 

His next ſucceſſor, king Oſwald [e], finiſhed a fecond church 
of ſtone, begun in the ſame place, but left imperfe& by Edwin, 
granting every where, thoughout his dominions, large poſſeſſions 
and endowments to religious uſes, This Prince began his reign 
anno 633. 

AFTER this it appears, that king Athelſtan, anno 930, gave a 
great parcel of lands, being a large part of that territory in Lan- 


[e] Dugdale's hiſt. account of the cath, church of York, P- 7. at the end of his 
Hiſt of St, Paul's, Lond. 1715. 

[4] Bedae Hiſt, Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. 14. 

Le] Ibid, 


caſhire, 
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caſhire, called Ahemunderneſs © quandam [/] non modicam tel- 


« Juris particulam.” The boundaries of which are recited by 
Dugdale [g], and thought to contain near a fourth part of that 


ſhire, 
Kix Eadwi, nephew to Athelſtan, conferred, anno 938, 


twenty-two manſion houſes in Southwell, in Nottinghamſhire [H]. 


% Concedo partem telluris meae, ubi dicitur ad Sudwellam, in 


« hereditatem, cum paſcuis, pratis, ſilvis, &c.“ 

Nxx r ſucceeded king Edgar, and he beſtowed twenty man- 
ſion houſes at Scireburn, in Vorkſhire, cum campis, paſcuis, 
« pratis, ſilvis, &c.“ 


THEN king Knute, the Dane, grants to the church of Vork 


forty-three manſion houſes in Pattrington, in Yorkſhire, with 
all the lands thereunto belonging, as it appears by a charter in 
the Monaſticon, in which he is ſtiled, © Angligenarum omni- 
« umque gentium ſecus habitantium Rex [i].“ It bears date 
anno MxIII, though I cannot omit obſerving here, that this 
charter 1s not genuine, or that the tranſcriber muſt be miſtaken 
in its date; fot at this time Knute was neither king of Denmark 
or England, his father Suane being then living; nor was it till 
the year MxvII, that he was firſt recognized by ſome of the 
biſhops, abbats and nobles, for their king; the other part ſetting 
up Edmund Ironſide in oppoſition to him. Londonienſes vero, 
% cum nonhulla parte procerum, Edmundum Ferreum-latus in 
Reger levaverunt [&]. And after much bloodſhed the king- 
dom was divided between them. To the latter, were aſſigned, 
by agreement, the Weſt Saxons, and all the South; to Knute the 
Mercians, and the North; and till the death of Edmund (the 
year following) he was not eſteemed Monarch of England; ſo 


L/] Monaſticon Anglic. Vol. III. p. 129. 

[e] Ibid. Hiſt: Account of the cath. church of Vork. p. 6. 
[5] Monaſt. Angl. Vol. III. p. 129. 
[i] Ibid. p. 130. 

[4] Higden, Polychron, lib, vi. Pe 273 · | 
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that I ſhould rather chooſe to fix the time of his donation in the 
year MXXX11, at his return from Rome, where he had been, ac- 
cording to the vogue of thoſe times, upon the account of devo- 
tion, and to expiate ſome offences. Our hiſtorians are full 
of his acts of charity about that time, ſuch as his giving great 
alms, his building and dedicating a church [I] at Bury to Saint 
Edmund, whom his countrymen Hinquar and Hubba had flain. 
His donation of Sandwich to the church of Canterbury [n]. 
His granting a privilege to the abbey of Glaſtonbury, dated 
anno 1032[xz], And this fame year he goes into Scotland, where 
he ſubdues, and receives homage of Malcolm, and two other kings 
there [9]: In his return from whenee, and 1n gratitude for his 
fuccels, 'tis eaſy to infer, that he made his two other great offer- 
ings; the one to the church at Durham, „ Dedit eccleſiae S. 
„ Cuthberti, Standrop, cum omnibus ſuis appeudiciis — Dedit 
% Kanutus etiam villam quae Bruntoun appellatur [p].“ And 
the other above mentioned to Saint Peter at Vork, as he: had 
lately done to the fame Saint at Rome. | 
Tuus then the now peaceable and pious reign of the victorious 

Knute naturally leads me to the main ſubject of this diſcourſe, 
the donation of Ulphus, the next great benefactor; who, be- 
ing a Dane, and governing in the weſtern part of Deira, where, 
and in the city of York itſelf, he held large poſſeſſions, probably 
the rewards of his military exploits and courage in aſſiſting Knute 
to reduce and conquer theſe northern parts, and who, having the 
example of his royal maſter before him, might from thence be 
induced to make the like princely donation; the time I take to 
have been a little after the death of king Knute, which happened 


[/] Simeon Dunelmenſ. 
n] Chronicon Sax. p 153. 


[n] Gulielm. Malmſbury, de Antiquitate Glaſtonienſis ecclef, Oxon. p p. 323. 
e] Chron. Sax. p. 154. 
[ p] Lelandi Collect. Tom. I. pars ii. p. 378. 


anno 
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anno Mxxxvi, when that controverſy aroſe betyeen the ſons of 
Ulphus about ſharing their father's lands, vince 
It is certain that the ſubſequent. writer of the affairs of the 

church of Vork, whom I have tranſcribed from an antient ma- 
nuſcript in the Cottonian library, puts it out of diſpute, that it 
muſt have been ſoon after king Knute; this donation of Ulphus, 
as well as thoſe preceding, being all recited and confirmed by 
king Edward the Confeſſor, who ſucceeded to the kingdom 
within ſix years after the deceaſe of Knute IJ. But to our MS. 
whole verſe, I hope, will be excuſed conſidering the age. 


De libertatibus et poſſeſſionibus datis per Adelſtanum et alios [7]. 


Per varfos Reges diſperſum mobile regnum 

| Suſcipit unftum Regis diademate dignum 
Ptimus Adelſtanus; Regum kuit ipſe Monarcha, 

| Nam reliquos Renes (ubd:D't Ille ſibi. | 

_- Irfins Jmperto ſubjeda fit Inſula quacque, 

Et parent pariter obſequio proceres. 

Perdomuit Scotos. fundens pia vota Johannt 
Pontifici gladto ſara cavata docent. 

Pic libertates, regalia juraque celfſa, 
Predia nobilia contulit Eccieſiae, 

Dum flatu nares. dum vtſu gaudet ocellus, 
Regia donata perpetuare jubens. 

Edwynus, Edgatrus. Ethelredus, quoque Ranutus, 
Multiplicat dona tempore quiſque ſto, 

Conſi!. et inſignis Eboracenſis Comes, Ulfus, 
Pracdia prebendis preb uit Ille ſua; 

Tradens er Ebore © ornu Petroque ſigillum, 
Inveſtituram conſtituft ſolidam, 

Cornea buccina, candida. ſucida, teſttſicatur 
Yunus et crimium largilluum Comitts; 


[4) Chron. Sax. p. 157. 
[r] Cod. MS, Bib. Cotton. Cleopatra, C. iv. p. 25. No 2 
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DSanfus et Edvardus Rex, Confefſor venerandus, 
Dmnta confirmat, et recitando probat. 

Summit Pontifites cathedra Petri reſidentes 

Cenlutis gravibus ſingula conſolidant. 

Drnant Pontifices merito Primatis honore, 

Legatos ſtatuunt ſedis Apoſtolicae, 


Ix is to be obſerved, that in the MS. before us, Ulphus i is 
ſtiled “ Conſul, et inſignis Comes;” which titles however, of 
Conſul, and Earl, I take to be ſynonymous terms, implying the 
ſame office, which was a very high poſt of honour, and frequent 
among the Danes in England. Vox enim Zark non Saxonica, 
« ſed Danica eſt [].“ Of this opinion alſo, I find our accurate 
Hiſtorian Mr, Tyrrell{z], in his general Introduction, where, 
treating of the title of Barle or Eorle, he adds, „which, being 
« altogether Daniſh, was not commonly uſed here till the time 
<« of king Cnute, though we now and then find it mentioned in 
„our annals before his timez*” but as for its power and authority, 
he tells us [4] it was much the ſame with that great office and 
title of Ealdorman among the Saxons; and they were frequently 
« ſtiled in Latin, Subreguli, Principes, et Conſules, in ſome of 
« Our antient charters, and ſometimes in Saxon, Cyningy, i i. e. 
*« petty Kings; had the ſubordinate government of cities, coun- 
« ties, and often too of the whole provinces, in all affairs both 
« civil and military.” Let this ſuffice to aſſert the dignity of 
our Ulphus. In the next verſe we have a particular account of 
his liberality, where we find he gave all manors and poſſeſſions 
Prebendis, by which our writer means, the common ſupport and 
maintenance of all the Canons or Prebendaries belonging to St. 
Peter's; and this agrees exactly with the antient ſtate of this 
church, in which the Canons lived together upon the common 


[=] Aelfredi Magni Vita per Spelman, in notis, p. 8. 
[i:] Hiſt. of England, General Introduction. 


{«] Ibid, p. 73. : 
patrimon 
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patrimony, and at one table, as in a college or ſociety ; and con- 
tinued fo till a little after the Norman Conqueſt; at which time 
Thomas of Bayon, archbiſhop of York, divided the church lands 
into prebends, and aſſigned a particular part to every Canon. 

« AN NIS plurimis, canonicis fic veſcentibus, conſilio quorun- 
« dam placuit archiepiſcopo, de terra S. Petri, quae multum 
« adhuc vaſta erat, fingulis praebendas partiri; ita enim et cano- 
« nicorum numerus creſcere poſſet, et quiſquis ſicut pro ſe, partem 
« ſuam ſtudioſius et aedificaret et excoleret, quod et fic factum 
6« eſt [w]. * 

Axp that ſome part of the Terra Ulfi (of which more here- 
after) was allotted for that prebend, which bears the name of 

Ulf to this day, to honour and perpetuate his memory by this 
archbiſhop, 1s no improbable conjecture; and I am further in- 
duced to think that it was the very manor where Ulphus chiefly 
reſided, and from whence, upon the quarrel of his ſons, he im- 
mediately came to York, it being about fix miles from that me- 


tropolis. And in an old taxation of this prebend of Ultskelf, F 
find the. account following : 


Qlskelf, 
Ad Prebendam de Ulſkelf eſt quoddam Manerium ſufficiens. 
Praebendae redditus, 
4 LY we 
Bum. Total. XXXIHI VII &b.g. 
ptome, | LXXVII IIII 
Ita reſtant XXIX IX III 0b, g. 


IrEM in Mariſco, poteſt Dominus habere Stair, pro cooper- 
tura domorum [x]. 


Our hiſtorical MS. further adds theſe obſervable circumſtances. 


Tradens ex Ebore Cornu. Petroque ligilum, 
Inveſtituram conſtituit ſolivam, 


[w] Lelandi Collectan Vol. II. p. 337. 
DLV] Ms. Cod. Bib. Cott. Claud. N. III. A 4 194+ 
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that Ulphus confirmed this inveſtiture, not only by the de. 
livery of the horn aforementioned, but gave with it his ſeal alſo, 
at the ſame time. All which, no doubt, was performed with 
great ſolemnity, the archbiſhop with his clergy aſſiſting at the 
ceremony. But the ſeal hath for many years, I may ſay ages, 
been irrecoverably loſt, nor other memory of it remaining, ſave 
this in our MS. | 
'] HALL now conſider the antient uſage and practice of the 

times in which this inveſtiture and donation was made. Twas 
very certain, that this manner of endowing was uſual among the 
Danes here ia England, and «ſpecially in the time of king Knute; 
and we have a very remarkable inſtance of it from this king 
himſelf y], who gave lands at Puſey in Berkſhire, to the family 
of that name, with a horn ſolemnly at that time delivered, as 
a confirmation of the grant; which Camden faith, they held in 
his time; and, as I am informed, the horn is ſtill there to be ſeen. 

Nor long after this, and what one may call about the ſame 
time, the difference of five or ſix years being very inconſiderable, 
I find the like donation made by king Edward the Confeſſor, 
which being ſo Judiciouſly remarked by one of our great anti- 
quaries, I ſhall give you the relation in his own words : 

« THE pious king (faith he) bore a more eſpecial relation. to 
e theſe parts by his frequent refidence at Brill in com. Buck. 
« where he had a royal palace, to which he retired for the 
66 << pleaſures of hunting in his foreſt of Bernwood, It is to this 

« prince, and to his diverſion at this feat, that we muſt aſcribe 
the traditional ſtory of the family of Nigel, and the manor of 
«« Borſtall, on the edge of the ſaid foreſt. Moſt part of the tra- 
« dition is confirmed by good authority, and runs to this effect z] 

« THE foreſt of Bernwood was much infeſted by a wild boar, 
i which was at laſt ſlain by one Nigel a huntſman, who preſented 


_ [9] Camden's Brit. in Berks. 
Lz] Parochial Antiquities by Kennet, p. 51. 5 
Ml | « the 
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« the boar's head to the King; and for a reward the King gave 
« to him one hyde of arable land, called Dere Hyde, and a wood, 
« called Hulewood, with the cuſtody of the foreſt of Bernwood, 
« to hold to him and to his heirs, from the King, per unum 
e cornu, quod eſt charta praedictae Foreſtae.” 

THeN after ſome circumſtances from the chartulary of Bor- 
ſtall (which for brevity I omit) he adds: 

« AnD what is of greateſt authority, the original horn, tipt 
« at each end with ſilver gilt, fitted with wreaths of leather to 
« hang about the neck, with an old braſs ring that bears the rude 
« impreſs of a horn, a plate of braſs with the ſculpture of a horn, 
« and ſeveral leſs plates of braſs with flower de luces, which 
« were the arms of Liſures, who intruded into this eſtate and 
e office ſoon after the reigu of William the Conqueror, has been 
e all along preſerved under the name of Nigel's horn by the 
Lords of Borſtall, and is now in the cuſtody of Sir John Au- 
'« brey, Baronet,” &c. 

So that from hence it appears, that not only the Danes, but 
the Engliſh Saxons alſo, were very well acquainted with this an- 
tient uſage and cuſtom. Thus Ingulphus, abbot of Crowland, who 
lived and writ under the reign of the Conqueror, acquaints us, 
that it continued down to his time. 

« CONFEREBANTUR primo multa praedia nudo verbo abſque 
« ſcripto vel charta, tantum cum Domini gladio, vel galea, vel 
« cornu, vel cratera; et plurima tenementa cum calcari, cum 
« ſtrigili, cum arcu, et nonnulla cum ſagitta. Sed haec initio 
„regni ſui; poſterioribus annis immutatus eſt iſte modus [a]. 

AND the learned Mabillon writing upon this ſubject, adds: 

* PER SEVE RAI diu ritus iſte apud Danos, quibus donationes 
per Scottationem facere mos erat etiam tempore Innocentii III, 
* (i. e. ſaeculo x111*.) Forma autem haec erat, ut in ejuſmodi do- 
e nationibus modicum terrae in manu acciperent, vel in extre- 
* mitate pallii, quod manu praelati eceleſiae ſuſtineretur, aut ſuper 
L altare ponendum, ſub teſtimonio videntium, et audientium, ſub 


[a] [ogulfus, Edit. Oxon. p 70. 
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« difta forma, quae Scottatio vulgariter appellatur; a vote Ger- 
% manica Scot, quae vectigal tributumve ſignificat[S].” 
Bor this paſlage I take to relate to the Danes in general. As 
to the antiquity of this and the like cuſtoms, it ſeems to have 
preceded even the uſe of charters among the Saxons here, if we 
may rely upon the authority of the great Spelman. 

% Ap tollendam hanc dubitationetn conducit maxime canfue- 
* tudinem noſſe vetuſti illius ſeculi, rudis etiam et inertis populi, 
qui non tantum praedia ſoliti ſunt conferre fine ſcripto (quod 
% et hodie valeat cum debita ceremonia) ſed etiam, ut afſeritur, 
« libertates et privilegia uſque ad tempora Witheredi Regis Cantii, 
% qui regnum iniifle dicitur circa annum Domini noſtri 700, et 
« edidiſſe chartam primam vel diploma ſcriptum, quod et Can- 
« tuariae conſervari voluit, ad exemplar edendorum aliorum Vli- 
& uſmodi pro eccleſiae uniuſcujuſque beneficio. Videntur igitur 
« chartae et diplomata quae anterioris proferuntur dati, adulte- 
e rina fore et ſuſpectae fidei, &c[c].” By which paſſage it appears, 
that many of the charters written in Saxon were ſpurious, and 
the moſt antient and authentic no earlier than the time of With- 
red King of Kent, about the year 700. But not being willing 
to be thought too ſevere a cenſor, I ſhall paſs on to my intended 
deſign; obſerving only, that it was cuſtomary for thoſe churches 
which had been endowed and inveſted with lands by the giving 
of a horn, or any ſuch like pledge, after thirty years poſſeſſion, 
in caſe of any diſpute or enquiry, to produce the Teflera, or 
plead preſcription... 

« Quaz Teſſera [d poſteris erat in monumentum factae dona- 
&« tionis, unde in ſacrario, vel in archivo ſervari ſolebat. Appoſite 
« hoc in loco eximius Sirmundus: Quinetiam exſtant, ait, hodieque 
„ in Sancti Albini ſe] coenobio et in aliis pleriſque veteris moris 
„ monumenta, baculi, inquam, et chirothecae, et alia inveſtitu- 
« rarum|[f}] traditionumque quas ſignarunt, titulis inſcripta.” 


[4] Mabillon, de Re Diplomatica, lib. i. cap. 5. 
[e] Spelmanni Conſilia, Tom. I. p. 125. 
[4] De Re Diplomatica, lib. iii. cap. 4. 
[e] In ſuburbio civitatis Andegavenſis, [ Angers]. 


[/] Vide pag. 23. 
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HAVING thus, from theſe concurrent teſtimonies, ſhewn the 
uſual practice of thoſe antient times, in which the inveſtiture and 
donation of Ulfus was made, as well as of the ſucceeding ages, I 
ſhall now, as a further and undeniable evidence of that fact, en- 
quire what particular lands the church of York held by virtue of 
this tenure. 

I FIND frequent mention of the Terra Alſi i in the following 
inquiſition taken in the time of Edward I. [g]: 
« IN Us 10 libertatum Sancti Petri infra civitatem Eborum 


„ cum ſuburbus ejuſdem, capta 15 Kal. Aprilis Anno Do- 
cc mini Mcclxxv, et Anno Regis Edvardi filii Regis Henrici 


6 quarto, coram Roberto de Nevill, Alex. de Kirkton, Joh. de 
„ Reygate, Wichardo de Charrun, et Willielmo de North - 
« burgh, et jurati dicunt, ſcil. Nicholas Wake, Henr. filius 
« Conani, Will. de Holtby, Galtrid Goband, &c. milites, 

« DicunNT quod Bederna eſt de terra B. Petri, &c. et major 
| s eſt de communia de terra Alti, et quaedam pars eſt de 
« feodo Archiepiſcopi, &c, 

« InqQuis1TIo Sancti Petri in ſuburbio Eborum. Juratores 
« dicunt ſuper juramentum ſuum, quod tota illa pars de Bunkgate 
« yerſus boream ab eccleſia Sancti Mauricii uſque ad viam regiam 
« juxta Foſſe, eſt de feodo Sancti Petri, de terra Ulf, et de prae- 


ebenda de Frydaythorp, et ſunt ibi tot tofta, ſcil. 42 tofta, cum 


« ortis uſque croftum Domini Abbatis retro; et per rectas diviſas. 

& JURATORES dicunt quod tota illa terra de Bouthum, a domo 
% quae quondam fuit Tho. de Parchemen, uſque ad terram quae 
quondam fuit Gazonis de Ehaum, eſt de feodo Sancti Petri, per- 
« tinens ad theſaurarium Eborum, et de terra Ulf non eſt geldab. 

+ ITEM tota illa terra quae jacet a terra Adae Sampſonis uſque 
« terram Roberti le Cordiwaner, eft de feodo Sancti Petri, perti- 
mens ad prebendam de Strenſall, et eſt de terra Ulfi. 

« ITEM tota illa terra quae jacet a terra Domini Abbatis Ebo- 
* rum uſque barram de Bouthum, eſt de feodo Sancti Petri, pers 


[2] Monaſtic, a Vol. UL. p. 154. a N 
a 2 % ere] „ ftinens 
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t tinens ad theſaurarium Eborum, et jacet a regia ſtrata uſque 
«© Renyndike retro, et cimiterium Sancti Egidii, eſt de feodo Sancti 


0 Petri, et de terra Ulfi, nec eſt geldab.“ 


Nor leſs remarkable is that which the magnificent founders 


of the preſent fabrick have done, gratefully to perpetuate the do- 
nation, by cauſing the horn to be carved in bas-relief over the 


LOR 
. 


great arches of the nave and choir of the cathedral; the firſt built 


by William de Melton, the latter by John Thoreſby, both arch: 
biſhops of York, near four hundred years ago. 


NEITHER is it to be doubted that Ulfus had his name written 
in the book of benefaQtors, which in this, as well as other an- 
tient churches, was carefully preſerved, and upon their anniver. . 


ſaries, for their more ſolemn commemoration, was uſed to be 


placed on the high altar. Thus in the neighbouring church of + 


Durham this rite continued till the Reformation. 

„„ TERRE did lie on the high altar an excellent fine book [5], 
« yery richly covered [i] with gold and filver, containing the 
« names of all the beuefactors towards Saint Cuthbert's church, 


« from the firſt original foundation thereof; the very letters of 


the book being for the moſt part all gilt, as is apparent in the 
« ſaid book till this day. The laying that book on the high altar 
„ did ſhew how highly they eſteemed their founders and bene- 
« factors, and the quotidian remembrance they had of them in 
« time of mals and divine ſervice, &c.” This very book is now 
preſerved in the Cottonian library, Domitian, A. v11. 2. as well as 
the Necrologion ſive Obituarium vetuſtum, formerly belonging 
to the church of Canterbury, Nero, C. ix. 1. So alſo (if we look 
into foreign countries) at the royal abbey of Saint Denis in 
France was kept a book of their benefactors, 3 whom 

(b] Antient Rites and Monuments of Durham, by Davis, p. 28. 

Ci] The rich cover of this is now loſt, the preſent being modern, of red leather, 
with the arms of the Cottons in gold on each; but in the firſt leaf of the book, 
being written on vellum, are theſe verſes: 


Texrup hoc angenro xeꝝmen fulzebar ex au o 


Inxur ux Xbbarum.nomana celra Regum. | 2 
4 3 The- 
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Theodetrude, a noble lady, gives certain lands to that monaſtery, 
A. D. 627, upon this very condition, that her name ſhould be written 
in the book of life. What that was, the hiſtorian clearly explains: 

« Cx livre de vie eſtoit le nẽcrologe que l'on gardoit dans le 
« monaſtere, Le nom de bienfacteurs et le jour de leur mort y 
« eſtoient ecrits; on prononcoit leurs noms a la meſſe, comme il ſe 
« yoit:par-Pancienne liturgie dont Von ſe ſervoit en France, avant 
« que l'ordre Romain y euſt eſte regeu ſous le regne de Pepin{#].” 

Bur to return, though no ſuch book of York now appears 


(buried perhaps in private hands, or probably defaced by age), yet 


from this foundation the uniform tradition to this day concern- 


ing the horn muſt have taken its riſe, However, not to inſiſt 


upon this, it is certain that it was remaining amongſt many other 


ornaments, and preſerved 1 in the ſacriſty at York, in the time of 


King Henry VIII, and is thus enumerated in an inventory be- 
longing to this church ſome time before the Reformation: 


« ITEM unum magnum cornu de ebore ornatum cum argento 


«.deaurato, ex dono Ulfi, fili Thoraldi, cum zona annexa, ex 
«-dono magiſtri Johannis Newton, Theſaurarn {/].”* 
Bur in another, which 1 have in manuſcript, ſent me by the 


Rev. Mr. Neile of Northallerton, made in King Edward the 
Sixth's time, and in four more, collated by Mr. Thoreſby of 


Leeds, it is omitted, having been taken away and ſold, as before 
obſerved, _ Where it lay from that time till it came very fortu- 
nately into the hands of Thomas Lord Fairfax the General, I 
find no account; but he, being himſelf a lover of antiquities, took 
care to preſerve it during the confuſions of the civil war, and 
his memory is {till deſervedly honoured for other generous acts 
of this nature; ſuch as his allowing Mr. Dodiworth the an- 
4] Hiſtoire de' Abbaye R. de St. Denys, par Felibien, p. 7. | 
Mon. Ang. Vol. III. p. 173. 


[/] “* Circa idem tempus vir venerabilis Johes de Newton, LL. B. hujus ec- 
e cleſiae inſtallatus theſaurarius, A. 1393, cornu magnum Ulphi eburneum zona 


nova ſplendidiſſime decoravit.“ Harl. MS. Newton died 1414. The treaſurer- 


ſhip was firſt inſtituted by abp. Thomas 1090. 


tiquary 
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tiquary a yearly ſalaty to preſerve the inſcriptions in churches, 
his giving his valuable MSS to the univerſity of Oxford, and 
preſerving the public library there, as he did the cathedral at 
York, from being ſpoiled and defaced after the ſurrender of that 
city. He dying anno 1671, it came into the poſſeſſion of his next 
relation, Henry Lord Fairfax, who reſtored it to its firſt repo- 
fitory, . where it now remains a noble monument of modern 
as well as antient F 


| Inch 
The length of the outer curve of this horn is _ 54 4 
Of the inner. - . - 51.4 
Whole length of inGde - - yy 
— of outſide - - 29 
Cs of the great end which is eliptical 15 4 
— ——— of the leſſer - 7's 3 2 
— — at the 2d great inner ring - 13 4 
--—— at the 2d ſmall ring * - 84 


As to its preſeat condition, its beauty is not in the leaſt im- 
paired by age, it being of ivory: The carving is very durable, 
and is ornamented in the circumference at the larger extremity 
with the figures of two griffins, a lion, unicorn, dogs and trees 
interfperſed, in bas-rehef, and where the plates are fixed, with a 
foliage after the taſte of thoſe times. 

Lord Fairfax hath ſupplied the want of the plates which 
did antiently embelliſh this horn, honoured in all probability with 
the name of the donor, the loſs of which original inſcription can 
only be lamented, not retrieved. Thoſe at preſent, with the chain 
all of ſilver, gilt, this noble Lord hath cauſed to be thus inſcribed: 


CORNV HOC VLPHVS,:IN OCCIDENTALI PARTE DEIRAE PRINCEPS, 
— VNACVM OMNIRVS TERRIS ET REDDITIBVS SVIS OLIM DONAVIT: 
AMISSVM VEL ABREPTVM 
 HENRICVS D. FAIRFAX DEMVM RESTITVIT. 
DEC. ET CAP. DE NOVO ORNAVIT AN. DOM. 1675. 


. Ms Dr. 
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* Dr. Stukeley preſenting this diſſertation to the Society, 
accompanied it with the annext plate, copied by Keyſler, in his 
Antiquitates Septentrionales, from Verelius's notes on Hervarar 
Saga; and repreſenting a Runic Almanac, expreſſing certain days 

of feſtivity from St. Thomas's day to the 14th of January. 
The laſt of theſe days is marked with the Horn reverſed, to 
ſhew the expiration of the feſtival. This was one of the prin- 
cipal uſes to which theſe inſtruments were applied by the Nor- 
thern nations; different indeed from that of Ulfus, though, 
probably, his horn might have originally ſerved the ſame 
purpoſe. 


—— —— —— Ow 
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XL. A Diſſertation on Julius Caeſar's Paſſage over the 
River Thames; by Samuel Eſquire. 


Read January 9, 1734-5: 


HE paſſage of Julius Caefar over the river Thames to at- 

tack the famous Caſſivellaun, and the army of Britons 

under his command, who were drawn up on the oppoſite bank 
to hinder his croſſing there, is a matter of ſo great antiquity, that, 
though it has been in general well atteſted by ſeveral hiſtorians, 
yet, as to the particular place where this remarkable event hap- 
pened, there have been various opinions and conjectures; which 
for brevity omitting, I ſhall. endeavour to ſer this affair in as 
clear a light as poſſible, 0 laying before you Þ moſt authentic, 
evidences. . | * — 5 E A WEIS” A 
Ix order to do this, it will be nebeffary, fi to enquire into 


firtt, 
that time when Caeſar forced His paſſage over the Thames. This, — 
he tells us, was done in his ſecond expedition ihto Britaib, from 


Gaul [a] (in the conſulate of Domitius Aenobarbus, and. Claudius 
Pulcher, in the year of Rome 699. and 54 years before the nati- 
vity of Chriſt), when he ſailed from the. Portus Iccius in the ter- 
ritories of the Morini; touching the ſituation of which port, there 
have been ſo many - conteſts among the literati. Some place it 
at Oſtend, others at Newport, Gravelin, Dunkirk, Mardyc, 
Calais, Witſan, Vic, now Eſtaplas, and even at Saint Omer's. 
But our antiquary Somner has ſettled it at Boulogn, the antient 
and famous Geſſoriacum Morinorum. After having invalidated 
the different conjectures of the writers upon this port, he ſays, 


[a] De Bello Gallico, lib. v. 
| « Certe 
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« Certe eorum qui ſunt paulo vetuſtiores eſt et propinquiſſimus 
« et ampliſſimus, et commodiſſimus omnium qui in eo littore re- 
« periuntur [S]: and in another place, * Quod ad me attinet, 
«© ego non diutius, quaſi ea opinionum varietate territus, de portu 
e Tccii haeſitabo; ſed cum Velſero, Cluverio [c], Bertioque Bono- 
« niae colloco; parum veritus aſſeverare portum Bononienſem 
« eſſe Julii Caeſaris portum Iecium.“ 

In Antonine's Itinerary of Britain, it is mentioned as the prin- 
cipal port from whence the Romans ſailed to our Iſland, A 
« Gefforiaco de Gallus, Rutupis in portu Britanniarum [d].“ 

Tu Peutinger table is expreſs, that Geſſoriacum and Bononia 
are the ſame port; for there amongſt the Morini we meet with 
« Geſſoriaco quod nunc Bononia.” But the old name Geſſo- 
riacum was changed for Bononia about the time of Conſtantine 


the Great; for Eumenius, in his panegyric ſpoken in honour of 


Conſtantius Chlorus, mentions it twice; firſt, by © Geſſoriacenſes 
% muros,” and afterwards, © a Geſſoriacenſi littore:” But ſpeak- 


ing of the ſame place in the panegyric to his ſon Conſtantine, he 
calls it!“ Bononienſis oppidi littus ſe].“ 


PoMPoN1us Mela, who wrote a little after the expedition of 
Claudius into Britain, ſays, «© Nec [Morini] portu, quem Geſori- 
* acum vocant, quicquam habet notius [/]. 

FLorvs, that Caeſar ſet ſail, Tertia vigilia, mira celeritate, 
« Morino a portu [ 81. 

Axp Pliny calls it e #Zox7 © Portus Mbtthoram Britan- 
nicus [þ].” 

[5] Somner, Jul. Caeſaris Portus Iccius, p. 76. 


[e] German. Antiquit. lib. ii. p. 10. 
[4] Antonin. Itiner. in initio. 


e] Deſcript. Hiſtorique, Geograph. de la France, antienne et moderne. Paris, 


1722, Part I. p. 58. 
7] Lib. iii. cap. 2. 
[g] Lib. iii. cap. 10. 
L] Lib. i. cap. 23. | 
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ADD to theſe authorities, that the Roman military way termi- 
nates at Geſſoriacum. There was alſo a Roman Pharos, which: 
fell down in 1644. 

MonTFAucon[] has given a view of it; but I could never 
hear of the leaſt remain of that brave people at any other of the 
aforementioned ports. Where then can we more juſtly fix the 
Portus Iccius, than at Geſſoriacum, the preſent Boulogne, where 
the learned Battley alſo places it [4]? 

IF it be objected, that the diſtance from Gefforiacum to Rutu- 
piae is too great according to the uſual calculations, L anſwer, 
nothing certain can be concluded from thence, the number of 
miles between both being different in the various copies of the 
geographical charts and Itineraries, occaſioned, no doubt, by the 
ignorance or careleſsneſs of the tranſcribers; from whence it comes, 
that every little fiſhing creek along the Gaulic coaſt is miſtaken 

for the celebrated Portus Iccius. 

Bor to return from this digreſſion: for by i we ſhall 
find Caeſar on the Kentiſh ſhore, landed at Rutupiae or Richbo- 
rough; the Portus Britanniarum in Antonine's Itinerary. 

Wulcn place, I think, anſwers beſt to Caeſar's deſcription ;: 
who ſays, it was © apertum, planum, et molle littus;?” for ſuch. 
is the ſhore at the mouth of the river that goes up to Richbo- 
rough, and about eight miles or farther to the north of Dover 
Cliff; over againſt which Caeſar in his firft expedition anchored, . 
but could not land there without the greateſt peril; taking it for 
granted, that Caeſar, in his ſecond expedition, made the ſame port 
as in his firſt, And of this. opinion, I find the ym anti- 
quaries, Burton, Batteley, and Horſley. 

AND now, to come to the very place where Julius Sund paſ- 
ſed the Thames, it will be neceſſary to follow him from Rutupiae, 
in his march from thence to the banks of that celebrated river. 

[i] In his Appendix. 


[+] Antiquitates Rutupinae, p. 48. | 
; | Tue 
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Tux judicious and indefatigable Mr. Horſley is of opinion, 
that the rout Caeſar took was near upon the military way from 
Rutupiae (Richborough) to London: For it is reaſonable (iays 
ehe) to ſuppoſe that they would have their firſt encampments, 
&« ſtations, and military ways, nearly in the rout, according to 
which they marched and carried on their conqueſts in the 
« country.” The rout I have pitched upon will, I believe, be 
found to be exactly agreeable to Caeſar's account. 

Tux firſt motion was in the very night after the landing; in 
that Caeſar marched twelve miles in queſt of the enemy, who, re- 
tiring to a river, ventured there to engage the Romans, but were 
defeated, This river could by no means be the Thames, for that 
was too diſtant and great, and Caeſar calls that by its name when 
he ſpeaks of it. Now, Durovernum (which is agreed upon by all to 
be Canterbury) is placed in the ſecond Iter of Antoninus, at twelve 
miles diſtance from Portus Rutupienſis, and ſtands upon the river 
Stour; it therefore appears to me very probable, the fight was on 
the banks of the river, and to the north of the- town, and the 
ſtrong place, to which the Britons retreated after their defeat, 
muſt havg been Durovernum, which was taken and poſſibly 
kept till Caeſar's return, by the ſeventh legion; and this might be 


converted by the Romans into à ſtation, as they had treated 


ſeveral other towns in ſeveral ſtates. Caeſar, after he had re- 
paired and ordered his ſhips, which took up about ten days and 
nights, advances to the ſame place again, from wheuce he had 

retired; that is, he marches back again to Durovernum. 
AFTER ſome ſkirmiſhes, related in the hiſtory, which ſeem to 
have taken up a good ſpace of time, his next march was to the 
turn of the river Thames above London; thus far I agree with 
Mr. Horſley; but as he ſeems in the ſequel of his diſcourſe in- 
clinable to determine this turn of the river, where Caeſar forded 
over to attack Caſſivelaun, to be at or near Kingſton, I can by 
no means favour that opinion, and doubt not from ſeveral cir- 
| Bb 2 cumſtances 
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cumſtances to demonſtrate, that it was at another place, about 
ſeven or eight miles up the river, near Otelands in Surry, where 
alſo there is a great turn of the river. Now, Caeſar himſelf. 
plainly deſcribes this place to us by three remarkable criterions, . 

TRE firſt, where he tells us Caſſivelaun's confines were divided 
from the maritime ſtates by the river Thames, about eighty miles 
diſtant from the ſea, by which he muſt mean the Kentiſh Britons, 
and the place of his landing, 

« SUMMA imperii bellique adminiſtrandi communi conſilio 
4 permiſſa eſt Caſſivelauno, cujus fines a-maritimis civitatibus 
« flumen dividit quod appellatur Thameſis, a mare circiter millia 
&< paſſuum Lxxx.” But of this more hereafter. 

Tu ſecond, that here was the only ford over the river. 

Tux third, that it was fenced with ſharp ſtakes at the bottom 
as well as on the oppoſite bank, on the north ſide. of the river: 
where he was to land. 

«© CoGNITO eorum (i. e. Britanorum) conſilio ad lumen Tha- 
« meſin-in fines Caffivelauni- exercitum duxit, quod flumen uno 
« omuino loco pedibus, atque hoc aegrè, tranſiri poteſt: eo quum 
„ veniſſet, animum advertit, ad alteram fluminis ripam magnas 
<« efle copias hoſtium inſtructas; ripa autem erat acutis ſudibus. 
< praefixts munita, qJuſdemques generis ſub aqua defixae ſudes 
« flumine tegebantur [/]. | 

Tus definitive words, © uno omnino loco,” entirely ſet aſide 
all opinions of a ford at Kingſton: where the Romans indeed 
built a bridge, but long after J. Caeſar's time [n]. 

AND upon theſe ſtrong evidences, I do not in the leaſt doubt, 
our learned Camden founded his deciſive ſuffrage in determining 
the ſituation of this ford, which I think he does with an uncom 
mon energy. 


O] De Bello Gall. lib. v. 
Ln] Anton, Iter, Brit, edit, T. Gale, p. 72. 
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« Ir is impoſſible (ſays he [a]) 1 ſhould be miſtaken” in the: 
«« place, becauſe here the river is ſcarce fix foot deep, and the 
place at this day from the-ſtakes 1s called Cowey-ſtakes. To- 
« which add, that Caeſar makes the bounds of Caſſivelaun, where 
« he ſettles this paſſage of his, to be about eighty miles from the: 
« ſea, which waſhes the eaſt part of Kent; where he landed, 
« Now, this ford we mention, is about the ſame diſtance from- 
« the ſea; and I am the firſt that I know of, that has mentioned 
it, and ſettled it in its proper place.“ 

I xinD that Milton [9] alſo agrees in this. I mall only pro- 
duce one authority more, and that with regard particularly to the- 
antiquity of the Britiſh ſtakes; which will fully evince the vera- 
city of Caeſar's account, as well as corroborate Mr. Camden's- 
aſſertion. It is that of venerable Bede [ph who lived in the 
ſeventh century, and thus mentions them: 

« QUARUM veſtigia ſudium ibidem uſque hodie viſuntur ; et- 
«-yidetur inſpectantibus, quod ſingulae earum ad modum humani- 
«femoris groſſae, et circumfuſae plumbo, immobiliter erant in 
6 profundum fluminis infixae.” 

I Hops it will not be thought improper here to take notice, 
that there is a large Roman encampment up in the country, di- 
rectly ſouthward about a mile and a half diſtant from the ford, 
and pointing to it. 

Ir is fortified with a double vallum and ditches in a ſquare- 
form, ſituated upon the top of a very high hill; where it is natu- 
ral to imagine Caeſar entrenched, as well to reconnoitre the 
country, as to give time to his fatigued troops to recover, after: 
their difficult marches and various encounters with the Britons; 
and to wait for thoſe that had been diſperſed up and down the- 
country; that being thus near the river he might be ready to- 


Un] Camden's Brit. in Surrey. 
Je] Hiſt. of Eng. p. 55. 
[2] Ecclef, Hiſt, lib. i. cap. 2. 
| execute: 
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190 Mi. Gal k on Caeſar's Paſſage over the Thames. 
execute Jus grand deſign of paſſing the Thames with his whole 
force, which he ſays was done „ ea celeritate atque impetu,” 
that Caſſivelaun and his Britons, at the fight of Caeſar's ſoldiers, 
Horſe and foot, plunging into the water, being intimidated, preci- 
pitately fled from the oppoſite bank (though fortified with ſtakes) 
into their well-known coverts and woods; and were cloſely pur. 
ſued by the Romans, even to the Oppidum Caſſivelauni (a faſt- 
neſs between two fens) which ſome think to have been the old 
Verulamium, others at Caſſiobury; both in the Hundred of Caſ- 
ſiobury, in Hertfordſhire. Be it either of theſe, it was ſoon taken, 
and Caſhvelaun and the Britons obliged to give hoſtages for the 
payment of a certain tribute to the Romans; after which Caeſar 
returns to Gaul. , 

As to the wood of theſe ſtakes, it proves its own antiquity, be- 
ing by its long duration under the water ſo conſolidated, as to re- 
ſemble ebony, and will admit of a poliſh, and is not in the leaſt: 
rotted. It is evident from the exterior grain of the wood, that 
the ſtakes were the entire bodies of young oak trees, there not 
being the leaſt appearance of any mark of any tool to be ſeen 
upon the whole circumference, and, if we allow in our calcula- 
tion for the gradual increaſe of growth towards its end, where 
fixed in the bed of the river, the ſtakes, I think, will exactly anſwer 
the thickneſs of a man's thigh, as deſcribed by Bede; but whether 
they were covered with lead at the ends fixed in the bottom of 
the river, is a particular I could not learn; but the laſt part of 


Bede's deſcription is certainly juſt, that they are immoveable, 
and remain ſo to this day [2]. 

For a more particular account of this paſſage, the reader 1s 
referred to Baxter's Gloſſarium Britannicum, voce Cass11 et 
SUELLANIACIS, 


2] Since the writing of this, one of the ſtakes, entire, was aQually walghad up 
between two loaded barges, at the time of a great flood, by the late Reverend Mr. 
Clark, junior, of Long Ditton. 
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Pettingall, D 


Read March 4. 1762- 


Y the ſtatute 17 Edward IV, 1477, it was provided, % That 
Px" « whereas divers fairs be holden and kept in this realm, ſome 
« by preſcription, allowed before juſtices in Eyre, and ſome by 
« the grant of our Lord the King that now is, and ſome by the 
« orants of his predeceſſors; and to every of the ſame fairs, is of = 
right pertaining a court of Pypowders, to miniſter in the ſame 
« due juſtice in this behalf, in which court it hath been at all 
te times accuſtomed, that every perſon coming to the ſaid fairs 
„ ſhould have lawful remedy of all manner of contracts, treſ-- 
« paſles, covenants, debts and other deeds, made or done within 
“ any of the ſame fairs, during the time of the fame fair, and. 
% within the juriſdiction of the ſame; and to be tried by merchants- 
« being of the ſame fair; which courts at this day be miſuſed by 
ic the ſtewards,. under-ſtewards, bailiffs, commiſſioners and- other 
„ miniſters, holding and governing the ſaid courts of the ſaid 
« fairs, for their private profit, holding pleas by plaints, as well 
« of contracts, debts, treſpaſſes, and other feats, done and com- 
* mitted out of the time of the ſaid fair, or juriſdiction of the 
* ſame, whereof, in truth, they have no juriſdiction ſurmiting the 
ſame debts, treſpafſes, &c. to be done within the time of the 
« ſaid fair, and within the juriſdiction of the ſame: where, of 
truth, they were not ſo; and ſome time by the device of evil- 
« diſpoſed people, ſeveral ſuits be feigned, and trouble them to 
4 whom they bear evil will, to the intent that they for lucre 
may have favourable inqueſts of thoſe that came to the ſaid fairs 
where they take their actions: And whereas divers perſons 
coming to the ſaid. Fairs be n vexed and troubled by 

| „ feigned. 
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feigned actions, and alſo by actions of debt, treſpaſs, deeds, and 
contracts, made and committed out of the time of the ſaid fair, 
or the juriſdiction of the ſame, contrary to equity and good 
**© conſcience; whereby the Lords of the fairs do loſe great profit 
by the not coming of divers merchants'to fairs, which by this 
«© occaſion do abſtain, and alſo the commons be unſerved of ſuch 
« ſtuff and merchandiſe, which otherwiſe would come to the 
„ ſaid fairs,” &c.—Then comes the enacting claule, that the 
-Plaiatiffiſhall ſwear, that the este! in declaration happened in the 
time of the fair, &c. 

If appears from what has been read of this ſtatute, that the 
courts held in fairs were called Pypowder, and were granted by 
the crown to tenants in capite, and by them to other mean 
lords, with a juriſdiction to hear and determine ſuch cauſes and 
controverſies as aroſe in the fairs, on occaſion of covenants, treſ- 
paſles, and contracts, there made, and none elſe. 

THE matters amenable to theſe courts, originally, were ſuch as 
aroſe out of tranſactions on the ſpot, on account of contracts and 
other incidents relative to buying and ſelling; but by degrees, 
through the avarice and management of thoſe that preſided at 
them, they extended the juriſdiction to matters not properly 
within their cognizance, and conſequently they became deroga- 
tory to the King's authority in his courts, and detrimental allo to 
the Lords of the fairs, by diſcouraging dealers from frequenting 
them, through fear of oppreſſion and falſe actions; to reſtrain theſe 
courts within their proper limits, and confine them to their ori- 
ginal juriſdiction, of meddling with nothing, but what happened 
during the time of the fair, was the deſign and intent of this ſtatute. 

Way theſe courts were called Pypowder, various have been 
the conjectures of Lawyers and Antiquaries. But as nothing has 
been determined on that ſubject, and only opinions vague and un- 
ſupported have been thrown out, I would beg leave of the Society 
to offer what has occurred to me, which, perhaps, may throw 
a little more light and preciſion upon it, than we have hitherto 

2 met 
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met with. In order, therefore, to make this ſeemingly dry ſub- 
ject as intereſting and as entertaining as I can, I propoſe, Firſt, to 
conſider the origin of the __ and the courts attending them; 
which will lead Ow: 

SECONDLY, to the knowledge why they were called Pypowder. 

Tx firſt enquiry will bring us into high antiquity, early as 
the time of the Roman model of government; which was the ſecd 
plot, from whence, by means of the northern nations, many of 
our laws and cuſtoms have been tranſplanted, What we call 
fairs, among them were called Nundinae, becauſe they were held 
every ninth day. The reaſon for this periodical aſſembly we have 
in Feſtus [2], Dionyſ. Halicarn. and particularly Macrobius, who 
ſays after Rutilius, + Romanos inſtituiſſe nundinas, ut octo quidem 
« diebus in agris ruſtici opus facerent, nono autem die, intermiſſo 
rute, ad mercatum legeſque accipiendas Romam venirent; et ut 
« ſcita et conſulta frequentiore populo referrentur, quae trinun- 
dino die propoſita a ſingulis atque univerſis facile noſcebantur 
% unde etiam mos tractus, ut leges trinundino die promulga- 
te rentur.” —i, e. Fairs were called by the Romans Nundinae, be- 
cauſe they were kept every ninth day, that the people that lived 
in the country adjacent, might take care of their rural affairs for 
eight days, but every ninth ſhould come to the city to market, 
and at the ſame time to hear the laws propounded; and when a 
law had been thus propoſed on three market or fair days for the 


approbation of the people, on the third it was approved, paſſed 


into a law and was promulged, i. e. provulged, proclaimed as a 
law before the people or vulgus. - 


Bur theſe Nundinae at Rome being calculated only for thoſe 


that lived in the neighbourhood of the city, in proceſs of time it 


became neceſſary to extend the commercial and legiſlative inter- 


La] Feſtus voc. Nonowai: Dionyſ. Halicarn. lib. ii. Macrob. Saturnal I. c. 16. 
Vol. IJ. 5 courſe 
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194 Of the Courts of Pypowder. 
courſe beyond the firſt inſtance and intention; and to make the 
more diſtant parts of the Italian colonies partakers of the benefits 
arifing from this inſtitution, Accordingly the chief magiſtrate 
had a power veſted in him of granting the privilege of a fair, or 
Jus Nundinarum,” to perſons whoſe condition and eſtate in the 
colonies was ſufficient to require it.” Hence it was, as Suetonius 
tells us, that the Emperor Claudius, endeavouritig to ingratiate 
himſelf with the people, affected to apply to the Conſuls, as A 
private man, for the grant of a Fair on his eſtate -- 

« Claudium Imperatorem jus nundinarum in ſua praedia a: 

„ Conſultbus petiiſſe. Claud. c. 12. 

As the great concourſe of people attending theſe markets or 
fairs, and the ſeveral intereſts of the parties concerned in matters 
commercial, were likely to produce diſputes and controverſies, 
proviſion was made for preſerving peace, and determining right, 
by the inſtituting of a judicial court that was to take cognizance 
of all perſons and things, and to have abſolute juriſdiction with- 
out appeal, in all matters of difiGntion or diſorder arifing within. 
the Nundinae. 7 

From this conſideration of a court kept on that ootafion; theſe 
Nundinae were alſo called Fora. Varro ſays, under the word 
Forum, * Quo conferrent ſuas controverſias, et quae vendere vel- 
% lent, forum appellarunt: They called that Forum, where they 
uſed to bring their goons to be ſold, and their controverſies to be x 
tried. LL. lib. 4. And' Feſtus under the fame word, Forum 
« nundinationis locus, quod etiam in locis privatis, in viis et 
_ «« apris, fieri ſolet; et in quo judicia fieri ſolent.“ And Sigo- 
nius, De antiquo jure Italiae, lib. ii. ſays, that Forum had a double 
lignification, « Unam pro juris, alteram pro nundinationis loco. 1 
And it is moſt probable, that the Locus Nundinationis” was 
called Forum only in reference to the court there held; for we 
may ſuppoſe, from what we have heard from Varro and Feſtus, 


that the fairs and the courts were inſeparable among the Romans, 
in 


ſ 
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in the fa me manner, and for the ſame reaſon, as they were among 
our countrymen, as 1s declared in the act before us: © To every 


6 fair, of right, pertaineth a court of Pypowders, to miniſter in 


6c the ſame due Juſtice.” 


LT 


Or this. fair and court attending it we meet with a law of | 
William the Conqueror, De Emporiis—< Item nullum merca- 


« tum vel forum ſit, nec fieri permittatur, niſi in civitatibus regni 
« noſtri, et in burgis, caſtellis et locis tutiſſimis. Sed omnia 
« reQe, et in perto, et per judicium et juſtitiam, fieri debent.” 
Hoveden and DTT ET IR, 

THE reaſon. for this law ſeems, to have been to prevent any 
miſchief or oppreſſion from pretended judgments given in private, 
This ſeems to be implied by the words omnia recte, et in aperto, 
44 et per judicium e et juſtitiam fieri debent” —which could not ſo 
well, and without objection, be performed, as in civitatibus 
« regni, burgis, caſtellis et locis tutiflimis;” where all was open 
and fair, under the inſpection of the chief magiſtrates, and the 
view of all the people. This ſeems to be in contradiſtinction to 
that cuſtom, whereby | this | court before was wont to be held in 


« privatis, in vĩis et agris,” as we have ſeen among the Romans 


out of Feſtus. 


Ir is obſervable, chat as among the Latins, Forum, had this 


double fignification, ſo among the Greeks «ye ſtood for Fo- 
« rum venalium et Forum judiciale;” which aroſe, as may juſtly 


be ſuppoſed, from ſome ſuch reaſon as obtained among the La- 


tins. Althou; gh we meet with nothing confeſſedly the ſame 


with theſe courts among the Greeks, yet we find that the great 
feſtivals of Greece were celebrated at fairs. Juſtin, lib. xiii. 5. 


ſpeaks of the publication of Alexander's letters at the Olympic 
fair, - Recitatae, univerſa Graecia praeſenti, i in Olympico mer- 
* catu.” Hence we may obſerve, that as among the Romans, 


ſo among the Greeks, matters of the greateſt importance to the 
public were proclaimed at theſe markets, or fairs, as the moſt. 
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general aſſemblies; as were in former times the laws of every 
ſeſſion of parliament in this country, by the king's writ to the 
ſheriff, which may be ſeen at the end of the acts of 31 Edward 
III, and elſewhere [ö]. At this Olympic market or fair, there 
were alſo men called Hellenodicae, EN [c], inveſted with a 
juriſdiction to judge of the merit and pretenſions of the per- 
formers; and we may fairly conclude, that their juriſdiction ex- 
tended to preſerve alſo order and good government, and deter- 
mĩne ſuch diſputes as aroſe in that numerous aſſembly. 

From the fair kept at Pannionia by the Greeks, Tullius inſti- 
tuted ſuch another meeting among the Romans. Dionyſ. Hali- 
carn. lib. iv. ſect. 25. fays of the firſt, erde ouvio]eg yuraito ops xa 
TEKv0ig Kola Toug t dee hege Apo, ouvebuov Te N ouverovnyuptov 
Xa GY WIS ere 7 TIOUG Xu YUpVzoug, SEC. Neon uiſic u Wavy 

vuęlcaiſles. And of that inſtituted among the Romans in imitation 
of it he ſays, & © ai woneg ouvepxopou: nay exagov evicu]ov du 
Xa Kowens Juo ing ro Wen yupeig ag. Ibid. ſect. 26. And Cicero, 
Epiſt. ad Attic. I. 14. mentions the Nundinarum waver: 
„ Erat in eo ipſo loco, eo die nundinarum wrnupic. And Pa- 
terculus, ſpeaking of the Olympic games, lib. i. c. 8. joins the 
games and fair together Habuit autorem Iphitum Elium, is. 
te eos ludos mercatumque inſtituit. And Cicero, in his Tuſculan 
Queſtions, lib. v. ſpeaks of the great fair at the Olympic games, 
where ſome came to buy, and ſome to ſell, &c.— Mercatum 
« eum qui haberetur maximo ludorum apparatu totius Graeciae 
« celebritate, &c. Illic alii emendi, alii vendendi quaeſtu et lucro 
c ducerentur.” So that we hence ſee, that the public games and 
fairs were bert together. 6 


[5] Rex Vicecomiti, &c. ſalut. Quaedam Statuta, 898 per nos, Prae- 
latos, Duces, Eomites, Barones, et Communes regni noſtri, &c. - pro communi uti- 
litate dicti regni faQa tibi mittimus, quod in comitatu tuo, et aliis.locis, ubi me- 
lius expedire videris, publice proclamari facias. 31 Ed. III. 


[c] Pauſan. Eliac. | 
Bur 
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Bur to return to the Roman Fora, Sigonius thinks, and with 
reaſon, that the places called Appii Forum, Forum Flaminium, 
« Forum Julium,” and others, had their names from-the Fora or 
fairs held there; and Feſtus expreſsly ſays, that they were thus 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of thoſe men, that firſt had the grant 
of them: Ab eorum nominibus, qui ea fora conſtituenda cura- 
« runt.” And perhaps it was from Fora, in this ſenſe, that the 
French took their Foires, and not from Feriae, the Chriſtian Holy- 
days, at which time theſe fairs were uſed to be kept; as Spelman 


and others are inclined to think. At leaſt it is certain, that ſo 


low as William the Conqueror, the Latin Fora. ſignified fairs, as. 
may be ſeen in his law above-mentioned.. "Theſe meetings were 
likewiſe called Conciliabula, as appears from Livy, lib. vii. 14. 
_ « Legem latam eſſe, ne magiſtratus ambiendi cauſa, fora et con- 
« cjliabula obire liceret. A law was made that no candidate 


for any part of magiſtracy ſhould canvaſs in theſe fairs. The 


laſt circumſtance I thall mention relating to this Jus Nundinarum 


granted on the eſtates of men of condition, 1s out of the Digeſt, ' 
lib. i. De Nundinis—“ Nundinis ab Imperatore impetratis non 
0 utendo qui meruit decennii tempore uſum amittit:” that this 


wilege, if diſcontinued for ten years, was loſt; which, I appre- 


hend, is the ſame caſe with us; for if a fair is diſcontinued for 
ſome time, and gone into deſuetude, it cannot be revived upon 


the prior grant, without a freſh concurrence of the lord of the fee. 
Tuvs much for the Nundinae and Fora among the Romans, 


We proceed next to ſee theſe cuſtoms carried by them with their 
conqueſts into Germany, and thoſe northern nations, afterwards. 


called Gothic; among whom we find many inſtances of this pri- 


vilege granted by the ſovereign to the tenant in capite, to hold- 


on his fee. From hence are derived all the noted fairs in Germany, 
at Francfort, Straſburg, Leipſic, Nuremberg, and others, the pri- 


vileges and juriſdiction of which may be ſeen in the Diplomata 


and Documents of Frederic III. annexed to his life by Aeneas Syl-. 
vius, publiſhed by Boecler.. FER 
| CALVIN. 


/ 
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Carvin Lex Juridic: voc. VALvasorts, ſays, they were 
ſuch, «« qui ſummae coercionis, non nundinarum et mereatus jus 
e habent;*”* who had, in their ſeigniories, all coercive powers, 
but not the privilege of markets and fairs; from whence we may 
obſerve, this laſt was well known, and eſteemed as a high rega- 
lity in their country. From Germany theſe grants of fairs'and' 
correſpondeut juriſdiction came into France, eſpecially into Nor- 
mandy, as appears by the Grand Caſtumier, or code of Norman 
law; and, if I miſtake not, we no where meet with ſo circum- 
ſtantial an account of the extent of the juriſdiction exercifed in 
thoſe fairs, and of the caſes which were cognizable in thoſe 
courts, as in theſe cuſtoms of Normandy. 

Cur. des Juriſdictions. Firſt, it is ſaid, Les bas Juſticiers 
qui ont droit de foires et marches peuvent prendre cognoiſance 
des meſures de boire, et de bled; s'ils les trouvent fauſſes, en 
„leur Fief, avant le juſtice royale y mette la main. 

« ONT auſſi la cognoiſance du bruit de marché, c' eſt à ſckvoir- 
« fil intervenient quelque bruit au dict marché, le ſeneſcal en 
<« peut cognoiſtre pourveu quil ny ait ſang et play, et en lever 
& Pamende, pareillement cognoiſſent de parc brize, et des exces 
« faicts a leur prevot en faiſant les exploits. 

Or pouvoir auſſi de mettre prix aux vins et autres boiſſons 
ce et d'avoir les amendes de ceux qui y contreviennent. 

PE uvxx auſſi tenir pleds, et gage plege, et ont la cognoi- 
« ſance des rentes cogneues entre leur hommes, et de blaſmes 
& d' adveux.” That is, 

TRE inferior judges that preſide over markets and fairs, can 
take cognizance of meaſures both of drinking and of corn, if they | 
are found falſe in their fee, before the king. | 

« Taegy have likewiſe the cognizance in caſes of riot and quar- 
rels in the market, provided there be no bloodſhed or wound, 
and to fine the parties offending. They have alſo right to en- 
quire.of ſhop-lifting, pound-breach, and violence offered to the 


Prevot in execution of his office. 
3 «© THEY 
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« TüEV have power likewiſe to put the price on wines and 
other liquors, and to receive the fines of thoſe who offend. 

„ Txxy can likewiſe hold pleas, and pleas of pledge, and have 
cognizance in the caſe of the rent of homagers, and in default of 
making their returns.” 

THERE is likewiſe: a clauſe in a charter of liberties granted by 
Philip to the Normans, by which the juriſdiction of theſe fairs 
and markets was confined to things done at the time of the fair, 
agreeable to the proviſion in the act of our parliament. ** Item 
« (ſays the charter) quod in ullo caſu, in mercatu burſae quere- 
«-Jatus,.nift mercatum poſſideat, nullatenus reſpondere teneatur, 
« etiam fi nos mercatum burſae retrahere niteremur: That is, 
as I underſtand it, no man ſhall. be amenable to the fair courts, 
unleſs for what happened in that fair [Ia]; not even if the king 
by reſumption of the grant ſhould preſide there himſelf. Agree- 
able to this is the common law of England, by. which the king 
cannot reſume the grant.of any. franchiſes appendant to a manor, 
ſuch as market, fair, leet, park, warren, &c. ſo that the juriſ- 
diction of the market or fair, once granted, is good againſt the 
king; ſee Coke's Reports, Caſe of the Abbot of Strata Marcella, 
lib, ix. From hence it appears there were ſuch courts among the 
Normans, which is all that at-preſent is contended for in order to 
ſhew that theſe courts were thence derived with the Norman 
Conqueſt into England, . unleſs it may be ſuppoſed, that they. 
obtained here, as a feudal tenure, in the Saxon times, which 
ſeems to be the opinion of the author of Doctor and Student, 
where he ſays of the courts of Piepowders, chap. 7, that, though 
« in ſome. ſtatutes there is mention of them, yet, of the firſt in- 
« ſtitution of the-ſaid courts, there is no ſtatue or law in Eng- 
* land ;” He therefore. grounds the practice of them on the cuſ- 


Ci See the law in Demoſthen. contra Mid. for hearing all cafes relating to the 
feſtival of . at the time, and on the pot. 
tom. 


N 
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tom of the realm, which cuſtom, ariſing from feudal tenures, 
muſt be derived from the Saxon times [e!. *- 
HowEveR we find a grant of Henry I. in lib. Rameſiae, to that 
monaſtery, for a fair; Conceflit Rex Henricus Deo et Santo 
« Benedicto, et Sando Ivoni Archipraeſuli, unoquoque anno, 
« ferias octo dierum cum Tol, et Theam, &c. et omnibus con- 
% fuetudinibus quae optimae habentur in aliqutbus nundinis per 
« totam Angham,”” &. Now among theſe opti ae conſue- 
e tudines nundinarum,” undoubtedly, that of juriſdiction is to be 
reckoned, which we have ſeen iu the 17th of Edward IV, 10 be of 
right pertaining to fairs. This appears hkewiſe trom the enumera- 
tion of the other regalities, “cum ſaca et ſoca, io], et theam, et 
& cum 1nfra capto fure.“ It does not ſay as other charters of pri- 
vileges and regalities, „et cum extra capto fure,” but only « in« 
e fra capto fure;” and the reaſon for this difference was, that the 
Juriſdiction of fairs extended only to things done within the fair; 
and therefore “ infra c:pto fute,“ is here only mentioned as a 
theft cognizable by that court, becauſe he was © infra captus.“ 
The fact and the caption were wit:;1!1 the fair. Accordingly a 
writ of error lies againſt a judgment given in Pypos de, in mat- 
ters not done within the fair or market. In the caſe of all, verſus 
Jones, Mich. 42, 43, Eliz. a writ of error was broug!;t by Hall 
azainſt a judgment of the Pypowder in favour of jones, for ſlan- 
derous words ſpoken by Hall; which judgment was reverſed, for 
this among other errors, that theſe words concerned no matter 
relative to the market, and the court had no juriſdiction in that 
caſe. Coke, Rep. 10. Caſe del Marſhalſhea. We ſee from hence, 
and Doctor and Student, c. 7. Coke 4th Inſtitute, and the ſtatute 
above-mentioned, confirmed by the 1ſt of Kichard III, as having 
been allowed by preſcription by the juſtices of eyre, and therefore 
of great antiquity, that theſe fairs, with courts appertaining to 
them, were very antient ; they were probably brought into Eng- 


[e] See the law of William the Conqueror, above. 3 
and 
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land by the Germans or Normans, who received them from the 
Romans, among whom they were firſt inſtituted, for the reaſons 
abovementioned, 

WHATEVER the juriſdiQion attending them among the Ro- 
mans might be, to what it was extended, or to what confined, 


we have no certain grounds to determine. 
Bur in the Gothic conſtitution derived in great meaſure from 


the Romans, we find it extended no further than to judge of 
controverſies ariſing at the fair, and to ſuch other things as re- 
lated to the preſervation of good order and government among 
thoſe ruſtics that for the moſt part compoſed the aſſembly, on 
account of buying and ſelling their commodities, Bracton, lib. v. 
tract. 1. cap. 6. No 6. ſays, Nam propter perſonas, quae debent 
« habere celerem juſtitiam, ſicut mercatores quibus exhibetur 
« juſtitia Pepoudrous:“ And hence Selden was led into the miſ- 
take, that the nature of the law of the ſtaple, 27 Edward III, 
cap. 2. ſtat, 2. was a kind of pee poudrous,” as he writes the 
words, (notes in Forteſcue, cap. 32. 20.) for which he quotes 
Bartol, in x. Tit. Mandati vel contra, lib. 29. & quaedam, Nota 
quod in curia mercatorum debet judicari de bono et aequo, 
«© omiths Juris ſolemnitatibus. . . . 1. e. non inſpectis apicibus 
6 juris qui veritatem juris non tangunt.” He thought after 
Bracton, that pee poudrous” related to the ſummary way of 
proceeding in that court, quia litem citius in ea tranſigi quam 
pulvis a pedibus excutiaturz” ſays Spelman, led into the fame 
error, I ſuppoſe by the ſame authority, and the words * celerem 
e juſtitiam.”* But “ pie poudrous” ſiguifies quite another thing; 
it implies a court of ruſtics, which Cicero calls“ Nundinae Ruf- 
ce ticorum,” contra Rullum, orat. 2. and has no relation to the 
« celerem juſtitiam,” which Bracton, and the other lawyers from 
him, ſeemed to lay down as the reaſon. for that name. This 


leads us to the reaſon why theſe courts were called of Piepow- 


ders; and on this point various have been the opinions of law- 
yers and antiquaries. Spelman, and others from him, ſuppoſe 
Vo. I. D d they 
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they had that name given to them, „ qui litem citius in ea tran- 
ce ſigi, quam pulvis a pedibus excutiatur,“ becauſe the fuit was 
ſooner determined at thoſe courts, than you could ſhake off the 


_ duſt from your feet: Spelman Gloſſ. voc. FERRIAE. This opi- 


nion of Spelman ſeems to be grounded on the foregoing paſſage 
in Bracton, of * celerem juſtitiam®* granted to merchants, 


quibus exhibetur juſtitia pepoudrous”—as if “ juſtitia pepoud- 


« rous” ſignified © celer juſtitia,” juſtice with diſpatch, or in a 
ſummary way. We ſee likewiſe in Reg. Cancellariae, fol. 10. 
that in brevi de recto, ſecundum conſuetudinem manerii,“ the 
king commands juſtice to be done “cum omni celeritate.“ 
MaNLEY's edition of Cowel ſays, that theſe courts were moſt 
uſual in ſummer, and the ſuiters commonly country people with 
duſty feet ; or from the expedition intended, according to Spel- 
man. And hence it was that Cic. in Rull. Orat, 2, calls “ Capua 
&« nundinas ruſticorum,” as though fairs were properly relative 
to countrymen or ruſtics. Jacob, in his Law Dictionary, copies 
both theſe opinions; and Skene, De verb. fignificat. ſays, „ pede 
e pulveroſus” ſignified a vagabond or pedlar. But among the va- 
riety of opinions the truth ſeems to be this: Theſe courts after 
the Norman Conqueſt were called Pypoware, becauſe the diſ- 


putes and controverſies of the country people that compoſed fairs 


were determined there, Theſe country people were called by 
the name of Prez Poudreux, from their dirty and duſty ſhoes, 
occaſioned by their rural employments. The manner of conſider- 


ing countrymen under this idea of duſty feet was not peculiar 


to the French nation. They copied it, or rather received it as a 
natural appellation, in uſe among the antient Greeks and Ro- 
mans. In the Greek queſtions of Plutarch, the firſt begins thus, 
Tives e Emidaupw xovimodes Ka wpiuver; Who are thoſe called by the 
Epidaurians xov:rod;g and agſuves? The anſwer is, the ago were 
the Senators, and the common people were called xovimodes, becauſe, 


or the moſt part living in the country, when they came into the city 


L | | they 
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they were known by their duſty feet [f]. Here we have the ruſtics 
among the Greeks, called by the name of Duſty Feet, o eg, 
which exactly correſponds with the idea of “ pie poudreusx” 
among the Normans; and it is to be obſerved that M. Amyot, 
the French tranſlator of Plutarch, renders zowTode; in this paſ- 
ſage, by the very words «© pieds poudreux.” But this ſeems to 
be beſt explained from the Scotch Burrough laws publiſhed by 
Skene, with the Regiam Majeſtat. c. 120. Git Burgeſſes, 


« Merchands and Duſtefutes (Cremars) when they paſs forth of 


« the four parts of their Burghs, in exerciſing and uſing their 
« merchandize, does commit any wrong without the ſaid ports, 
« or within any baronie, they ſhall undertie the law of mer- 
„ chants, without any conditions.“ And again c. 134. Gif 
„ any ſtranger merchand, travalland throw the realm, havand no 
land, nor reſidence, nor dwelling within the ſherifdome, but 
« vagand from ane place to ane other, qwha therefore is called 
«« pied-poudreux, or duſtifute,” Again, c. 140. is intituled, 
« Anent ane Fairandman or Duſtifute.“ From all which it ap- 
pears that theſe duſtifutes were pedlars or ſtallangers that kept 
ſtalls in fairs, and were called duſtifutes, becauſe they having no 
land or reſidence were vagand from one place to ane other, and 
thence called pie poudreux or duſtifutes or fairandmen, 1. e. 
travellers or pedlars attending fairs. 

THese ideas of countrymen, and duſty feet, were conneAed 
by the Romans alſo. Cicero de Inventione, lib. 1. ſpeaking of 
arguments drawn from probability, ſays, “ Si multus erat in cal- 
e cels pulvis, ex itinere eum venire oportebat.”” If we fee a man 
with much duſt on his ſhoes, it is probable he came off a journey. 

HERE we ſce the ideas of duſt on the feet, and the country, to 
connected, that one leads to the probability of the other; the duft 
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on the ſhoes was a preſumption, that the man came from a 


Journey in the country, Hence it was a cuſtom among the Ro- 
mans to mark the feet of thoſe ſlaves that were expoſed to ſale. 


* - Nec ſacro cedit honori 


* „ Nuper i in hanc urbem pedibus qui venerat albis.”” 
Juvenal, Sat. i. 119. 


Tux deſign of diſtinguiſhing them thus, was in compliance 
with a law, which required that the country of each ſlave ſhould 
be declared at the ſale of him. „ Mancipiorum venditores na- 
e tionem cujuſque in venditione pronunciare debuiſſe.“ Ulpian. 
But why ſhould this circumſtance of chalky feet denote their 
being foreigners? I can conceive no other reaſon for it, but that 
the whited feet were to fignify the duſty feet of ſuch ſlaves, as an 
indication they were foreigners, and had travelled from far coun- 
tries. Tibullus and Ovid called them“ gypfati pedes.” 

Uro the whole, we ſee with what propriety ruſtics are called 
« pie poudreux” in our laws, ſince that idea was appropriated to 
them both by the Greeks and Romans, eſpecially the former, 
who called them expreſsly xov.rodes, duſty feet, or pied poud- 
* reux,” This leads us to the true meaning of what the ſtatute 
above recited calls a court of pypowders, which is no more 
than a court of ruſtics, “ curia ruſticorum,“ called pie poud- 
% reux,”” or duſty feet, in the language that our laws were 
written in after the Conqueſt, a court granted by the ſove- 
reign to his tenant, to hold in his fee, for the determination of 
all commercial and other diſputes, and controverſies ariſing in 
fairs, within the ſame fee. 


__ 


XLII. An 


( 265. J. 


XLII. An ancient Indenture, containing a Compoſition 
for Wages between the Bailliffs of Dunwich, and 
their Repreſentative in Parliament, temp. Regis 
Edw. I. Communicated by Brown Willis, LL. D. 


from the Original in his Paſſeſton. 
Read June 12, 1755. 


HYS bylle intentyd mead the viii day of Aprille in the 

thridde yer of Kyng Edward the fowrte betwyn Thomas 
Peers and John Scheelyng Ballyffs of Donewych and John 
Strawnge* of Brampton Eſquyer, Wetneflyth that the ſayd John 
Strawuge grauntyth be theſe preſents to been oon of the Bur- 
geys for Donewych at the P'lement to been holdyn at Weſtmr 
the xxix day of the ſayd monyth of Aprille ffor the qwhech 
qwehdyr it holde longe tyme or ſchortt or gwhedye it fortune 
to been p*rogott the ſayd John Strawnge grauntyth no more to 
takyn for hys wagys then a Cade of full Heryng tho' to been 
dylivid be Xitenmaſſe next comyng In Wetnyfle heroff eythyr 
partt to others Indentur eee her ſelys han ſett 
day and yer above ſayd. 

Dyliverid. 


* Gardiner (Hiſt, of Dunwich, p. 89.) calls him Stradough, and gives different 
bailifs this year, and not the ſame two together in any year. 


XLIII. PSilo. 
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XLIII. Philological Letters from the enen Critic 
William Baxter zo rhe late Dr. Geeky, when fir/? 


entered at Cambridge. Communicated by Dr. Sharpe, 
Maſter of the Temple. 


Read June 2, 1768. 


I. 
W. B. W. G. Salutem. 


RATULOR tibi ex animo, Willielme dilectiſſime, tibi 
omnia procedere rectè, atque ex voto; praecipuè vero Al- 
mam Matrem Academiam tuo merito conceſſiſſe, quod rarenter 
tironibus contingit, et oyoaz5imecy et yapipiror de ſul munificientia. 
Praeclara ſane et egregia de. tua indole atque ingenio mecum 
ſperant omnes tui: tu etiam ipſe, modo fueris auſus, profectus 
dabis quos non expectas. In iſto certd lumine omnia clarins vi- 
debis, quam in noſtro angulo. Confido tamen neque te olim 
noſtrae amicitiae et puerilis inſtitutionis poeniturum. Subit 
mihi, ex occaſione hac, communicare tecum quod nuperrime le- 
genti occurrit de voce {poJog, atque etiam Peò reg, quae poſterior 
vox emortuum ſanguinem, ſive tabum, ſignificat. Satis ſcio tibi 
nondum excidifle, quod ſaepiùs a me audieras; linguam ſcilicet 
Romanorum conſtare fere ex obſoletis Graecis vocabulis, Quod 
igitur poſtero tempore communi Graecorum dialecto fpc]cg effe- 
rebatur, illud olim weg]og fuerat, unde et Latinis, five adjectivum, 
ſive malis participium, mortuus.. Si unde illud norim quaeras, 
praeſtò eſt Alexandrinus Ammonius, qui eruditiſſimè in Ariſto— 
telis logicam commentatus eſt. In hbellum e epprreians haec 
llabet: Bgo79s de we uuogſog, X HνjEbg. Aw D 70 ede age 
Vogel, Sn 0 Kupnvaicg: quod eſt, condidimus urbes nos mortales. 
Graecis autem ſcriptoribus Graecus poœëta Callimachus, cujus 
Hymn! in deos adhuc exſtant, 6 Kurhaleg, a patrid Cyrene dicitur. 

| Conve- 
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Conveniunt igitur et Pee ros, tabum, et Bporog, mortalis, et Calli- 
machi poprog cum Latino mortuus, imo etiam fortaſſe Latina vox 
Brutus; certè Italis vel hodie brutto, pro contaminato et foedo eſt, 
Quid quod vel mors ipſa de Graeco Abos, fatum, fit, de pr. medio 
piuogay de peipe, divide; quod hoc ex ſorte fati cuique contingat. 
Noſtri omnes rectiſſimè valent, omniaque tibi precantur, et vo- 
vent, quae ipſe cupis. Da operam, dulciſſime Willielme, ut per- 
petuò valeas et auimo et corpore. 


Celſis Compitis, iv? Iduum Nov. Vale. 
Anno a nato Domino Mpccv1. 


II. 
W. BaxTER GYGEo ſuo 8. 

[DUERE literulae tuae, Willielme Gygee, adoleſcentum op- 
time, acceptiſſimae nobis, et perjucundae; et tu quidem 
peramice feciſti, quod contubernii noſtri atque amicitiae memor 
fueris. Facis tu quidem, quod perpauci alii, ut ingenuè agnoſcas 
quantulumcunque id fit, quod opellae noſtrae debeas. Res eſt 
plena pudoris haec, neque ſaeculi noſtri. Nequeo mihi tempe- 
rare, quin te certum faciam me ineunte menſe iſto fuifle viſu ter- 
ritum nocturno; ſiquidem tu viſus es mihi per quietem in ex- 
tremis agens, et quaſi jam plane efflaturus animam: derepente 
tamen revixifle videbaris. Gratulor ſanè laetum fuiſſe noſtrum 
augurium: in poſterum ſatis ſcio diligentior eris tui. Nojuare 
verſiculorum tuorum admodum nobis placuere; nam fuere et 
gravia et ſatis ſcita, et verba ipſa bene Latina; erratula adoleſcen- 
tiae videbantur condonanda. Noſti, puto, illud, + Ubi plura 
„ nitent,” &c. Forſan tu ad Poetica minns appellis animum, 
aliis rebus attentior; in hic tamen futurus egregius, modo collu- 
buerit. IIe 79g 9ryaiſolorias vetuſtiſſima increbuit perſuaſio tam 
in Oriente, quam in ipsa Graecif, Gigantes human fuiſſe origine 
et diving, Nam vel ipſe Achilles dicitur *Ewe&Tyyus,, five novem- 
cubitalis [a] ſtaturae fuiſſe, quem noſti Peleo et Thetide natum. 

la] Veteribus enim quivis c pro Deo erat. 
Certe 
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Certe Poëta Lycophron hunc Iaucymeo appellat Tu He. 
braici loquendi conſuetudine ii Deorum dicuntur ipfi Dii, five 
Aye, , uti ad inittura Jobi cernere eſt, et in vaticinio Dani- 
clis, quomodo et Herodoto lönes plus ſemel appellatos legimus 
dg T Iwovey, De media philoſophid figurari conſtat alterum 
nomims uſum; ſiquidem, *Eva2t)o: abpwro: you ao: T8 Yes x 
epolwotwy =I ν,ẽ,z.l. Verum ne aqua tibi diutins haercat, adeundus 
erit Apoſtolus Judas, qui Enochi vaticinium laudat eg! Nero 
Deu ſ ot eſyerwv, cujus ſatis luculentum fragmentum a Scali- 
gero [c; editum eſt. Periocha ſextà epiſtolae Judae habentur iſta: 
Aſyt h TE ToUg 141 Typo avlog 7 T EQUTWY &rylw, CNA ' ET ONT ie 70 1010 
eixyThoov, & c. Quin et iu ſequenti clauſula tradit Sodemeos atque 
Gomorrhaeos. Tov pow Touroigs TpoT0y exmoprevouatai, in diverſum 
ſcilicet genus. Atque haec, puto, omnia, autoritate ductus Eno- 
chici libelli, cujus modò memini, qui haec ipſa prodit. Imò et 
magicas artes et reliquas corruptelas ab his fuiffe mulieribus con- 
traditas. Neque eſt quod te terreat antediluvianus liber, cum 
et in noſtro Pentateucho occurrat Lamechi cantilena, quae vel 
Moſaico ſaeculo patrum haerebat memorid. Poſſit igitur et Eno. 
chi vaticinium initio poëmatis formi fuiſſe et memoriae man- 
datum primorum patrum. Quis neſcit Enochum Hebraeis dici 
Chanoch? Hujus etiam memoria duräſſe videtur et apud antiquos 
Phrygas; ſicuti et in Graeco proverbio, Te Karexz, de omnium 
vetuſtiſſimis. De Cannacd autem ita Zenobius in Epitome Pro- 
verbiorum Tarraei atque Didymi vetuſtorum grammaticorum. 
Kavvarng yoo y8vE[0 Oevywy ace, we Sn Epuoyevns eu Toig Opu- 
Vioig, pe T WV Auro long Neven. 96 oed Toy pEAAGY]o eU 
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Tuayanyw! wdiſas tis 7 lebe fats Gerxeguay | (KETEUVEV« ba at de 0 "Ry 
Corows ©1Tiv, ra Ta Kovakrs KAGUT . 
 CrED1BILE eſt igitur, et in ore Phrygum fuiſſe Enochi nae- 


nias, cum gens fit iſta omnium vetuſtiſſima. Certe Tertulli- 


155 Sicuti et Toy five Tvyn; apud Moſen. 
{c] De Emendat. Temp. 
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anus [d] noſter nollet repudiari Enochi librum. Neſcio quid 
Edvardus veſter opponet Judae Apoſtolo, qui diſertis verbis Eno- 
chum laudat, et ſcortatos fuiſſe Angelos affirmat. Nos omues 
cum noſtris rectã utimur valetudine, quam tibi precamur perpe- 
tuam, cacteraque ex voto omnia. : 


Dabam Celſis Compitis, xiii* Kal. Jun. Vale. 


Qvu1D? quod vel ipſe Paulus epiſtola ad Corinthios prima, cap xi. 
ſcribat oportere mulierem eZeoiav '(Irenaco xdauppua, five epi- 
Cormmy appellatum) ems P KeÞuxnng EYE, de robg yt. Vide 
ſis ad eum locum Hammondii paraphraſin. De Lightfooto 
piget dicere, nam ſomnia narrat Hebraica. 


[4] Libro de velandis virginibus. 
III. 

W. B. W. G. Salutem. 
U quidem peramanter feciſti, adoleſcentum optime, Wil- 
lielme Gygee, quod oftendere volueris nondum tibi inter- 
cidifle noſtri memoriam. Fuere ſane literulae tuae nobis accep- 
tiſſimae; atque eo quidem acceptiores, quod ex his intellexerim in- 
crementa tuae virtutis, atque @/Aopativzg, et mores etiam candi- 
diſſimos, qui (nifi vana auguror) luculentiora daturi ſunt propediem 
ſui documenta. Aveo tamen ſcire et rationem tuorum ſtudi— 
orum, et profectus: pergratum 1gitur feceris, ſi per ſequentes 
tuas literas certior fiam, quibus potiſſimùm rebus animum tuum 
appellas. Scito autem et veterum linguarum cognitionem, et 
univerſam @1AoAoyiav, non minori fore tibi oblectamento, quam 
utilitati. Una enim grammatica (quod ait Quintilianus) plus 
habet in receſſu, quàm in fronte profitetur, clavis haec et fax re- 
rum, tam veterum, quam novarum: abſque hac foret, vel the- 
ologia, et philoſophia plane caecutirent. Noſtin' quid erat, quod 
veteres Graeci ſe hoſti dedentes ferram et aquam porrigerent ? 


Equidem exiſtimaverim jurandi factum feciſſe causa. Siquidem 
Vor. I. © We. duobus 
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duobus iſtis elementis mortalitas noſtra conſtat. Unde et Dii 
immortales, atque ipſe Deùm pater Jupiter, Styga juravit. Certè 
Iliade Z. Tig Deus Junonem hiſce verbis jurejurando adigit: 


Us / » KS. Mw 
Aygei vuv j491 0peoToov aac ETuyo; udp, 
X £404 5 71 Eo) (0p e youve @EAVCOTEDRAY, 
Ty d erep1 GAG laceg lcp uv. — 


Ad quae verba ſatis ſcite antiquus Interpres 2 Bapirol]a 1% C0 
YE! Sue, oboe t Ev TH curnb ei Atyoulo Zneov % Teyev. Atque 
haec quidem puto Hebraeis dici Ger- ſaul et h moth, et Apo- 

caly pſcòn libe lo“ Adu 2 ©zvd]ov. Cum autem veteri Graecia paiu 
ſit mater, prodente Euſtathio in Iliada A. cùmque apud Proclum 
(in Platonis Timaeum) ipſa Nox dicatur Maiz 9:0 vrery, quod eſt 
ſuprema deorum genetrix, quis ambigat quin et Syris et Aſſyriis 
aqua ideò dicatur &, maya, ut et Aegyptiis ww, quod fit vi- 
cee νν - Certe Plutarchus in libello quem de Diis Aegyp- 
tiorum, Iſide fcilicet atque Oſiride, conſcripſerat, Lunam dicit 
Aegyptiis dici Mes, quod pro Terrae matre haberetur. Jamblico 
etiam in libello de Myſteriis Aegyptiorum, ws dicitur h, five 
coenum, eſſe Phoenicibus; quod cum Graecorum Chao convenit. 
Verum et Phocnicibus, et Hebraeis ito moth videbatur etiam 
maſculino dici genere, ac ſi plane 'Agoyvebyaug eſſet. Ita enim 
Porphyrtus in libro Ile: Amoxns: Erepo avrouv Y aro Peas ovo- 
walowpor Mod pie Ocvarov de TOTO II Poivixes 0v0pudaCf0ts 
Hebraeis etiam horum vicinis M9 moth maſculinis verbis adjici- 
tur: puto quod Graecis ©xve/o5 fit maſculinum. Notiſſimum eſt 
illud Heracliti Epheſii dictum, Ude 17 Uu xe. Java|oc. Beatiſ- 
ſimus etiam martyr Ignatius in quadam epiſtola ſe vitae pertaeſum 
hiſce verbis teſtatur, To & eyoi Typ ov Tives vowe. Atque haQenus 
quidem de Med: contra 'Aidy;, Dis Paier Latinis dicitur, Hebraeis 
NO faul, quod quidem forſan eſt a praepoſitivo w fin, vel ö, et 
„x, ZPpwv, CEE, et Latinis ſatuellus. Quid autem Graecorum 
dig et aidng, niſi iſcius et flolidus? Atque hic nobis videtur dici 


avανοονον corytiov, terram, quod fit ex ſe plane emortuum et inſen- 
fibile, 
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fibile. Ut ſint TW moth et IRW ſaul, five Yavd]ogs et d duc, ro Znzov 
8 d yo, maximum veterum juramentum, de quibus non tantum 
Graeci veteres, verùm etiam Hebraei, de more antiquo, perſonas 
effinxere corporales. Veluti Pſal. xLIx. 15. Op ονν ING οεᷓe 
ga, h. e. tanguam oves orco poſiti ſunt, mors veſcetur iis. Videtur 
etiam proprium quoddam Orci nomen fuiſte n, Bexiza, quaſi 
deglutiens deus; 988 572: Prov. I. 12. N. EY72), h. e. deglu- 
tiamus eos, ut Orcus. Divus etiam Johannes Apocalypſ. xx. 14. 
de Morte et Orco loquitur tanquam de perſonis. & & Ov 2 5 
"Adns eCAnJyoav ti N iu TOU wupog, oö rg Eu 0 dar ao del regog. 
Porrigebant igitur Graecorum dedititii 3 & v9we, quo maximum 
jurarent hoſtibus juramentum, ſe iu poſterum futuros in eorum 
fide, Iſta enim hive dii, five elementa, mortalitatis notiflima ſym- 
bola, atque etiam cauſae. Unde conſtare puto quid erat et deos 
jurare Cruya, quo morti ſe ſubjiciebant; neque amplius ambroſid 
et nectare, immortali ſcilicet pabulo, uterentur. Si haec tibi 
arridere intellexero, forſan etiam hujus farinae alia tibi impertiam. 
Interim fac ut valeas, et ut audeas, et ſperes ingentia. 


Celſis Compitis, vii? Id. Febr. | Vale. 


IV. 


A CCEPT literas tuas peramantes, dilectiſſime Gyggee, per 
tabellarium proximum, ex quibus intellexi quanti me fe- 

ceris, Gratulor ſane Nxedhamo tuo, et inſtitutum laudo. Haud 
dubito quin operae futurum fit novam rei ruſticae ſ{criptorum 
editionem moliri: verùm heu! ea modo actate ſum, ut nihil, vel 
parum admodum valeat noſtra imbecillitas efficere. Columella 
in illo genere praecipuus eſt, maximeque utilis; caeteri duriores 
videntur, et mints amoeni. Bentleius veſter per multos retro 
Ee 2 annos 
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annos fuit orbi literario expectatiſſimus: verùm cum opus ag- 

greſſus fuerit plenum aleae periculoſiſſimae, ut ſapientem decuit, 

noluit editionem praecipitare. Satis ego ſcio, neque doctrinam, 

neque diligentiam huic viro defuturam, tantum faveat illi Mi- 

ner va, qui invita nihil recte proceſſurum ſcio: Horatius meus ex- 

emplo eſt. Egomet pro compertiſſimo habeo Apoſtolorum rudi- 
uſcula ſcripta fuiſſe primis noſtrae Religionis ſaeculis, ſaepiùs re- 

cuſa, atque ex arbitrio exſeribentium reformata, quo legentibus 

aliquanto fierent gratiora et commendatiora. Neque enim 

haerebaut olim in literis et apicibus, ut hodie moris eſt.  Scimus . 
etiam alias libros vulgari ſty lo ſcriptos, nulla penè cura fuiſſe ex- 
ſcriptos. Exemplo ſunt diverſa Theodori Priſciani, five Octavii 

Horatiani Medici Methodici exemplaria; atque etiam Apicii de 

re culinaria, Verum, deficiente jam chartula, properandum cenſeo 
ad veterem ſubſcriptionem; 


ReRe vale. 
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XLIV. A Letter 


17 1 
XLIV. 4 Letter from the Black Prince to the Biſhop 
of Worceſter, dated acth October 1356, relating to 


the Battle of Poitiers, wherein the French King was 
made Priſoners &'c. Ex Regiſiro Reginaldi Brien, 


Wigorn. Epiſcopi Fol. 113. Communicated by Dr. 
Lyttelton, Dean of Exeter. 


Read January 24, 1754. 


L'ra D'ni Principis Wall' de Capcione R. Franciae par Le 
Prince de Gales. 


EVE'NT piere en Dieu, et treſch' ami. Nous vous 
mercions entierement de ce que nous avons entendu q” 
vous eſtes fi bien et ſi naturelment porte dev's nous, en p'ant 
Dieux p'r nous et p'r n're exploit; et ſumes tout certiens ꝗ' p'r 
cauſe de vous devoutes p'eres et dautres, Dieu nous a en toutes 
nos beſoignes be* vueliz aide; de quoi nous ſumes a touz jo's 
tenuz de lui grazier, en p'ant que v're part ancy vieullietz faire 
en continuant dev's nous come devant ces heures avetz fait, de 
quoi nous nous tenons g'u'ment tenuz a vous. Et, rev'ent piere, 
endroit de r're eſtit, dont nous penceons bien q* vous deſirez la 
v're merci doier bones nouvelles, vuellietz entendre q' a la faiſance 
de ceſtes eſtions ſains et heures et tout en bon point, loiez en ſoit 
Dieux q' nous donit y ce meſmes de vous toutes foitz oir et ſaver, 
et de ce nous vueilletz certifier p'r vos I'res et p' les entrevenantz 
a plus ſouvent q' vous p'res bonement en droit de nouvelles cean- 
droitz. Vueilletz ſazoir q' la veille de la tranſlation Saint Tho- 
mas de Canterbire, nouz commenceaſmes a chivauch' ove n're 
povar v's les parties de France et ſouvraignement p' cauſe q nous 
entendiſmes la venue de n're treſhonn'e ſeign'r et picre le Roy 
la endroitz, et fi neiſmes dev's les parties de Burges en Berye, 
Orlions et Tours, et avions nouvelles q le Roy de France ove 


g nt - 
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g*nt povar bien pres de celles marches venoit p' combattre ove 
no's, et approcheaſmes tant ꝗ' la battaille ſe priſt entre nous en 
tiele maniere q' les ennemis eſtoiĩent diſconfitez, grace en ſoit 
Dieux, et le dit Roi et ſon fils et pluſiers autres g'ntz pris et 
mortz, les noms de queauz nous vous envions p' n're treſch' ba- 
chiler Monſ' Roger de Cottesford portoir de ceſtes. Rev'ent 
piere en Dieux, et n' re treſch' ami, le Saint Eſprit vous ait toute 
jours en ſa guarde. Donne ſouz n're ſeal a Birdeaux, le xx* jour 
d' Octob'r. 

[TRADITA fuit iſta Ira Domino Reginaldo de Briene, Ep'o 
W ygorn, apud Alvech', pr'mo die Decemb', an' Dom' me. ccc 
quinquageſimo ſexto, cum cedula nomina continente capt' et 
mortuorum in bello praedicto, cujus cedulae tenor inſequitur p' 
O'ia parte folu iſtius ſupraſcriptus.] 

A Rxv'EN TH Piere en Dieux Eveſqe de Worceſter, ces ſont les 
noms de ceaux q' eſtoient pris a la battaile de Poyters p' le Prince 
de Gales fitz a noble Roi de Engleterre Edward Tierts: 

John de Valoys, Roy de France. 
Monſ. Philip ſon filz. 
Arceveſque de Leyns. 


Monſ. Jakes de Bourbonn, Le Chatelaine de Compoſta, 
Counte de Pountois. Le Viſconte de Narbone. 


Monſ. John d'Artoys, Counte 5 Le Viſconte de Vychichoard. 
1 = | Le Viſconte de Walemont. 
Monſ. Charles de Artoys, Le Viſconte de Beaumont. 

Counte de Souggevil. _ Le S. de Sully. 
Loe Counte de Tankervill. Meſſ. Arnold Doudinham. 
& 4 Le Counte de Ventadour. i Mefi. Rauf de Couſſy. 
© | Le Counte de Sauſſier. Le S. de Daubeney, 
Le Counte de Saleſberg. Le S. de Denyn. 


| Le Counte de Vendome. = 5 Le S. de Saint Dyſer. 
| Le Counte de Wademont. @© | Le S. de la Tour. 

Le Counte de Dammartyn. Le S. Damboiſa. 

Le Counte John de Naſſo. Le S. de Derval. 
Le Counte de Salerplok. (Le S. de Manhales. 
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3 (Le 8. de Planuche. Les noms de ceaux q furent 
Le S. de Montagu. mortz a la dite battaile ſont 
Le S. de Beaufremont. ceux. 
> [Le S. de Plamory. q 
Mouſ. Giſcard D' Angle Se- g 1 8 
neſchal de Sentonge. Q oy 
Mol Maris Mourigl Sen. Le Eveſque de Chalons. 


2 Monſ. Rob de Duras. 
Win er . 7; OM Le Mariſchal de Clermont, 
Sen. de Peyton. Le Viſconte de Vrons. 
Monſ. Pierres de Creon. Monſ. Geffrei de Charſey. 
Monſ. Giſcard de Arx. Monſ. Renuad de Pointz. 


Monſ, Gauter de Caſtellion. Le S. de Landas. 


Monſ. Giſcard de Beanyon. * S. de Chaſtel Vileyn. 
i Le S. de Baſentin, e S. de Argenton. 


ng - ..- » Le 8. de Mountgay. 
Ceaux furent ceaux deffoutz ps I. n 


devant la battaile a Remoartin. Monſ. 


Bannerets 


John de Sauſar. 


[Le S. de Acon. Monſ. Lewes de Broyſe. 

z i Monf. Buſignant. Monſ. Guilliem de Viele. 

S (Mont. Guy Turpin. Monſ. John de Jole. 
Monſ. Guilliaume de Lorak. Monſ. Andrew de Chaveny.. 
21 Monſ. Folles de Forſela. Monſ. Euſtas de Kirpemont. 


85 Monſ. Jakelyn de Ponſey. 

Et ſont pris outre les noms deſſus 
eſep'tz des gentz d' armes. 

M, IX. XXX111, Gaudete in Do- 

mino ſemper. 


font mortz des gentz d' armes 


dico gaudete. 


XLV. A. 


Et outre le noms ſurnometz 


M. M. ccecxxvi. Iterum 


1 


XLV. As Account of a Roman Station lately diſcovered 
on the Borders of Yorkſhire; by the Rev. Mr. Watſon, 
Miniſter of Ripponden, Yorkſhire. 8 


Read February 20, 1766. 


NN the trace of the great Roman military way from York 
to Mancheſter, in the townſhip of Saddleworth, within 
the county of York, and dioceſe of Cheſter, at a place called Caſ- 
tleſhaw, are.the remains of a double camp, or ſtation, of a Roman 
form, as will appear from the following repreſentation of it: 
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Tax ground being improved, the veſtigia are but juſt diſceru- 
able; ſufficient however is left to ſhew that the inner fortification 
was about ſixty yards by fifty, and the outward one a ſquare of 
more than a hundred yards on each ſide. It ſometimes goes by 
the name of Hufteads; but we are not from thence to conclude, 
that this was nothing but the fite of ſome large houſe with its 
appurtenances; for the ſtation of Borcovicus on the wall is fixed 
at a place of the ſame name; beſides, I was informed on the ſpot, 
that coins, beads, pieces of uncommon pots, and bricks, had ſome 
time ago been found there; as alſo an inſcription on a ſtone, 
which, not being underſtood, was unfortunately broke, and uſed. 
I could meet with nothing of this ſort, except a perforated bead 
of dark green glaſs, round, and ornamented, ſuch as Pliny calls 
« Druidis inſigne,“ which yet night belong to ſome inhabitant 


of this garriſon; for, from this author, it is plain, that the Ro- 


mans were ſuperſtitious enough to make uſe of theſe by way of 
amulets, where he ſays, ad victorias litium, et aditus regum, 
« Druidis inſigne mire laudatur.“' He alſo gives an account of 
a Roman knight, who was put to death by Claudius, for wear- 
ing one of theſe in his boſom, during his attendance on a law ſuit, 

Tu places of antiquity near Caſtleſhaw, beſides the above mi- 
litary way, are two pieces of ground called the Burying Grounds; 
a place called the Lower Caſtle Hills; the remains of an iron 
forge, at the diſtance of a few hundred yards, by the fide of the 
military way; and laſtly, ſomething like the ſituation of a fort, 
called by the name of Dowry Caſtle, having a much better view 
of the country than Caſtleſhaw, and, as I conjecture, built as a 
« Turris exploratorius.” 

Now, as the above has ſo many marks of a Roman ſtation, the 
queſtion is, by what name it was called. Ptolemy, Antonine, 
and the Notitia are all filent about any ſtation in theſe parts; 
but in the anonymous Ravennas, we have Mantio, Alunna, Ca- 


muluduno, &c. the firſt of which, Mr. Horſley, page 500, 
Vor. I, F f thinks 
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thinks muſt be deſigned for Mancunium (Mancheſter), as in the 
ſecond Iter of Antonine. Alunna, he ſuppoſes, may be the ſame 
as Alone, in the tenth Iter, fixed at Whitley Caſtle, in the South. 
Weſt corner of Northumberland; and Camulodunum, he ſays, 
both here, and in Ptolemy, muſt be the ſame with Cambodunum 
in the ſecond Iter above-mentioned, which he has placed at 
Greetland in the pariſh of Halifax, But why muſt a ſtation, 
within a few miles of the wall of Severus, be put between Man- 
cunium and Cambodunum, when yet the former is univerſally 
acknowledged to be Mancheſter in Lancaſhire, and the latter to 
be only about 18 or 20 miles from the former? Perhaps Mr. 
Horfley might think there was not ſufficient room for a ſtation 
between theſe two; but if it can be ſhewn that the caſe is other- 
wiſe, there will be no occaſion, I preſume, to remove Alunna fo 
far as the South-Weſt corner of Northumberland, and conſe- 
quently not to ſuppoſe it the ſame with Alone. 

THe place generally taken to be Cambodunum, is Caſtle-Hill 
near Almonbury; and though there is ſome reaſon to doubt of 
this, yet the diſtances in Antonine require that it ſhould be ſome- 
where in that neighbourhood; now if Cambodunum was really 
in theſe parts (as may, I think, be proved) Caſtleſhaw 1s conve- 
niently enough ſituated to. be a middle ftation between it and 
Mancheſter. | 

From Calcaria (Tadcaſter) to the antient Mancunium, along 
the preſent road, is about 58 Engliſh miles; but the numbers in 
Antonine make it only 38, which is a defect too ſtrong to be ſup- 
plied, either from ſuppoſing that the Roman way ran ſtraighter 
than the preſent one, or, from adding four miles to the account, 
agreeable to the Itinerary of Richard the Monk. Is there any 
abfurdity, therefore, in ſuppoſing that a ſtation is dropt between 
Cambodunum and Mancunium; and that ſtation, from the au- 
thority of Ravennas, to be Alunna? A remarkable circumſtance 
may be produced to confirm this opinion; for the ſecond Iter 

runs 
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runs thus, Ab Eboraco Devam uſque fic: Calcaria mille paſſus 
« 9, Camboduno 22. Mancunio 18. Finibus Maximae et Flaviae 
4 18, Deva 18.“ Here the whole diſtance between Mancunium 
and Condate is made to be 36 Italian miles, and a ſtation put be- 
tween them. Condate, I think, has been proved to be at Kin- 
derton near Middlewich in Cheſhire, which is nearly at an equal 
diſtance from Mancheſter and Cheſter, which two towns are only 
about 36 meaſured miles from each other, along the preſent road, 
from which the Roman way differed in length very little. There 
cannot therefore, as in the Monk's Iter, be room beween Man- 
cunium and Deva (or Cheſter) for 54 miles, divided into three 
ſtations at the diſtance of 18 miles from each other; for two of 
theſe fill it up to a ſufficient degree of exactneſs. Now, as a 
ſtation is dropped on the other fide of Mancheſter, and one put 
in here where there is no room for it, there is all the reaſon in 
the world to ſuppoſe, that a tranſpoſition has been made in the 
Iter, and that the « Fines inter Maximam et Flaviam“ ought to 
be inſerted between Cambodunum and Mancunium. 

Bur if ſo, we come at a great diſcovery relating to that diviſion 
which the Romans made of this iſland. Mr. Horſley has placed 
that part called Maxima Caeſarienſis, beyond the wall, and Flavia 
Caeſarienſis in Devonſhire and Cornwall; but if this be right, 
how is it poſſible that a ſtation could be upon the boundary be- 
twixt them? It is a little unfortunate, that what this monk hath 
joined together, Mr. Horſley (for want of ſeeing this uſeful old 
writer) ſhould have put ſo far aſunder! But let us ſee what au— 
thority he thought he had for ſo doing: this ſeems chiefly to be 
founded on a paſſage in Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxviii. cap. 3. 
where it is ſaid, that Theodoſius the Roman general in inte- 
« orum reſtituit civitates et caſtra multiplicibus damnis adflicta, 
« Inſtaurabat urbes et praeſidiaria caſtra, limiteſque vigiliis tue- 
« batur et practenturis, recuperatamque provinciam quae in ditio- 
nem ceſſerat hoſtium, ita reddiderat ſtatui priſtino, ut et recto- 
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„ principis.” This he underſtood of the wall built by Severus, 
and the chain of forts thereon; ſo making theſe the boundary 
and defence of the province of Valentia, and abandoning Maxima 
Caeſarienſis (which, according to this hypotheſis, muſt lie to the 
North of it) to the mercy of the enemy; but I do not think, that 
the words of Marcellinus will bear this partial conſtruction ; the 
expreſſions are general, “ in integrum reſtituit civitates et caſtra- 
« provinciam, quae in ditionem ceſſerat hoſtium, ita reddiderat 
« ſtatui priſtiuo, ut et rectorem legitimum haberet, et Valentia 
« deinde vocaretur arbitrio principis.” Here we ſee, that a whole 
province had been loſt, but recovered by Theodoſius, and reſtored 
to its antient ſtate, ſo as to admit of a governor, and the new 
name of Valentia. This province alſo, we muſt conclude, was 
what the Romans poſſeſſed moſt Northwardly in Great Britain 
about the year 367, when Theodoſius was made governor; but 
why ſhould it be confined to the South of the wall? There is no 
reaſon for ſuppoſing this on account of the Notitia mentioning 
no ſtations beyond the wall; for this, it is agreed, was not wrote 
till very low in the empire, as Mr. Horſley himſelf thinks, about 
the year 445, which was but one year before the Romans aban-- 
doned Britain; and though Theodoſius recovered part of Scot- 
land, it might, amidſt the vaſt ſtruggles of the Pits and Scots, be 
loſt again during the ſpace of more than ſeventy years: the filence 
of hiſtory is no objection to this, for this part of Roman hiſtory | 
in Britain is remarkably defective. 

Urox the whole, I am of opinion, that Mr. Horſley's map of 
the Roman diviſion of Britain 1s erroneous, and that we ought 
rather to follow that publiſhed by Mr. Bertram of Copenhagen. 
According to this, the Southern part of this iſland, diſtinguiſhed 
by a line drawn from the Severn to the Thames, was called 
Britannia Prima; the Weſtern part, or Wales, Britannia Secunda; 
the reſt of the kingdom, within a line drawn from the Humber 

4 | to 
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to the Ribble, Flavia Caeſarienſis; and all to the North of this, 


as far as the wall of Severus, Maxima Caeſarienſis; what lay be- 


yond this wall, as far as the aeſtuaries of Forth and Clyde, was 


called Valentia, when re- conquered by Theodoſius; but had been 


part either of Maxima Caeſarienſis, or Veſpatiana, which laſt was 
the moſt Northern part of the Roman provinces in Scotland. 


This Veſpatiana the Romans held but a ſhort time, having no 
barrier to defend it; but Valentia was held longer, becauſe ſe- 
cured by a wall, ſuppoſed to have been erected by Antoninus 
Pius; and it is this very wall which ſeems to be hinted at in the 
above quotation from Marcellinus, and not that of Severus. 

Tu concluſions I would draw from the above are, that the 
Southern boundary of Maxima Caeſarienſis ran along that ridge 
of hills which lie above Caſtleſhaw. That the ſtation called in 
Ravennas bv the name of Alunna is the ſame with the“ Fines 
inter Maximam et Flaviam' of Richard the Monk, though, 
by tome miſtake or other, this has been placed on the wrong 


fide of Mancunium or Mancheſter; and that Caſtleſhaw is the 


very place which the Romans ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Alunna, aud ſometimes by that of the“ Fines inter 


« Maximam et Flaviam;“ theſe laſt being in the neighbourhood” 


of the former. And in confirmation of the above, I beg leave to 
obterve, that the country beyond the hills above Caſtleſhaw is, 
to this day, called Marſden, or more properly (as in old writings) 
Marchden, meaning the valley adjoining to the boundary; for 


marches are in Junius's Etymologicon defined to be“ confinia, 


& vel limites alicujus territorii.“ Here is allo a remarkable round 


copped hill, called March hill, which probably did once mark 


out the limits between the two above-mentioned provinces. 
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XLVI. On Us antient Campodonum ; by the Rev. Mr. 


Watſon, Miniſter of Ripponden, Yorkſhire, 


Read February 27, 1766. 
N Smith's edition of Bede's Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England, 
| p. 96. are the following words: “ Attamen in Campodono, 
g ubi tunc etiam villa regia erat, fecit (Paulinus) baſilicam, quam 
« poltmodum pagani, a quibus Aeduini rex occiſus, cum tota 
« eadem villa ſuccenderunt.” This Campodonum Camden, and 
others on his authority, have thought was the ſame as the Cam- 
bodunum mentioned in the ſecond Iter of Antonine, which they 
have placed at Caſtle- Hill near Almonbury, 1 in the Weſt-Riding 
of Yorkſhire. | 
Bur, unfortunately for this opinion, it is far from clear that 
Caſtle Hill, near Almonbury, was the Cambodunum of the Ro- 
mans; for the ground, in its preſent appearance, has nothing of 
the Roman, taſte about it; there have been no coins, altars, or 
other relics of that people found there; and, what 1s more, no 
Roman military way goes near it. The following ground plan 
of the works there will aſſiſt us in finding out whether it was 
likely to be a Roman ſtation or not. 
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Tux above fortifications were contrived ſo as to take in the 
whole compaſs of the hill, ſo that the form is very irregular; it 
is obſervable, however, that the corners are rounded, though they 
were capable of being ſquare, which laſt, I think, was almoſt the 
conſtant method of the Romans, when the ground would admit 
of it; thus in Pitiſcus, at the word Caſtra, we read, Romani 
« veteres quadrata tantum (caſtra) et quadra oblonga probaverunt; 
« jlla cum duabus, haec cum quatuor legionibus res gereretur. 
« Neque ab hac ratione defecerunt poſteriores, quamvis varium 
« admodum acciperent numerum legionum.” The exceptions 
to this are ſo few that they are not to be relied upon. 

Tux openings in their ſtations were four gates, which generally 
were placed at equal diſtances from the angles; the above, how- 
ever, is divided into three parts, by two great ditches;. one of 
which runs through the middle, the other near one of the ends, 
and both communicate with that which ſurrounds the whole; by 
which means the area at A, on the fide of Almonbury, is almoſt 
as large as both the others. As the aſcent to this was the eaſieſt, 
it was the moſt open to an attack ; but if the ſoldiers were beat 


from hence, there was an opening into the ſecond diviſion, which. 


overlooked the firſt; and, being defended by a ditch of about 
fifteen yards, well fortified, and of a conſiderable depth, was con- 
ſequently ſtronger than the other; if, however, the men were 


alſo driven from this, there was ſtill another opening left into the 


laſt, which, though the leaſt, was certainly by much the 
ſtrongeſt ; for beſides ſuch. a ditch as the above, this commanded 
both the other diviſions; was fixed on the ſteepeſt part of the hill; 
and, if one may judge from the preſent appearance of the ground, 
had the moſt conſiderable works upon it. All this ſeems well 
enough contrived where nothing was to be conſulted but de- 
fence; but muſt be ill- judged where a ſettlement was intended 
to continue; for the inhabitants would neceſſarily feel the in- 
convenience 
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convenience of having but one gate, which is all the nature of 
this hill would allow of. FOAM 
Ir was not common for the Romans to have their ſtations on 
ſo, high a piece of ground as this, except in caſes of danger 
or diſtreſs. Hyginus, in his book de Caſtrametatione, ſays, 
« Primum locum habent (caſtra) quae ex campo in eminentiam 
« Jeniter attolluntur; ſecundum, quae in plano conſtituuntur; ter- 
e tium, quae in colle ; quartum, quae in monte; quintum, quae 
in loco neceſſario.“ The reafons for all which are given us 
by the Annotator on this antient author; in particular, on the 
fourth ſort (ſuch as we are now examining) he ſays, “ Tuta haec 
« quidem, ſed propter metùs ſuſpicionem, difficiliorem frumen- 
« tationem, aquationem, et pabulationem, nec non equitatiis in- 
'« commoda, tam ad pugnam quam victum, interdum non op- 
„ tima;” adding, that theſe were firſt uled by Fabius when he 
was labouring to reſtore the fallen ſtate of Rome; but what was 
right on that occaſion might not be fo on others; in fact, that 
brave, heroic people, choſe rather to truſt to ſuch works as they 
threw up with their own hands, near ground, on which, if they 
thought fit, they could conveniently draw out to fight, making 
their camps and ſtations ſufficiently ſtrong to prevent a ſurprize, 
or to defend themſelves in, till aſſiſtance could be had, rather than 
fortify ſuch faſtneſſes as would thew they were afraid of the enemy. 
Tk ſame writer, Hyginus, ſays alſo, “ Flumen five tontem 
e habere debent in qualicunque poſitione;“ but Caſtle Hill is 
near neither river nor brook, and, what is worſe, does not afford 
even a fingle ſpring upon it, This indeed would tend to prove, 
that no body ever remained long upon it; if the foundation of 
ſtrong walls did not remain, and if there was not a tradition, 
that the water which ſupplied the garriſon was brought by pipes, 
more than a mile, from an higher piece of ground than this, 
called Ludhill, which in the Anglo-Saxon language ſignified the 
 Water-hill; and, having a Saxon name, is a further argument, 
| that 
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that this was a ſettlement of that people. The ſame tradition 


ſays alſo, that when this fortreſs was beſieged, a deſerter diſcloſed 


to the enemy in what manner the pipes were laid, who cutting 
the ſame, the garriſon was ſoon obliged to ſurrender. 


Tuts reaſons, I think, render it probable, that Caſtle Hill, 


near Almonbury, was not a Roman, but a Saxon fortification, and 
conſequently not the Campodonum of Bede. It muſt be owned, 
indeed, that the Saxons did frequently ſettle within thoſe walls 
which the Romans had conſtrued, making ſuch alterations as 
were agreeable to their own taſte and ſkill in military affairs; but 
there are not ſufficient data to conclude they did here. Nothing 
ſeems to prove it to have been a Roman ſtation at all; but ſeveral 
arguments may be produced to ſhew that it was thrown up as a 
barrier to ſecure the kingdom of Northumbria from the incurſious 
of the Mercians, and other powerful neighbours, 

King Alfred, in his tranſlation of Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
into the Saxon language, renders Campodonum by the word Do- 
nafelda, which Gale ſuppoſed was Tanfield near Rippon, for no 
other reaſons that I know of, but becauſe there was ſomething of 


a likeneſs between the two names, and Tanfield was not far from 


the river Swale, in which we had juſt before been told that 
Paulinus baptized, who alſo built a church in Campodonum. 


But it ſeems not to follow from the words of Bede, that Paulinus 


did baptize 1 in any river near Campodonum. They are theſe, 
« In provincia Deirorum, ubi ſaepius manere cum rege ſolebat, 
« (Paulinus) baptizabat in fluvio Sualva, qui vicum Cataractam 
e praeterfluit, Nondum enim oratoria vel baptiſteria in ipſo 
« exordio naſcentis ibi eccleſiae poterant aedificari. Attamen 
in Campodono, ubi tunc etiam villa regia erat, fecit Baſilicam.“ 
Which ! thus underſtand, that in the province of Deira, Pau- 
linus, who. uſed frequently to reſide there with the king, was 
obliged to baptize in the river Swale, which ran by Catarick (then 
probably one of the Royal Vills, or fortified ſtations of king Ed- 

Vol. I. 6g | wan), 
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win), for as yet there could not be erected oratories or baptiſ- 
teries in the infancy of the church there; but in Campodonum, 
which was alſo another royal vill, this Paulinus built a church, 
in which, no doubt, the converts were baptized, and not, as be- 
fore, in the running ſtream. This rather ſhews that Campodo- 
num was at ſome great diſtance from the Swale, and in a part of 
the country where Chriſtianity was better planted; and therefore 
Tanfield is not very likely to be the ſame as Donafelda. 

Bur to come to the point. In the Saxon Chronicle publiſhed 
by Gibſon, p. 29, we read, Anno 633, Edwinus Rex fuit inter- 
e fetus a Ceadwalla, et Penda in Hethfelda.” Bede alſo and 
Henry of Huntingdon aſſert the fame. This Hethfeld Lam- 
bard, Gibſon, and others, have fixed at Hatfield, a few miles from 
Doncaſter; and not without reaſon, for this lay on the borders of 
the antient kingdom of Northumbria, where it is likely that Ed- 
win the king thereof would meet his invaders: here are alſo the 
remains of large intrenchments; and what is remarkable, ſome 
writers have called this place Hethfield, and others Hatfield; as 
an inſtance of the firſt, ſee Hearne's laſt edition of Leland's Iti- 
nerary; and of the ſecond Henry of Huntingdon, Fabian, &c. 

Tre ſame account likewiſe in Bede, which tells us that the 
Pagans flew Edwin, informs us, that they burnt the church 
which. Paulinus built, together with the royal villa. where it. 
ſtood. If any ſituation, therefore, in the neighbourhood of Hat- 
field, will anſwer to the names of Campodonum and Donafelda, 
it will be more reaſonable to fix it there, than to look for it at 
any very diſtant place; but theſe names correſpond in a moſt re- 
markable manner with that of Doncaſter, which ſignifies the 
camp, or ſtation, on the river Don, or Dun. The Romans, who 
ſettled there, called it Danum; and, after them, the Saxons, Don- 
caſter; well, therefore, may king Alfred be ſuppoſed to call the 
ground or country Donafelda, which adjoined to this river and 


Ration; for the Saxon word Feld is in Somner's Dictonary ren- 
dered 
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dered by Campus; and this, Bede, who was obliged to give it a 
Latin ſound and termination, as he wrote in that language, has 
well enough expreſfed by Campodonum. 

Taz conclufions to be drawn from the above interpretation 
are, that the Saxons ſettled on the Roman ſtation of Danum, now 
called Doncaſter; that it was part of the barrier of the kingdom 
of Northumbria, that Paulinus, . who was archbiſhop of York, 
built here a church, when yet he could not do the ſame at or near 
Catarick, though both ſeem to have been occaſionally honoured 
with the preſence of King Edwin; and that conſequently Chriſ- 
tianity was ſooner, or at feaſt more extenfively, received here, 
than in the more Northern parts of the kingdom; that this town 

and church were both burned, after the battle of Hatfield, by 
the Britons and Mercians, in the year of Chriſt 633, and Chriſ- 


tianity for ſome time diſcouraged there, till the year 6 55» when 
Penda was defeated, and ſlain, at Winmoor, near Leeds in York- 


ſhire. And I will add, that poſſibly Caſtle-Hill near Almon- 
bury was deſtroyed ſoon after the death of Edwin; for, after the 
account of his being killed in Hethfield, the Saxon Chronicle 
ſays, Deinde profecti ſunt Ceadwalla et ads ac devaſtabant 
*« totam Northymbrorum terram.” 
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XLVII. 4 Roman Inſcription upon a Rock at Shawk 
Quarries, in Great Dalſton, Cumberland; explained 
by Biſhop Lyttelton, in a: Letter to the Society. 


Read March 26, 1767. 
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GENTLEMEN, . 258 Clifford- ſtreet, Mareh 26, 1767. 


HE drawing I now lay before you, contains a Roman 
inſcription on a rock, fituated at a place called Shawk 
Quarries, near Roſe Caſtle in Cumberland, which has hitherto - 
been overlooked by all our antiquaries, even by my famous pre- 
deceſſor Biſhop Nicholfon, though ſo near to his own manſion, 

and within his own- manor of Dalſton: I read it thus, 

LEGIONIS SECVNDAE AVGVSTAE 

| MILITES POSVERVNT. 
COHORS TERTIA—COHORS QVARTA. 

WHarT to make of the ſtrange ſcrolls that accompany this in- 
ſcription, and of the two lines chiefly conſiſting of perpendicular 
ſtrokes 
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ſtrokes that incloſe the words; “ cohors tertia, cohors quarta,“ 
1 know not; but certainly they were the work of a later age, 
and probably of men who laboured at theſe quarries, merely for 
amuſement; though it ſeems to have been rather a laborious 
amuſement, for this part of the rock is full five yards in height, 


acceſſible only by ladders, and the ſtone goons, hard, in which. 


theſe marks and lines are inſculpt. 


RoMAN inſcriptions on rocks are very rare in Britain, and in- 


deed throughout Europe, which renders this before you more 


worthy conſideration, I know of none that have been diſcovered 
in England, except one at Helbecke Scar near Brampton in 


this county, and' three at Crawdundale Wathe near Kirkby 


Thor in Weſtmorland. Another, indeed, is ſaid, in the ad- 
ditions to Camden, to have been inſcribed on a rock near Na- 


worth in Cumberland, called Leage Crag; but Mr. Horſley tells 


us, upon enquiry after it, he learned that it was utterly defaced. 


We have all theſe inſcriptions, except the laſt, faithfully de- 


ſcribed in Horſley; and the purport of them 1s ſo very ſimilar to 


this at Shawk, that it would be lofs of time to mention them 
particularly. Three out of the four appear to have been the 


work of the ſecond Auguſtan legion, which, together with the 
twentieth legion, was employed under the Emperor Severus in 
building the Roman wall about the years 207 or 208, according 


to Mr, Horſley's conjecture. 


THe author of the additions to Camden: concurs in opinion 
with Horſley, that the quarries at Helbeck Scar and Leage Crag 


afforded the Romans a ſupply of ſtones for building the famous 


wall; and the quarries at Crawdundale Wathe for their buildings 


at Kirkby Thor, where they had a very conſiderable ſtation; and 


that upon theſe occaſions, they left inſcriptions behind them. 


This conjecture is much ſtrengthened by the ſtrong reſemblance 


which Horſley obſerved,. both as to nature and colour, between 
the ſtone of Helbeck quarry aud that of the Roman wall through- 
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out great part of Cumberland. He alſo adds, that the inhabi- 
tants near the place continue to call it the Ola 

I wave ſome ſuſpicion, that if the old ſtone quarries ſituate 
in that part of Northumberland which lies contiguous to the 
Roman wal were carefully examined, ſimilar infcriptions might 
be diſcovered; for the ſame motives which led the builders of 
the famous wall to leave their names and memorials on the Cum- 
berland rocks and quarries, from whence the ſtone was procured, 
would induce them to do the like near that part of the wall 
which lies near Northumberland, where the ſtones for — 
were alſo in like manner procured. 

THe quarries at Shawk, where this inſeription remains, are at 
this day the moſt famous in all the country, and by the immenſe 


quantity of ſtones which appear to have been taken from them, 


muſt certainly have been worked for ſeveral ages. There is no 
doubt, therefore, but that the Romans uſed them; and if not for 
the building that part of the wall which lies towards Burgh, or 
Bulneſs, yet for their ſtation at Olenacum, or Old Carliſle, near 
adjoining, or elſe for Luguballia, or the preſent Carlifle. 

Beyore I conclude this letter, I muſt obſerve, that the inſcrip- 
tion on the Helbeck Scar is placed, like this at Shawk, a conſi- 
derable height above the ſurface of the ground on which the 
rock ſtands, and conſequently difficult of acceſs, and yet, in Mr, 
Camden's time, who deſcribes it, the words ** Officiuc Rocha- 
„ norve” were legible juſt on the right fide of the Roman in- 
ſcription, though now indeed much defaced. This, like the 
ſcroll, &c. which accompanies the Shawk inſcription, muſt have 
been the work of a later hand; and, by the form of the letter m, 
1 ſhould pronounce it of the early Norman age. A human face 
is inſculped alſo juſt over the firſt word of the Roman inſcription, 
which is repreſented both in Camden and Horfley far leſs rude 
than it really is; for it appears on the ſtone almoſt as barbarous 

as 
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as that which we ſee juſt below the Shawk Inſcription. _ I am, 
Gentlemen, with the moſt perfect eſteem and reſpect, 
Your moſt obedient Servant, 
CHA. CARLISLE. 


- 


XLVII. On the antient Camelon, and the Picts; by 
My. Walker. 


In a Letter to the Biſhop of CarLisLE. 


Read May 28, 1767. 


My Lonp, 


INCE my laſt, T have not had an occaſion of ſeeing old 
Taylor ; but he is ſtill alive and well, and I hope ſoon to have 
an, opportunity of, viſiting him, when I ſhall. take care to have. 
the fulleſt account of him I can poſſibly. obtain Lal. 

I nave written to the miniſter of Falkirk, in whoſe pariſh. 
are the remains of the antient city Camelon, to be informed con- 
cerning 


8 


[a] The following account of this old man was accordingly received from Mr. 
J. Walker and J. Wells, gth April, 1767, and read to the Society: 

John Taylor, fon of Barnabas or Bernard (he calls him Barny) Taylor, by 
his wife Agnes Watſon, was borrin Garry Gill in the pariſh of Aldſton in Cum- 
berland. His father was a miner, and died when John was only four years old. 

John, when only nine years old, was ſet to work at dreſſing lead ore, which he 


followed for two years at two-pence a day: he then went below ground to afliſt | 


the miners in removing the ore and rubbiſh, and had been thus employed for three 
or four years, when the great ſolar eclipſe, — called the Mirt Monday, hap · 


pe ned, viz. on the * of March 1652; he being then at the bottom of a ſhaft or 


* 3 ys | | pit, 


232 n the antient Camelon, and the Pits, 
cerning the Pi&tiſh inſcriptions, ſaid to be found there. If the 
report be true, and if they are remarkable, I propoſe to viſit them 
myſelf when I go to Edinburgh in May, to our General Aſſem- 

bly, 


- 


pit, was defired by the man at the top to call thoſe below to come out, be- 
cauſe a black cloud had darkened the ſun fo, that the birds were falling to the 
earth. And this, which he always relates with the ſame circumſtances, is the only 
event he can relate by which his age may be aſcertained. He continued to work 
in the mines at Aldſton till he was about 26 years of age, when he was employed 
by one Doubledice, a quaker, in the lead mines at Black-Hall in the bifhoprick of 
Durham, where having wrought nine or ten years, he was ſent by him to view, 
and make a report of, ſome mines in the iſland of Iſlay; and was afterwards em- 
ployed there as a miner and overſeer for ſeven or eight years. Upon leaving this. 
place he returned to the North of England, and wrought at mines there and in the 
South of Scotland in a wandering manner, for many years, till he engaged himſelf 
in 1707 to work at the mint in Edinburgh, in coining the Scots money into 
Britiſh, The coinage being finiſhed, he went again. to Iſlay, and in 1709 married 
his only wife, being then, as he ſays, between fixty and ſeventy, He continued as 
a miner in Iſlay till 19 30, when he came to Glaſgow ; and, leaving his family there, 
went to the mines at Strontian in Argyleſhire, where he t about two 1 
and being ſeized with the ſcurvy, occaſioned by feeding on ſalt provifions and 
drinking fpirits, he returned to Glaſgow; and in 1433 came to Lead Hills, where 
he wrought conſtantly in the mines till 1752; but ftill has the profits of a bargain 
(about 8 or 101. per ann.) from the Scots mine company, which ſupports him com- 
fortably. 

His wife bore him nine children in Iſlay, four of which died young. His eldeft, 
a daughter, born in 1710, was married, and died in 1735. Two ſons and two 
daughters are alive in this place (Lead Hills) and all married except the youngeſt, 
a ſon, born in 1730. His wife died in 1758. 

He was always a thin ſpare man, about five feet four inches high, black haired, 
ruddy faced and long viſaged. His diet was always fleſh, and the ſtrongeſt he 
could procure; his drink malt liquor, and he would not refuſe a hearty bottle 
when it came in his way, though he could never be called a drunkard. His ap- 
petite was always remarkably good; and when obliged to go to work at midnight (as. 
the miners often are) he could make as hearty a meal . of fat beef or mutton then as at 
midday.— His appetite is ſtill good, and he mufl have a glaſs of ſpirits once or twice 
a day to warm his ſtomach, as he expreſſes it. H fight and hearing are not 


greatly. 
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bly [4]. The place is diſtant from Edinburgh about twenty-four 
miles, and was originally a Roman town, being ſituate towards 
the Eaſtern extremity of the wall of Antoninus Pius. Upon the 
retreat of the Romans it became the capital of the PiQiſh king- 
dom; but Abernethy, ſituate on the banks of the Tay, was their 
chief ſeat during the later times of their monarchy. Camelon is 
the Guidi of Bede; and the place on which it ſtood, about half a 
mile from Falkirk, has been always known by the appearance of 


ruins, and the foundations of buildings. Buchanan relates, lib. 
iv. that a few years before his hiſtory was written, that is, about 


greatly impaired; and his hair is not more grey than that of moſt people at the age 
of 50; though his eye-brows, which are remarkably buſhy, and his beard, are en- 
tirely white. His memory is pretty well, and he relates the different tranſactions 
of his life with great diſtinctneſs and a good deal of ſpirit, —In cold weather he 
lies much abed, but in the warm months he walks about with a tick, and is very 
little bowed down.—In October laſt he walked from his own houſe to Lead Hills 
(a computed mile), and having entertained his children and . children in a 
public houſe, returned the ſame day. 

The firſt ſickneſs he remembers to have had (for the ſmall- pox he had in his in- 
fancy) was about the year 1924, when he was ſeized with a dyſentery, He had a 
fever in the Highlands, which was attended with one rematkable circumſtance. 
Having been let blood, the wound broke open, and was not obſerved till the blood 
had run through the bed and floor into a lower room. The ſcurvy, which feized 
him there, continued to afflift him for ſeveral years after he came to Lead Hills; 
and during his wife's illneſs, in February 1758, he catched cold, and was ſeized 
with a diarrhaea, attended with feveriſh ſymptoms, which brought him veiy low. 
But ſince his recovery, he has not had the leat complaint, nor does he remember 
to have had any ſickneſs but what is above mentioned, —He never ſlept much; and 
he ſays, that, when he wrought in Durham, his buſineſs for four years was to at- 
tend a fire-engine;z during which time he was allowed no more than four hours 
ſleep in the 24, and he bore it very well. The miners are obliged to work at all 
hours, and he never found any difference of times with regard to working, ſleeping, 
or eating. 

[5] Mr. Atcheſon, Wader of Falkirk, SPEER Mr. Walker, chat there were 
no inſcriptions nor any letter on any of the ſtones found at Camelon, only a little 
carving on one or two of them, R. G. | | | 
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two hundred years ago, there were ſome veſtiges of the ſtreets 
remaining; that the walls were ſtill viſible in many places; and 
that, upon digging, ſquare ſtones were diſcovered, which were 
uſed for building in the neighbourhood. But, ſince his time, 
even theſe ruins have been ruined; though there is ſtill ſome 
appearance of the foundations of an antient city. 

PREviovs to the Roman invaſion, I am inclined to think, that 
there was no ſuch thing as any town in this country; and that 
the forts and ſtations of the Romans, upon their: retreat, gave 
riſe to moſt of our preſent towns in the South of Scotland. And 
though the Britains were a people much more civilized; and 
were in poſſeſſion of ſeveral conſiderable towns at Caeſar's ar- 
rival, yet, if I miſtake not, many of the preſent towns in Eng- 
land owe their riſe, in the ſame manner, to Roman ſettlements. 

I sHALL be very happy, if the inſcriptions ſaid to be dug up 
at Camelon ſhould turn out to be Pidtiſh, as I have long wiſhed 
for ſome ſatisfactory light in the hiſtory of the Pits, that me- 
morable, yet obſcure people; for never, ſurely, was there a Eu- 
ropean nation ſo loſt in oblivion, or of whom ſo few authentic 
traces remain, even in the country which they inhabited; inſo- 
much that one of our beſt Scots antiquaries, with whom I lately 
converſed, Lord Auchinleck, one of the judges, was plainly of 
your Lordſhip's ſentiments, in queſtioning if ever ſuch people 
exiſted, I mean, diſtin& from the Britiſh and Caledonians. 

Bishop Stillingfleet's opinion, I muſt own, however, always 
impreſſed me; that they were a Scandinavian race, originally 
« different, though afterwards in part exterminate, and in part 
« mixed with the Britiſh and Scots [5}.” 

Tur 


[4] The Scythians, who migrated Weſtward from the Palus Maeotis (their 
Halt ſettlement) were, in proceſs of tune, diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral names, too many 
| | to 
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Tux biſhop's antiquities I have not at hand, nor can I recollect 
preciſely all his arguments; but, from foreral notes before me, 
ſome of them written long ago, I ſhall mention thoſe things that 
have occurred to me which make for his opinion. 

I. Tux Scots hiſtorians, and Bede, give a circumſtantial ac- 
count of the firſt ſettlement of the Pits, a different race from the 
Britiſh, in Scotland. 

II. TwAaT Scotland, during the time of the Roman invaſion, 
ſubſiſted under two different monarchies, appears not only from 
all the Scots hiſtory we have of the times, but from Bede, from 
the moſt authentic writers, for an age or two, both before and 
after this aera, and even from the Roman writers. 

Is it not evident from Bede's authority alone, who lived while 
the Pictiſh nation ſtill ſubſiſted? 

III. EuxxkNius, in his panegyric to the Emperor Conſtantius, 
relates, that, before the firſt arrival of Caeſar in this iſland, the 


Britains had been accuſtomed to no other enemies but the Picts 


and Iriſh. 


to be enumerated here; and from many authorities it appears, that it was that na- 
tion of them who were the Getae, or Getes, that paſſed very rapidly, and in very 


early times, into Scandinavia, and overſpread Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and 
the iſlands of the Baltic. Of theſe, a colony, called the Picts, came into Britain 


and Ireland, and multiplied exceedingly i in both iſlands, and were a diſtin people; 
in the one, from the Jriſh Scots, and in the other, from the Britons and Caledonian 
Scots, who were the fame people with the Iriſh, Venerable Bede ſays, they came 
over from the Northern abodes in long boats: for it appears from a very ancient 
Iriſh record, that Heremon, the ſon of Mileſius, drove them out of Ireland into 
Scotland, which increaſed their numbers in the latter to a prodigious degree, from 
which expulſion there was not one left in Ireland; but they were a very formidable 
people in Britain many centuries after, 

Venerable Bede makes them a diſtin people in another place; in ch. i. of his 
Eccleſ. Hiſt. he ſays: © Procedente autem tempore, Britannia, poſt Britones et 
Pictos, Scotorum nationem in Pictorum parte recepit,” &c. 


H h 2 Note, 
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Note, Ar that period, and for a long time after, Scots and 
Iriſh were but different names of the ſame people. 

IV. Tue Pics, as Adamnanus ſtiles them, were Gentiles 
„ barbari,” till the arrival of Columba among them, an. 566, 
who was the firſt Chriſtian miſſionary received into their country, 
Whereas the Britons embraced Chriſtianity in the apoſtolic age, 
and the Scots about the end of the ſecond century. Is it to be 
ſuppoſed then, that the Picts would have rejected Chriſtianity 
for between three and four hundred years after it was adopted by 
the two adjoining nations, if they had not been widely different 
from them in their laws, manners, ſuperſtitions, and original? 

Tun Scandinavian nations ſhewed a greater averſion. to Chriſti- 
anity than any others in Europe. Norway did. not embrace it 
till the year 935, nor the Norwegian inhabitants of the W 
till the year 995. 

V. TaciTvs obſerves of the inhabitants of Calodonie, mean» 
ing the Pics, that their red hair denoted them to be of German 
offspring. But, had he been acquainted with the more northerly 
nations, it as ſtrongly argued them to be of Scandinavian extract; 
as that colour prevails ſtill more over all the kingdom of Norway, 
than even in Germany, and it ſtill ſubſiſts copiouſly in all the 
Pictiſh parts of Scotland, derived probably from the very peo- 
ple whom Tacitus deſcribes. Whereas the Highlanders are a 
black-haired people, except in the iſſes, where great numbers of 
them have the red hair and complexion of Scandinavia; and ac- 
cordingly theſe are known, by very clear tradition, to be the pro- 
geny of the Norwegians, who were long ſettled among them. 

Quaere. Are the antient Britiſh recorded as remarkable for 
having or wanting the red complexion? 

VI. Trar the Scots and Pits could not underſtand one an- 
other in their reſpective languages, is pretty certain, and I find 
one remarkable inſtance of it. Adamnanus, who was abbot of 


„ Iacolmkil, 
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Icolmkil, an. 665, and the fourth in ſucceſſion from the founder | 
Columba, in his life of that famous monk, publiſhed by Caniſius 
and Baſnage, relates, that when he paſſed over to the main land 
of Scotland, to preach the goſpel, for the. firſt time, to the Pictiſnh 
nation, he ſpoke to them by an interpreter. 

Now, ſo far as I can recollect, the Britiſh and Scots in | thoſe 
days had no occaſion for ſuch a medium. Their language could 
not then be ſo different. It was originally the ſame, and though 
ſince divided into the dialects of Breton, Corniſh, Welſh, Manks, 
Iriſh, and Galic, and greatly altered by diſtance of place and 
length of time, yet the natives of the fix countries can go near 
to underſtand one another to this day without an interpreter, 
Does not this ſtrongly inſinuate, that the language of the Pics 
was different from any diale& of the Britiſh? 

VII... THERE does not. exiſt, that I know of, any authentic 
monument of the language or characters of the Picts, nor even 
any certain account of the language or character they uſed. I 
ſuſpect, indeed, that their language was Scandinavian, and their 
character Runic; and, among other things, from this circum- 
ſtance, that all the Runic inſcriptions, diſcovered in Scotland, 
have been found in that part of the country which was occupied 
by the Picts. 

VIII. Taz bulk of thoſe words, uſually accounted Scots, I find 
provincial in ſome part or other- of England; .but the remaining 
words and expreſſions that are ſtrictly ſo, and which exiſt no 
where in England, I find: either in Sweden and Norway, or in 
France. The latter owing to our long connection with that 
kingdom; the former, if I miſtake not, to our Pictiſh predeceſſors. 

IX. Over all that part of Scotland which the Picts inhabited, 
many of the names of places and perſons are of Scandinavian 
extraction, and they are purer and more numerous, as we advance 
Northward, to where the Saxons did not penetrate. Theſe 
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names are widely different from thoſe in any other part of Britain, 
and a collection of them would plainly ſhew that they are not of 
Britiſh origin. 

A cu klous inſtance of the ſame nature, though foreign to the 
preſent ſubject, we have in this neighbourhood. The river Nith, 
at preſent the boundary between Galloway and Dumfrieſhire, 
was, of old, the. boundary between the Northumbrians of the 
Heptarchy, and the Scots. Accordingly, to this day, the names 
of the places on the one fide of the river are all Saxon, and on 
the other ſide Celtic. 

X. Tux height at which navigation ſubſiſted in Scandinavia 
in the very early ages, the migrating diſpoſition of its inhabitants, 
and the vicinity of Scotland, are circumſtances which add to the 
probability of their ſettlement in this country. | 

Tusk obſervations, my Lord, I have mentioned, not as a 
proof, but as probable arguments in favour of biſhop Stillingfteet's 
opinion; though archbiſhop Uſher takes the Pits and Caledo- 
nians for the ſame nation; and Camden conſiders the Picts only 
as the remote part of the uncivilized unreduced Britains. The 
diſcovery of any Pictiſh inſcriptions at Camelon would be a va- 
luable acquifition in this branch of antiquity, and would probably 
decide the queſtion concerning the origin of that nation. I ſhall 
not fail, therefore, to communicate to your Lordſhip the firſt 
ſatisfactory information I receive. 

BY looking into Adamnanus's Life of Columba, I was directed 
to the origin and etymology of the primacy of Armagh. He 
makes frequent mention of a monaſtery founded in Ireland by 
Columba, before he came into Scotland, by the name of Mo- 


e naſterium roboreti campi, et roboris campi,” and upon ſeveral 


occaſions deſcribes the anxiety which Columba entertained for 
its ſucceſs and proſperity. What place in Ireland was meant by 
this name, I could not deviſe, till looking into Bede, I found, he 


obſerves concerning the metropolian ſeat in Ireland, that it was 
called 
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called in the language of the Scots De Armach, or field of oaks, 
which is a flight alteration from the preſent Galic orthography 
c. the word fignifying an oak wood, which is darrach. The 
Monaſterium Roboretum® of Adamnanus is plainly the Latin 
tranſlation of this word, and, no doubt, the ſame place with the 
preſent Armagh [ec]. | 


i have the honour to be, with the higheſt teſpect, 


My Lord, 
| Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient : 
and moſt humble ſervant, . 
Moffat, April 28, 
1767. | JOHN WALKER. 


e] Armach cannot be derived from the. word for an oak, and the place of its 
growth, in the Iriſh tongue; becauſe the word for an oak is duir, and ſometimes 
dairvre. Armach is compounded of two words without the leaſt mutilation, arm 
and mach; arm ſignifies arma arms, and mach a place, country, or territory; ſo that 
it is moſt naturally <* a place of arms.” 

As to Venerable Bede's appellation, the particle de is only a prepoſitive particle, 
as is practiſed now in many local titles, and always was both in Latin and French: 
and, if taken away, it leaves the armach intire; whereas if dair was the firſt part of 
this compound word, and the & taken away, it would be changed to airmach, which 
would ſignify an airy place, inſtead of a place of oaks. This ſhews, that the writer 
of Columba's life was miftaken, who ſhould have rendered the Armach Armorum 
% camp1,” inſtead of Roboris campi.” | | 
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XLIX. Diſſertation Litteraire ſur une Colonie Egip- 
tiene erablie q Athenes: Preſentee d illuſtre Aca- 


demie des Antiquaires de Londres, Par Fred. 
Samuel Schmidt de Berne. 


Read February 18, 1762. 


E trouve un plaiſir ſenſible à rechercher l' origine des arts et de; 
ſciences, et à ſuivre les progres qu'ils ont fait ſucceſſivement 
dans les tems de la plus haute antiquitè. Je les vois naiſſans et 
comme au berceau en Egipte; je les conſidere des là portes en Grece, 


ou ils montent inſenſiblement au plus haut * de perfection. 
Ex Egipte j'admire une noble ſimplicité dans les arts, jointe 


a une grande fſolidite, En Grece, j' y remarque beaucoup d' art, 
de feu, et une heureuſe hardieſſe. 

Dans les ſciences, je vois le ſombre, le miſterieux Egiptien 
couvrir ſes dogmes d'un voile Epais, repandre Vobſcurite et les 
tenebres ſur fa doctrine: d' un autre c0te jobſerve le Grec, amateur 
des nouveautes, faiſant tous les jours des changemens a ſa theo- 
logie, ajoutant, retranchant a ſa fantaiſie, et embrouillant ſi fort 
cette ſcience, qu'elle ſe trouve aujourd'hui remplie de toutes ſortes 
de contradictions et d' abſurdités. 

Mats à travers ces changemens, je reconois toujours les Dieux 
Egiptiens dans la Grece. Malgre tout ce que les Grecs ont pi 
faire pour cacher Porigine de leur theologte, il eſt aiſe de lever le 
maſque, et de decouvrir qu'ils ont regu leur culte des Egiptiens. 
Il eſt aiſe auſſi de demontrer, que c'eſt a VEgipte que la Grece 
eſt redevable des arts. 

Po u ſe convaincre de cette verite, il n'y a qu'a a lire Fexcellent 


ouvrage de Mr. le Comte de Caylus, qui fait voir en tant d'en- 
droits, 
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droits, avec Evidence, Vaffinite des monumens Egi Ou avec ceux 
des anciens Grecs. 

TRANSPORT ES vous en Grece, examines \% comme elle etoit 
dans l'antiquitè la plus reculee; vous y verrez celebrer les miſtères 


d'Ifis et d' Oſiris, tout comme ils etoient en Egipte: vous verres 


les Atheniens offrants, au lieu de boeufs, des gate aux qui en avoient 


Yempreinte, de l'eau, au lieu du vin, conformement aux rits Egip- 


tiens; vous verrez ce meme peuple ſe ſervant de monoies ſur les- 
quelles ſont repreſentes les Sphynx, animaux emblematiques des 


Egiptiens. Vous ne verrez que des ſtatũes de bots, d'une attitude 


ſimple, et le plus ordinairement terminees en gaine; en un mot, 
vous ne croirez point que vous ſoiez en Grece, mais onal en 


Egipte. 


Crx affinits eſt fi grande et fi manifeſte, que e ne peut 


nier qu'on n'en puifle inferer avec raiſon, qu'il y a eu une comu- 
nication entre ces deux peuples; ſoit qu'elle ſe ſoit faite par les 
Thraces, anciens coloniſtes Egiptiens, qut enſuite allerent s'etablir 
en Grece, come je Pai prouve dans une diſſertation ſur ce ſujet : 


ſoit quelle doive ètre atribuee aux Egiptiens eux memes, qui en 


diferens tems ont conduit des colonies en Grece, comme ſont celles 


d' Argos et d'Ath&nes. C'eſt de cette derniere colonie que je me 


propoſe de traiter dans cette diſſertation. 

. Je n'ai point deſſein d'entrer dans tout le detail, ou cette ma- 
tiere me paroit naturellement inviter; mais je me bornerai platot 
a Yexamen des preuves les plus ſenſibles et les plus fortes, qui 
etabliſſent cette colonie: telles que ſont, 1. les. témoignages des 


anciens auteurs: 2. les rois d'Athenes Egiptiens: 3. le culte de 


Minerve d'Athenes, le mEme que celui de Mitha ou Minerve 
Egiptienne honoree à Sais. | 

I. PLATON, ce grand philoſophe, au quel perſone ne Guroit 
refuſer crolance, aſſure, que les Saites [a] ont une predileQion 


[a] Edition de Serranus, Tome III. pag. 21. cet auteur dit des Saites, pane d 
Feb inne rad riya ri ius dt & Padiv. 
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pour les Atheniens, et qu'ils ſont en quelque fagon leurs parents. 
Procle, dans ſes commentaires ſur le paſſage du Timé [o, que je 
viens de citer, ajoute que les anciens ſont partages à ce ſujet z que 
Calliſthènes et Phanodemus [e] avangoietit que les Saites Egip- 
tiens Etoient une colonie des Atheniens ;. qu'au contraire Theo- 
pompus [d] ſoutenoit ſans vanits, aĩant uniquement egard au vrai, 
que les Atheniens ctoieut une colonie Egiptienne des Saites. II 
avoit de ſon cdte le temoignage des Egiptiens, qui, entre plufieurs 
colonies ſorties de leur pais, ſe vantoient a juſte titre d'en avoir: 
conduit une a- Athenes[e], Diodore de Sicile nous l'aprend, en 
diſant: . On afffire que les Atheniens ſont une colonie des Saites, . 
e peuples de PEgipte.” Cet auteur s' tend fort au long 1a deſſus, 
en alleguant toutes les. raiſons ſur leſquelles ce ſentiment eſt 
fonde, Je les citerai à meſure que jen aurai beſoin, dans le cours 
de cette diflertation, et je tacherai de prouver, que Diodore a trop 
ccoute Patabition, et l'amour propre des Grecs,. lors qu'en finiſ- 
ſant cet article il dit: “ Voila. de: quoi ceuxci ſe vantent, avec: 
« plus de zele, a mon avis, pour la gloire de leur nation, que 
pour la verite, en ajoutant,. que la magnificence de leurs-rois, 
e et le nombre prodigieux des premiers habitans de I Egipte a 
* ete la cauſe des tranſmig rations que nous venons de marquer, et 
« de pluſieurs autres, que nous paſſons ſous ſilence; parceque nous 
« ne les voions ſouteniies d'aucune preuve afles ſenſible, ou at- 
e teſtes par aucun monument afles- certain.“ 

II. LR conducteur de cette colome de Saites etoit: Cecrops; 
Jean Tfetzes Vaſſire dans ces vers (F]: 


[.5] Procle. liv. i. p. 30. 
[c] Epitre d' Apoll. Thyaneus aux Saftes. 
Ja] Eusebe P. Evang. x. 10. p. 491. 


Je] Ed. de Weſſeling. Tom. I. Iiv. i. ch. 33. Kal rag all i pam d col 


ub Tcei roy rd i Alla. 
(1 Var. Hiſt, Chil, xviii. ver. 28. 


« Ut 
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« Ut autem a Sai urbe Aegyptia, 
« Poſt Ogygium illud diluvium, 
« Cecrops venit Athenas Graeciae [g]. 


Sans m'arreter A un fait auſſi conu, je ticherai de prouver ſa 
yerits par la langue Cofte, en demontrant, que le nom de Cecrops 
eſt Egiptien, ce qui eſt le plus ſir argument pour prouver que 
I'Egipte eſt le pais, don ce heros vint s'ètablir a Athenes. 
Cxckops Etoit prononce en Egipte Cecrop, car il eſt certain, 
que c toit la cotume des Grecs d'ajouter la lettre s à la fin d'un 
mot finiſſant par p; ainſi au lieu de Pelop, les Grecs diſoient 
Pelops, et dans un autre cas Pelopa, preuve que la lettre 5 neſt 
pas de Feſſence du mot, Cecrop, en Egiptien gig pee Sigraph, 
fignifie canjunctio, miſtio, complexio (Y]. Ceſt efetivement le nom 
que les anciens donnoient a Cecrops, qui eſt apelle A. is, ceſt à 
dire . duplicis et mixtae naturae, et il exprime au juſte le mot de 
| Sigraph Egiptien. Les auteurs, qui nous apprennent que Cecrops 
a été appelle de ce nom, ſont en grand nombre; mais ils diferent 
beaucoup quant a Pexplication qu'ils en donent. Il y en a qui 
eroient qu'il porte ce nom, parce qu'il a eu en haut la forme d'un 
homme, et en bas celle d'un ſerpent. Ariſtophane [i] paroit favo- 
riſer cette expoſition en ſalutant Cecrops de cette maniere: 


q Kexpol, is, avaZ, ro 
pg Wodwv dero idu. 
D'aurREs afftirent, que c'eſt parce qu'il fut le premier qui 


inſtitua a Athenes le mariage. Ante Deucalionis tempora,“ dit 
Juſtin [&]. + Athenae regem habuere Cecropem, quem, ut omnis 


| [8] V. auſſi Suidas, Cedrenus, et prineipalement Meurſius de Regg. Athenienſ. 
iv. i. ch. 6. | 
[5] n-61g,paq, miſtio, c $a Kircheri Scala, 476. 
[i] Veſp. 444. 
[4] Hit. liv. il. 6. 
Ii 2 | « fabuloſa 
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« fabuloſa eſt antiquitas, biformem tradidere, qui. primus marem 
* foeminae matrimonio junxit.“ 

IL y en a enfin qui diſent que c'eſt à cauſe de fa grandeur gi- 
ganteſque, par laquelle il ſurpaſſoit de la moitié les autres homes; 
ou peut-etre parce qu'il ſavoit les deux langues, la Greque et 
I' Egiptienne. 

Voici des vers de Jean Tſetzes a ce ſujet [/]. 


Primus omnium in Attica regnat Cecrops,. 

Primus qui (A:pvy;) biformis dictus fuit, in hunc modum; 
Vel quod magnitudine duorum hominumproceritatem aequaret, 
Vel quod Graecae linguae et Aegyptiae peritus, &c.“ 


Toutes les explications, que je viens de raporter, peuvent avoir 
leur fondement et conviennent au mot Sigraph, ou Ay; il fe 
peut meme, que ſuivant la conjecture de Milord Comte de Win- 
chilſea [m], on doit expliquer, ſur ce fondement, les doubles tetes 
qu'on voit fur quelques medailles d* Athènes. Ces tEtes adoſſces, 
repreſentations emblematiques, paroifſent Etre d'origine Egip- 
tienne, dou elles furent portees en Grece et en Etrurie; leur ex- 
plication eſt fort obſcure, et je nai rien de nouveau à ajouter ſur 
leur ſujet, à ce qui en a été dit en dernier lieu par Mr. le Comte 
de Caylus [u]. 
L' ARRIVEE de Cecrops à Athenes eſt le commencement de 
I'Ere Attique, et la principale date des Marbres de Paros. Ce 
cher et precieux monument de la chronologie ancienne met Ce- 
crops 373 ans avant la priſe de Troie. Euſebe le met 375. Syn- 
celle, au contraire, 616. Mais de quel authorite peut Etre cet au- 
teur, quand il eſt en contradiction avec les marbres d'Arundel, 
avec Euſebe, et avec Cenſorin, qui après Theureuſe reſtitution ſo] 

[1] V. Hiſt. Chil. ver. 18. 

m] Haym Teſoro Britannico, part i. pag. 156. 


In] Tom. II. pag. 149. 
([o] Reſtitution Chron. d'un endroit de Cenſorin par Mr. Boivin aint dans les 
Mem, de Lit, de PAc. R. des Inſc. Tom, IV. pag. 33, et ſuivantes. 


qu'en 


e oa oops et bor es a oe 
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qu'en a fait Mr. Boivin, met un peu moins de 409 ans, depuis 
Cerops juſqu' a la priſe de Troie. L'arrivee de ce coloniſte Egip- 
tien peut donc etre placee avec Selden et Marſham [?] dans Pan- 
nee 3132 de la periode Julienne. 

Hoxoz1vs, Freculphus, et Auguſtin, diſent, que le peuple 
d'Iſrael ſortit d'Egipte dans le tems que Cecrops règnoit a Athenes, 
ce qui convient a Pantiquite que je viens de donner à ce heros, 

CxcRors porta aux Grecs les coutumes et les rites Egiptiens; 
principalement le reſpe& pour les beEtes animes, dont il ne vouloit 
pas qu'on fit uſage pour les ſacrifices, Il defendoit de meme 
uſage du vin dans les ofrandes, ſuivant les coutumes des Egip- 


tiens, dont les egards pour les animaux, et l'horreur pour le vin 


ſont conus. C'eſt ainſi que Pauſanias[q] nous apprend, que Ce- 
crops n'a pas voulu qu'on immolat a ſon Dieu Jupiter des choſes 
qui euſſent eu la vie: mais ſeulment des liba, ferta, ou gateaux, 


que les Atheniens appelloient nns. 


Mais comment concilier ce que j*avance avec Euſebe [7], et plu- | 


fieurs autres anciens, qui diſent, que Cecrops ofrit des boeufs a 
« ſon dieuſs]?” Le grand Meurſius a parfaitement leve cette con- 
tradition apparente, en faiſant voir que ces IliAev, ou gateaux, des 
Atheniens [r], dont on ſe ſervoit dans les ſacrifices avoient des cor- 
nes, et que par cette raiſon on les apelloit des boeufs; qu'on leur 
donnoit cette figure, par ce qu'on les mettoit et ofroit a la place de 
ces animaux ſi honores en Egipte. C'eſt de cette fagon qu'on 
peut expliquer ce que Diogene Laërce [u] raconte, que ! Empedo- 
cle immola aux dieux un Boeuf, de miel, et de farine. 


[p] Marſham, & viii, Seld. Com. ſur les marbres d' Arundel. 

I] Arcadica. | 

Ir] Iſid. Hiſpal. Orig. viii. 11. 

] Cedrenus, Gotfridus Viterbienſis, Chron. partie i iv. de Regg. Athen. ch. 9. 
L.] Pollux, Liv. vi. ch. 11. Heſych. G85, dog wihHaſes. 


IA] Liv. viii. ch. 53. 
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Ox ne faiſoit point uſage du vin au rapport de Pauſanias Co] 
daus les ſacrifices de Jupiter, dont le culte fut introduit par Ce- 
crops. Ce heros eſt mis par cet endroit dans le Zodiaque, a la 
place de I Aquarius; c'eſt ce que Hygin ſæ] nous aprend, en diſant: 
« Eubulus autem Cecropem Aquarium eſſe demonſtrat, anti- 
e quitatem generis commemorans, et oſtendens, antequam vinum 
« traditum fit hominibus, aqua in facrificiis deorum uſos eſſe, et 
ante Cecropem regnaſſe quam vinum inventum fit,” Euripideſ y] 
met de meme la coupe de V Aquarius dans les mains de Cecrops. 


Ka] eoodus de Expo Juya|epwy EAR, 

Dxeipæg cunadf ce , Abmalan rug 

Ard Dj ros ius 1 6 ir TUCT| ita 

Kpaſypog £ g. 

« Ad januam vero Cecropem prope filias, 

% Involutum nodis, Athenienſium cujuſdam 
. «© Donarium; aureoſque in medio convivio 

4 Crateres ſtatuit.“ 


Pur ARE [Z] nous apprend, que les Egiptiens avoient le vin 
en horreur, le regardant come le ſang des impies, qui firent au- 
trefois la guerre aux dieux. C'eſt de Ia que vient Pabomina- 
tion [a] que les Mages, les Gnoſtiques, les Arabes, les Brach- 
manes, et les Moines de la Chine, ont pour le fruit des vignes; 
et c'eſt pour diſtinguer ſon peuple du reſte des nations idolatres, 
que Dieu a introduit ſous le Vieux Teſtament Vuſage du vin, 
auſſi frequent dans ſes ofrandes. 


w] In Atticis. 

[*] Poet. Aſtron, 

[y] In Tone, ver. 1165. 

[z] De If. Tom. II. pag. 353. 

[a] M. Michaelis s'etend fort au long à ce ſujet dans les Mem. de l' Acad. R. de 
Gottingen, Tom. IV. 108. dans une Diſſert. qui a pour titre, · De Legibus Moſis 
6 Palacſtinam populo caram facturis.“ | 

SANS 
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Sans entrer dans la diſcuſſion exacte des ſciences et des arts, que 
ce coloniſte aprit aux Atheniens [5], je finirai ſon article par ce 
que Tacite nous aprend, que Cecrops donna un alphabet aux Athe- 
niens [c]. Ces lettres ſont plus anciennes que celles de Cad- 
mus[d], et cet alphabet contenoit les vieilles lettres Attiques. 


C'eſt avec ces caractères qu'etoit gravee Pinſcription de Megare, . 


le plus ancien monument de pierre que Pauſanias [e] evit vii en 
Grece, et qui fut trouve dans le tombeau de. Corebus, et erige 
peu de tems apres la mort de Cecrops. | 
Dr ce premier conducteur des Egiptiens 4 Athenes, je paſſe 
au ſecond, qui eſt Erictonius. 
Les hiſtoriens [/] et les chronologiſtes anciens font mention 
de deux diferens rois d' Athènes, qui ont porte le mème nom, et 
qui pour cette raiſon ont ſouvent Ete confondus. Ils s appelloient 
Ex ECHT EUS ou ERICcHrTONIUS. Ces deux noms ſont les mEmes 
ſelon les ſcholiaſtes d' Homère Ig]; un d'entr'eux a éEté le qua- 
trième, et l'autre le ſixième, des rois d' Athènes. 5 
C'zsrT du premier de ce deux rois que Diodore de Sicile [5 
nous apprend, qu'il etoit Egiptien d'origine; et que dans les tems 


dune grande famine qui dẽſoloit I Attique, ce heros apporta du bled 


aux Athéniens, A cauſe de Valliance[z] que ceux ci avolent avec 
les Egiptiens, ceſt a dire, à cauſe de la colonie Etablie auparavant 
par Cecrops. | 

Pour Je recompenſer de ſes bienfaits; les Athéniens le reco- 
nurent pour leur roi, et donerent 2 ſon frere Butes le ſacerdace de 


[+] Annales, Liv. xi. ch. 14. 
Le] Arora pd 1% apxaize 
La] Heſych. Pauſan. Liv. iv. ch. 19. 
[4] Pauſan, Liv. i. ch. 43. 
D/] Sigonius de Tempp. Athen. 
65 2 . | | 

iv. i. Tom. I. 33. Ed. de Weſſeling, et pag. 57. Tom. I. de la Trad. de M. 
YAbbe Terraſſon. 1 ä 
Li] Il y a dans le Gree did rd i yh,“, © propter cognationis vinculum.” 
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Minerve et de Neptune. On raconte auſſi i qu'Erichtonius aprit 
aux Eleuſiniens les miſteres de Ceres. Ne pourroit on point ex- 
pliquer cela du moins en partie de la proviſion de bled, que ce 
coloniſte Egiptien leur procura, et de Part In Va un qu'il 
ren dans ces puis? 

Les ety mologies ridicules des grammariens, qui ont voulu ex- 
pliquer Ie nom d'Erichtonius par la langue Grèque, m' ont engage 
a chercher plùtòt dans la langue Egiptienne, et dans la patrie de 
ce heros, l' ety mologie de fon nom. Je me ſtatte, que Von trouvera 
aſſes probable celle que je vat donner. Le mot ancien Egiptien 
eſt Erichto; de la les Grecs ont fait Erictheus, Ericthonius, come 
d' Apollo, Apollonius. Ce nom eſt compoſe de epr facere, rei ali- 
cujus auctorem eſſe, et 8,00 [A] chto ou ichto, equus, equitatus. De 
Ik Eri-chto, author equitatus et eguorum. C'eſt emploi que les 
anciens donnoient unanimement a Erichtonius, 

ViRGILE en ces vers, Georg. iii. v. 113. 


« Primus Erifthonius currus et quatuor auſus 
« Jungere equos, rapidiſque rotis inſiſtere victor.“ 


SERV1Us [I], Ariſtide, et d'autres confirment tous, que ce heros 
dompta le premier les chevaux, et les attela à ſon char. 


C'ESsT pour Eterniſer la mEmoire de cette invention, qu Erie- 
thonius a te place apres fa mort au ciel, et que dans la ſphere des 
anciens il eſt repreſente ſous les noms d' Auriga, d' Agitator, ou de 
Heniochus. C'eſt ce que Germanicus nous aprend dans ces vers, 
que je cite e un manuſerit de la Bibliothèque de Berne, qui 


[LJ n y a aparence qu "avant la conſone du mot 9,60 chte, les Egiptiens mettoient 
la voielle i, ce qui ferolt er- ichto. 


Er, ar, eri, iri, reviennent toujours dans langue Cofte: de Ia Ofiri wee IPL, le 
Nil et le Soleil W le dieu, auteur de la moiſſon et des wid. e 


AAS NI-£,00 ( 
[1] Kirch. Sea 
MY 


6. Verſion Cofte, Gen, xl. 1). et he; 19. | 
difere 


— 
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difere ici, come en bien d'autres endroits, de edition de Morel In]. 
dont j'ai coutume de me ſervir. 


% Eft etiam aurigae facies, five Attide terra » £57 
« Natus Erichthonius, qui primus ſub juga duxit . - 
. Quadrupedes; ſeu Myrtoas demerſus in undas, 

« Mytilus hunc potius ſpecies in ſidere reddit. 

4 Sic nulli currus, fic ruptis moeſtus habenis, 

« Perfidia Pelopis raptam gemit Hippodamiam.” 


Voici ce que Hygin [a] dit a ce ſujet: © Heniochus, hunc nos 
« Aurigam Latine dicimus nomine Erichthonium, ut Eratoſthenes 
« monſtratz quem Jupiter, cum vidiſſet primum inter homines 
« equos quadrigis junxiſſe, admiratus eſt ingenium hominis ad 
4 ſolis inventa acceſſiſſe. Avienus dans ſes Phenomenes le nom- 
me auſſi Aurigater, et lui donne cet emploi dans les vers ſuivans: 


= « Tlle impiger autem 
4 Pulcher Erichthonius currus et quatuor auſus 
% Junxit-equos.”” 


Mars ce qui confirme le plus mon etymologie, et rẽpand une 
nouvelle lumiere ſur cette colonie, c'eſt qu'Erichtonius et Erich- 
teus, eſt un de prenoms des Neptune [o]. Lycrophon, Tſetzes, 
Hefychius, et d'autres anciens, diſent qu'Erichteus eſt Neptune 


parmi les Atheniens: Plutarque [y] en deux diferens endroits fait 
mention du ſacerdoce de Neptune Erichthonius [2]. Ce dieu eſt 


In] N'aiant point vi Vedition de Germanicus publice par Grotius, je ne ſai ſi 
ces variations $'y trouvent deja. 

[] Poet. Aſtron. 11. 13. 

le] Caſſandre, verſ. 158. Coment. de Tſetzes, pag. 32. Edit. Greque de Bale. 
Heſych. Eęex ds, Hocesdtv iv Ab Ig. 

[p] Athenagoras, Leg. pro Chriſt, 

[2] Plutarque, Vie de Lycurgue. 


Vor. l. K K e 
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ainfi nommè, ſuivant ma conjecture, parce que c'eſt lui que Von 
a cr Etre le premier inventeur et Vauteur de Vequitation des Grecs: 
Sophocle et Diodore de Sicile atteſtent cette verite. Pauſanias [/] 
parle d'une ſtatue equeſtre de Neptune Erigee a Athenes, et pour 
rendre raiſon du prenom inis, qu'on donoit anciennement A 
Neptune, il a recours a Vinvention de Vequitation, de laquelle il 
prouve qu'elle Etoit attribute a ce dieu. Les Hymnes de Homere 
donent deux emplois A Neptune, celui de Fequitation, et celui de 
la navigation. | 
Arxbe Tor, evvootyaus, Ne Tyulw qa caijo, 
"ImTav T6 de jz, can p T6 vv. 

Croft la mème choſe en Italie: les Etruſques repréſentoient 
auſſi Neptune traine dans un char; c'eſt ainſi que nous le voions 
dans un monument de cette nation publiè par Demſter [s]. C'eſt 
par la meme raiſon que Romulus dedia a ce dieu les fetes appel- 
lèes Conſualia [7], dans leſquelles on avoit coutume de couroner 
les chevaux. | 
 Lxs anciens vont meme plus loin z Neptune n'eſt pas ſeule- 
ment l'inventeur de Pequitation, mais c'eſt lui qui a erte et pro- 
duit le premier 22 Rien de ſi comun dans les auteurs de my- 
thologie que la fable touchant Neptune, qui en frappant la terre 
par ſon trident en fit ſortir le premier cheval. Deux paſſages 
des anciens poëtes me ſerviront ici de preuve. Voici le premier, 
qui eſt tire de Lucain []: | 

* Primus ab aequorea percuſſis cuſpide ſaxis 
„ Theflalicus ſonipes, bellis feralibus omen, 
« Exiliit.“ | 

VirGIiLE[w] nous aprend la mEme choſe dans le vers ſuivans: 

1 „ Tuque ©, cui prima frementem 
« Fudit equum magno tellus percuffa tridenti, 
Neptune.“ 
Ir] Pauſan. Attica, p. in 2. Ac haica, 227. 


0 Tab. 74. et Gorius Muſ. Etr. Tom. II. 169. 


t] Devis d' Halicarnaſſe, pag. 26, Ed, de Silburg. 
[u] Pharſ. vi. 396 
[w] Georg. i. 12. 


Cx 
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Ce n'eſt donc point fans raiſon que Neptune eſt appelle Erech- 
teus. Ce nom lui convient dans toute 1a ſignification. II eſt 
non ſeulement I';nveoteur de Pequitation, mais auſſi le dieu qui 
fit preſent aux homes des chevaux; c'eſt a juſte titre que Pamphus 
le plus ancien hymnographe d' Athèns Pappelle immu dene. 
PeuT-Etre me fera-t'on ici deux queſtions; pourquoi, deman- 
derat'on, ce colonifte Egiptien eſt il appelle Erechteus ou Nep- 
tune? Et pourquoi les anciens ont ils atribue Vequitation a l'un 
et à l'autre? Seroit- ce parce que les Egiptiens, qui vinrent par mer 
en Grece, furent en meme tems les premiers auteurs de Fequita- 
tion des Grecs? Cette réponſe ne me ſatisfait point, et j en ai une 
autre qui me paroit plus ſolide, fondee ſur ce, que l equitation dans 
les tems les plus anciens Etoit l' emblème de la navigation. Cette 
veritè a Ete demontree par Monſieur Freret, dans ſes ingenieuſes 
reflexions ſur les fondemens hiſtoriques de la Fable de Bellero- 


phon [x]: le Pegaſe de ce heros, n'eſt, ſuivant cet auteur, qu'un 


vaiſſeau dont il ſe ſervit dans ſes expeditions. Ainſi Neptune, 


dans fa diſpute avec Minerve, fit ſortir le cheval de la terre; c. à d. 


qu'il conſeilla aux Athèniens la navigation, Minerve de ſon cote 
en fit ſortir Tolivier; c. a d. qu'elle conſeilla Pagriculture. 

De 1A il reſulte, qu'Erichthonius qui arriva en Grece avec des 
vaiſſeaux charges de bled, Etoit ainfi nommè, parce que d' Egipte il 
vint par mer pour ſoulager les Atheniens ſes anciens eompatriotes. 

QUELLE pourroit Ctre enfin la raiſon pourquoi les anciens ont 
repreſente la navigation ſous embleme de l equitationſ y? Eſt ce 
a cauſe de la viteſſe de courſes, et de Vaffinite qu' ils trouvoient entre 
ces deux facons de voĩager? Eſt ce a cauſe des repreſentations ſur 


la proue des vaifleaux? Pourroit on peutetre Vexpliquer de la tete 


L] Hiſt. de Acad. R. des Inſc. et Belles L. Tom. IV. Ed. d'Amſt. pag. 57. 
et ſuiy. 


[ 9] Voies la deſſus le docte Comment. de Meurſius fur Lycophron pag. 236. 
 4TTtvay ynts doxs0 ty x rim dit le Scholiaſte d Furipideʒ Thoeniſſ. 
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252 Or ai Egyptian Ch fabled ar Athens! 
de cheval fimbole de Carthage, ville fondte par une flotte de Phe. 
niciens? Seroit-ce de cette mahiere; qu' 'on doit entendre la priſe de 
Troie attibute au cheval de bois, c. à d. à un vaiſſeau rempli de 

ſoldats. II paroit que Plaute [z] fait alluſion à cette fable en 1 


« Nempe equo ligneo per vias coeruleas 
« Eſtis vecti.“ 


LA memoire d'Erechteus, et {a gloire, ſe ſont conſerves juſques 
a nos jours. Nous admirons et contemplons avec éëtonement les. 
beaux reſtes du magnifique temple [a]. erige a ſon honeur 4 
Athenes ; monument qui faiſoit autrefois, et qui fait. encore au- 
jourd'hui un des plus ſuperbes ornemens de cette ville. 

It y a encore un troifieme coloniſte, qui eſt PETEs. Diodore 
de Sicile [5] nous aprend qu'il Etoit Egiptien, Pere de Meneftheus, 
onzieme roi d'Athenes, qui perdit la vie au fiege de Troie. 
Nous ſavons fort peu de choſe de ce Petes ; et je ne m' arrèterai 
qu'à ſon nom, qui me parait compoſe de Pet [e], qui ſignifie 
Proͤtre, et es, is, Iſis. Petes au lieu de Petiſis, ſacerdos Iſidis.“ 
Nous connoiſſons un Petiſis Egiptien, dont Arrien fait mention 
dans expedition & Alexandre le Grand; Jamblique [d) nous a auſſi, 
conſerve la memoire d'un Bytis miſte Egiptien. Jexplique de 
meme les noms propres Petoſiris [e]. pretre d'Ofiris; Peteſuchusſ , 
pretre du Crocodile; Petencit, pretre de Minerve; et Petephre, 


z] Rud. Act. I. ſc. 5. I. 10. 
[a] On en voit les plans dans les deſſeins d'antiq. d'Athènes * en Angle 
terre par Richard Dalton. 
[5] Liv. I. pag. 33. 
fe] Les reduplications dans les mots Egiptiens ſont ſouvent omiſes. On peut 
fort bien dire Petes pour Petiſis. 
p [A. Lib. HI. chap. v. ver. 109. ed. de Gronovius. Birve wpop1yrnc. 
[e] V. Jamb. de Myſter. pag. 161. ed. d'Oxford, par Th. Gale. 
LV Plin. H. N. XXXVI. 13. 
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e du Sdkil;.; Le fils de ce Petes eſt Maneſtheus; ce nom eſt 
encore Egiptien, et le meme que celui du fameux Manethos. 

Cs ſout là les chefs des AtheEniens qui viurent d'Egipte. Dio- 
dore de Sicile qui en fait Penumeration. omet Cecrops, et apelle 
Petes A. ui; mais Palmerius, Marſham, et Weſſelingius (g], ont 
deja remarque, que le texte de cet*auteur eſt corrompu, et que ce 
pronom convient à Cecrops, qui a été oublié par les copiſtes. 

III. Js paſſe à la derniere preuve de cette colonie, fondee ſur le 
raport de Platon [5], qui nous aprend que la principale decfle de 
Sais Etoit Neitha, que les Grecs lui donnoient le nom d' AJlus, 
et les Latins celui de Minerve. Cecrops et ces coloniſtes por- 
terent de Sais le culte de cette divinite a Athenes [/]. On voioit, 
à ce que nous dit Pauſamas;#},. un temple eErige en. Grece a Pho- 


neur de la Minerve de Sais. Cette déeſſe eſt fort ancienne en 


Egipte : ou Vadoroit. d&ja du tems du patriarche Joſeph. Je le 
prouve par le nom de ſa femme Aſenet [I], qui ſuivant la con- 
jecture de Mr. Jablonſki ſignifie “ cultrix Minervae.” Le nom 
de ceite divinite Etoit. Neit, Nit, Net, Neitha [n]; de la derivent. 
les noms propres Egiptiens,. Nitetis (n], Pſammeniti et Pate- 
neit [o]. II. eſt- difficile de doner.un ety mologie probable de ce 
mot; pluſieurs ſavans Vout tente, et celle de Mr. Renaudot [?} 
confirmee,. en dernier lieu, par un ſavant anonyme me paroit la 


[2] Coment. ſur D. de * Tom. I. 24. 


1 Tom. II. pag. 21. O, (in Sai) & Hes Sr&g apxnycs ig, Alſuxhig my 
Tav0ja% Nth, ENA SI d we 6 caetvay nay > Ab. 


[i] Cicero, Nat. Deor. L. III. Minerva ſecunda orta Nilo, quam Aegipti 


« Saitac colunt.“ 


Le] Liv. ii. pag. 36. iepov Ahmad g Tat rid. 

J.] Gen. xli. ver. 45 en Hebreu, & aſenath, et dans la verſ. des Lxx. Arend 
[m] Heſych. Nia, Abu Yb Aryunſios. 

[n] La Croſe Epiſt. Tom. III. pig. 155. 

Lo] Tabl. Panth, Tom. I. pag. 76. 


Lol] Mem. de PAcad, des * Tom, II. pag. 339. edit. d' Amt. 
plas. 
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plus-probable. Il fait deriver ce mot de Nauti, Deus, ens PR 
mum 'ſqj. Je n'entre point dans la diſcuſſion du mot Aba, me 
contentant de remarquer, qu'un auteur moderne croit y voir les 
veſtiges du mot Neitha. 

Qur la Minerve d'Athenes ſoit dans ſon origine la meme que 
celle des Egiptiens, c'eſt ce qui ne peut Etre nie, apres les té- 
moignages que je viens de raporter; mais il ne faut point croire, 
que tout ce que les Grees ont atribue a leur Merve ſoit venu 
d'Egipte. 

IL ya, par exemple, une grande diſpute entre M. Jablonſki [7] 
et I Abbe Pluche s] ſur la queſtion fi Polivier parmi les Egiptiens 
etoit conſacrè a Minerve, et ſi ceuxci atribuoient à cette dłeſſe 
Vinvention de l' huile d'olives, come ont fait les Atheniens. Ce 
dernier auteur poſe ce fait pour certain, quoique tous les paſſages 
des anciens auteurs [/], qui meritent toujours nos-Egards et nos 
attentions, concurrent a nous aprendre qu'il n'y avoit point d'oli- 
viers dans la baſſe Egipte ſuſ, et que cet arbre £toit conſacte en 
Egipte, non a Minerve, mais a Mercure. 

La grande preuve de Mr. VAbbe Pluche et de ſes partiſans eſt 
le nom de Sais [20], qui en Hebreu et en Egiptien fignifie olijvier. 
Je paſſe ſous filence quelques autres etymologies probables, que 


[4] Naturae et Script. Concordia, pag. 240. On croit que Vauteur de ce 


ſcavant traité eſt Mr. Wachter 


[r] Pantheon, Tom. I. 

L] Hiſt. du Ciel, I. p. 184. 

[t] Strabon, liv. xvii. 

[] Diod, Sic. I. p. 20. Ed. Rhod. & i, 70 pulov Enn tupet, & £x Ab 
wareg E An Sa α. 

[6] En Hebreu D Sait; en Egiptien XWIT Verl. Cofte Math. xxvi. 30. et 
Scala Kircheri, pag. 178. 

La prononciation de la lettre x Giangia en langue Cofte eſt difficile, et je crois 
qu on ne feroit pas mal de la comparer avec le ice, qui ſe trouve dans Palphabet Arme- 
nien parfaitment ſous la meme forme, dont la prononciation eſt par un F rangois 4g 


ante e, aux Anglois j conſone, aux Allemands iſch. xcorr, doit done etre pro- 
noncẽ Iſchoit. 
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j aurois du mot de Sas, et Jaime mieux faire une petite digreſſion 
our refuter cet argument, qui, ſuivant les auteurs, ſerve d'un cdte, 
à Etablir que Tolivier etoit conſacre a Minerve, et enſuite à prouver 
cette affinite des langues Hebraique et Egiptienne, qui quoique en- 
ticrement imaginaire, ne laiſſe pas d'Etre crũe par bien des ſavans. 
Jz detruirai ces deux conſequences par le raiſonement ſuivant, 
fonde fur ce, que nous ſavons par le raport des anciens, que les 


Egiptiens ont eu leur huile d'olives de la terre d' Iſrael [x]. Les: 


Juifs trafiquoient avec cette marchandiſe en Egipte; ils avoient 
peut etre leur entrepot d'huile a Sais; cette marchandiſe Etrangere 
a conſerve ſon nom en Egipte; tout come les fruits et les drogues 
qui nous viennent de pais etrangers gardent les noms qu'ils poſſe- 
doient dans leur pais natal. Ainfi Phuile eſt appellee Sa7, non 
ſeulement dans tous les dialeCtes qui ont du raport avec V'Hebreu, 
mais auſſi dans les langues des Egiptiens et des Armeniens| y] ; 
dont chãcune ditere entièrement de toutes les langues conües. Les 
Egiptiens s'etant enſuite etablis a Athenes plantereat des oliviers, 
qui y reuffirent; ils les dedierent a Minerve, non point pour ſuivre 


en cela les coutumes Egiptiens, mais ſimplement ſuivant les uſages. 


des anciens, de conſacrer ce qu'il y a de plus celebre dans un pais 
2 fa divinite principale et protectrice. 


Js ne puis paſſer ſous falence une petite obſervation ſur le mot 
XwiT, qui, comme je viens de le prouver ſignifie Volivier. Ce 


meme mot ſe trouve au pluriel dans le Dictionaire Cofte et Arabe 
du P. Kircher [z, ou il eſt traduit par “ fornicatores, adulteri,”” 
Jai decouvert Por:gine d'une traduction fi faurive. Kircher a la. 
dans PArabe. Alzanion; ou il auroit falu lire Algeitunon. Cette 


correction ne depend que du changement de points, la figure des- 


lettres reſte entierement la mEme. Voila qui prouve le peu d' at- 


[+] Kimchius in Hoſeae, ch. xii. 1. 
[y) En Armenien Eſeth. 
[z] Pag. 440. RX r (c) I | liſez (Ce) ! 
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tention qu'a eu Kircher en publiant ſon livre, et qui fait voir, en 
meme tems, la necefſite de la connoiſſauee de la langue Arabe pour 
ſc {crver atilement de cette ouvrage. Mais venons à notre ſujet, 

Une autre affinite qu'on ſuppoſe entre la Minerve des Egiptiens 
et celle des Grecs, c'eſt qu'on dit que la Minerve des Egiptiens 
Etoit vierge, come celle des Grecs. On le prouve par le temolgnage 
de Plutarque, qui cite une inſcription de Sais, dans laquelle Mi- 
nerve ſe vante que jamais perſone wa releve ſon voile. Le grand 
Moſheim, et le ſavant Jablonſki, ne veulent point admettre cette 
inſcription; ils la regardent come forgte d après la theologie 
Grecque. Je ne me ſervirai donc de cette preuve, qui ſoufre 
quelques difficultes; auſſi n'en ai je pas beſoin, aĩant des confor- 
mites ſùres et certaines, qui prouvent que la Neitha de Sais eſt la 
me&me que la Minerve des Grecs [a]. 

MiNERVE, deefle guerriere des Grecs, Etoit honoree ſous cette 
meme qualite en Eg ipte: je ne pretens point prouver ce que j avance 
par les medailles de Sais, on Pon voit Minerve arme d'un caſque 
et d'un lance; les medailles de l' Egipte frappees ſous les Em- 
pereurs Romains, ne ſont point les veritables repreſentations des 
dieux Egiptiens|5]; mais je le prouve par ce que Procle (e] nous 
dit, que la Minerve des Egiptiens et des Grecs ont Pune et l'autre 
Jes deux qualites d' etre guerrieres et philoſophes à la fois. Je le 
prouve auſſi par ce que nous ſavons, ſuivant le rEmoignage d Ho- 
rapolloſ d]. que l'eſcarbot Etoit Pembleme de cette deefle. Or 
Feſcarbot, a ce que nous aprennent Plutarque ſe] et Elien [/], 
etoit le ſimbole des guerriers, et ſeryoit ordinairement de cachet 
aux ſoldats Egiptiens. 


[a] Coment. ſur le Sifteme de Cudwort, 398. 
[5] Vaillant Aeg. numiſm. pag. 214. 

[c] Coment. ſur le Time, pag. 30. 

Ca] Liv. i. chap. 20. is} d & Abs # xxdapov. 
le] De If. et Of. 355. 
[F] Hiſt. An. X. 15. 
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Dans le catalogue d' Eraigſtenes [e]. conſerve par Manethon, 

nous voions une reine d'Egipte nommee N/rTwxgy. Ce mot ſig- 
nifie Ab Naxy@opos- C'eſt Texplication que ces anciens lui 
donne, et qui trouve ſa confirmation dans la langue Cofte. Qu'on 
compare à preſent avec ce titre les medailles Atheniens de Milord 
Comte de Winchelſea, ou on lit les mots, ANAL NIKHGOPOY, 
« Minervae victricis | f ].“ 
Mais ſuivant le paſſage de Procle que je viens de citer, Mi- 
nerve n'etoit.pas ſeulement une deefle guerriere, c'&toit auſſi une 
philoſophe. Elle etoit la déeſſe de la ſageſſe en Egipte auſſi bien 
qu'en Grece;z ſoit qu'on veulle dire, qu'elle eſt Veſprit qui 
gouverne Punivers, ſoit ſimplement parce qu'on fait, que la Mi- 
nerve d' Egipte Etoit deefle des ſciences et des arts. Un des arts 
les plus utiles eſt celui de filer et de faire la toile; c'eſt aux Egip- 
tiens que nous en ſommes redevables; et c'eſt a leur Minerve que 
ce peuple, comme les Grecs, atribuoit cette belle invention. 


PRE RSO NE n'ignore les beaux habits que faiſoient les anciens 


Egiptiens de leur Byſſus [g], dont shabilloient non ſeulement 
leurs pretres idolatres, mais qui ſervoient auſſi a orner ceux du 


vrai Dieu, dont les habits étoient de Scheſch Egiptien; car ce 


mot, fi vous ajoutes Particle Bi, eſt enticrement le meme que celui 
de Biſſus. | 

La coutume de porter ces habits de lin, coutume originaire 
d'Egipte, s eſt conſervee, ſuivant Thucidide, juſques au tems de 
la premiere guerre du Peloponelſe. 

EvusTATHE, dans ſes commentaires ſur I Hliade d'Homere [+], 
nous aprend, qu'une femme Egiptienne fit la premiëre [i], des ouv- 
rages de tiſſeranderie, et qu'elle travailla aſſiſe a ſon metier; il ajoute 

[e] Vignole, Chron. Tom. II. pag. 75 5. 

[7] Haim Teſoro Brit. Tom. II. pag. 78. 

[z] Maimonides in Hilch Kele Hami. ch. viii.“ ubicunque in lege occurrit 
WW ſcheſch aut bad, intelligitur Linum et quidem Byſſus. 


DJ] II A. pag. 31. edition de Rome. 
bs Thucyd, 1. i 1. * 
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258 On an Egyptian Colony ęſtabliſbed at Athens. 
que c'eſt ainſi que les Egiptiens repreſentent leur Minerve. Nous 
le voions en Effet dans la table Iſiaque [&. C'ertoit auſh la meme 
choſe en Grece, ou, ſuivant Strabon [J], les ſtatues de cette deefſe 
Etoient toutes aſſiſes. On en voioit de pareilles a Chios, dans la 
Phocide, et a Marſeille, et on en voit encore aujourd'hui de ſem- 
blables en Italie [m], C'etoit 1a le plus grand degre de perfection. 
Il paroit que les tiſſerans poſtérieurs avoient oublié cette ma- 
niece de travailler aſſis; puis que dans les monumens anciens qui 
nous repreſentent des tiſſerans, comme ſont le Virgile du Vatican, 
et les images peintes d'un Comentaire de Job de la bibliotheque 
du Roi, nous voions toujours le tiſſeran debout, tenant dans fa 
main, non une navette, mais ſeulement un petit baton, qui peut 
etre a donne I'origine à ce baton qu'on-voit fouvent dans les mains 
de Minerve, et que les antiquaires an ordinairement pour 
un baton de commandement. 

Moxs1zus Abbe Fontenu [u] dans une pibce de godt, publice 
dans les Memoires de Litterature de Paris, me fournit une nou- 
velle preuve de l'affinitè de la Minerve des Egiptiens avec celle des 
Grecs; en ce que les Atheniens faiſoient voir a la fete des grands 
Panathenées [o], un vaiſſeau, ſur lequel etoit l' habit miſterieux de 
la deefſe. Seroit ce pour marquer la navette des tiſſerans? Cette 
opinion ſeroit probable à cauſe du voile de Minerve, qui ẽtoit poſe 
ſur ce vaiſſeau; mais il eſt beaucoup plus vraiſemblable, que 
c' toit ou pour marquer que le culte de Minerve Etoit Etranger & 
Athenes, venu au de la de la mer; ou plitot a Vimitation de ce 
fameux navire d'Ifis, fi celebre en Egipte ; car 'Ifis Egiptienne eſt, 
au rapport de Plutarque| p], la mème que la leur; et la Minerve 


[4] Littera Z. edition de Friſius. 

[1] Liv. xvii. 

[m] Gallerie Juſtinienne, 

fr] Tom. VII. ſur Piſis adorẽe ches * Suèves. 


[0] Meurſius Panathenea, dans le Treſor de Gronovius, Tom. H. p. 97. 
[e]! De Iſide, pag. 354. vd d ty Eau & Adnvac, nv c Icy qi guαι Log. 
| des 
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des Crecs eſt auſſi Iſis, au raport d'Ulpien ; le vaiſſeau d' Iſis appar- 

tient à cette deeſſe, parce qu'elle eſt la lune ſq]; car on fait, que les 
Egiptiens repreſentoient les aſtres dans des navires. 

Dans ces mEmes fetes des grands Panathees je trouve encore 
Fautres raports avec les pompes Ifiaques des Egiptiens. Les 
filles, qui portoient de l'eau dans des cruches [e], appellees Ude 
od poi, Etoient en imitation de ces Egiptiennes, qui, dans les fetes 
d'Iſis, portoĩent dans des vaſes l'eau Nil, le cher epoux de 
cette deefle, 

Les Egiptiens pretendoient, ſuivant Diodore de Sicile U qu'lſis 
avoit invente pluſieurs remèdes ſouverains, et qu elle avoit une par- 
faite connoiſſance de la medicine ſz]; ils ajoutoient meme depuis, 
qu'elle jouiffoit de Vimmortalite L); elle prenoit plaiſir a paroitre, 
pendant le ſomeil, aux hommes, qui imploraient ſon ſecours dans 
leurs maladies. Voila donc encore une nouvelle preuve, qui con- 
firme que la Minerve des Grecs eſt la meme qu'Iſis [ww], ou Naitha 
des Egiptiens. Minerve avoit, en qualité de déeſſe de la méde- 
cine, des temples en Grece [x]; elle en avoit de meme a Rome [y], 
par le mEme endroit ; et c'e pour cette raiſon, que dans les mo- 
numens [Z] des anciens, nous la voions ſouvent accompagnee des 
ſerpens. Je prèvois qu'on me demandera, 11 les diſputes de Mi- 
nerve avec Neptune ſont originaires d'Egipte, ou fi c'eſt une in- 
vention Grecque? Ou je me trompe fort, ou ces diſputes ne ſont 


I] Ulpien ſur Demoſthene contra Midiam. 

Ir] Meurſius Panath. pag. 102. | 

[5] Tom. I. liv. i. pag. 29. 

[r] Gruter The. pag. 83. 15. Minerve eſt nonunte SALVTARIS, Les Grecs 
Pappellent Tylaa. 

Lu] Voiez le Coment. de Broekhouſe fur Tibule, Li ill, pag. 27+ 

[w] Pauſanias. 

[x] Montfauc. Diar. Ital. pag. 121. 

Ly] Rufus et Victor in Reg. Eſquilina. 

Lz] La * Pierres gravees. 5 
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que des reſtes des traditions Egiptiennes, touchant la guerre d' Iſis 
et Oſiris ſon epoux, avec Ty phon, qui dans leur fiſtème Etoit prin- 
cipalement la mer: ce que les temoignages de Plutarque mettent 
hors de doute [a]. C'eſt de Ia, que ce peuple avoit en . horreur 
les mariniers, le poiſſon, le ſel de la mer, qu'ils appellotent Ecume 
de Typhon. C'eſt auſſi par la meme raiſon que ce geant Etolt cru 
de couleur rouſſe, qui eſt celle de la mer voiſine du, pais. | 
On m'objectera, peut etre, que j ai tort de confondre le dieu Nep. 
tune avec un monſtre tel que Typhon ; mais Herodote,[5] repon- 
dra pour moi, eu diſant, que les-Egiptiens n'ont point connu le 
dieu Neptune, c. à d. que la mer n'etoit pas une divinité adorte 
en Egipte; mais plutot qu'elle y etoit le monſtre le plus deteſte 
de la nature. Virgile ſera garant de ce que Javance, quand, 
dans ſon Ciris[c}, il attribue a Minerve la victoire ſur Typhon. 


« Ergo Palladiae texuntur in ordine pugnae:. 
«© Magna giganteis ornantur pepla tropaeis: 

« Horrida ſanguineo pinguntur proelia cocco: 
« Additur aurata dejectus cuſpide Typho.“ 


IL y a eu des ſavans [d] qui ont avance que le nom de Neptune 
vient de Neptin, divinite maritime des Egiptiens, et femme de 
Typhon. Sans diſcuter la probabilite de cette etymologie, j ajou- 
terat ſeulement, que ſuivant ma conjecture, cette meme victoire 
que je viens de decrire, eſt repreſentee ſur un monument Etruſque, 
publié par Monſ. le Comte de Caylus [e], avec cette ſeule diffe- 
rence, que la deeſſe pourſuit, non Neptune ou Typhon, mais Her- 
manubis fils 11legitime de Neptin. 

Is finirai cette diſſertation par Vingenieuſe conjecture d' Olea- 
rius [/], qui faiſant fond ſur cette colonie de Saites a Athenes, 


| [a] Plutarque de If. et Of, pag. 363. 
[b] Livre ii. chap. 50. 


le] V. 29. 
[4] Cudworth's True Intellectual Syſtem, pag. 31 Ag 
[e] Rec. d' Ant. Tom, II. Pl. xx. No 3. 


[f] Godfrid, Olearii Diſſ. de geſtis Pauli ap. Athen. parag. 19. 
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tiche de repandre une nouvelle lumiere ſur le dieu inconnu, dont 
il eſt fait mention aux Actes des Apotres[ g]. Il croit que ce dieu 
ö eſt la Neitha des Egiptiens, divinité qui repreſentoit l' entende- 
ment inviſible et Eternel. Cet auteur tire ſa grande preuve des 
inſcriptions de Sais, qui ſe trouvent dans Plutarque et Procle [#]: 
dans celle de ce dernier auteur la déeſſe parle ainſi: r oa, x 
ec ,s, d r 2 eyeſovor ay 6 7 PTITE Tov £140V ilona EPR emmraduer 18 1 
« ſuis ce qui eſt, ce qui ſera, et ce qui a été; perſone n'a releve 
« mon habit.“ Voila, dit Olearius, le dieu inconu; et on doit en- 
core remarquer que Jeſus Chriſt, au quel St. Paul dit * 
convient, eſt appellẽ dans les Saintes ecritures, 6 du, 0 1v, & 0 epx0-- * 
pzevoc, celui qui eſt, qui a Ete, et qui ſera;” et que c 'eſt dans ce 
mots qu *eſt contenu, To ug pio 77 GT OREKPUPphEvOY GMO Tov alda, 
«-Je miſtère couvert d'un voile Epais que perſonne n'a releve.” 
La Neitha des Egiptiens eft done la meme que la Minerve des 
Grecs. Les coloniſtes de Sais porterent ſon culte a Athenes; on y 
voit encore bien des reſtes de ſon origine Egiptienne; mais on 
sap perœoit auſſi des changemens et des additions que les Grecs ont 
fait, ſoit par ſuperſtition, ou pliitot par ambition, et par orgueil, 
pour cacher autant qu'il etoit poſſible leur veritable origine, qui 
loin de leur fair tort, leur auroit fait honeur, s'ils n'euſſent mieux 
aimes fe dire nes du ſein de la terre, que de reconnoitre ce qu'ils 
devoient aux Egiptiens leurs ancetres, dont ils ont imite et ſur- 
paſſe fi glorieuſement les traces, dans exerciſe des arts et la cul- 
ture des ſciences, - x 


le] Chap. xvii. ver. 23 
[+] Coment, ſur Je Time, pag. 30. 
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I. Ogmius Luciani ex Celticiſino illuſtratus; aucrore 
Frid. Samuel Schmidt, Helvet. Bernaſ. 
| wat 
Read May 26, 1762, 


UT veritatis indagandae ſtudio ea quae de Mercurio vetuſtas 
prodidit, diligentius animo volvit, is non modo Gallorum 
deum, verum etiam, niſi me fallit animus, primum hujus gentis 
ducem reperiet; quem Galli ut ſuum heroem, ſuum ducem, quin- 
imo ſuum Herculem, caeteris gentibus oppoſuerunt, utpote non 
minus ſtrenuum et facundum. Etenim gentium conductores {a}, 
quae late per terras et maria immenſa diſperſae, in heroum, imo 
deorum immortalium{5] numero veteribus fuiſſe poſitos, antiqua 
ſuadent hiſtoriarum monumenta. De Gallis quis dubitet, reli- 
quarum 1mitatos coniuctudinem, primum ſuum ducem, quiſquis 
ille demum fuerit, eo honoris dignitatiſque evexiſſe, ut rel quis 
gentium conductoribus aemulum facerent. Hund eſſe Herculem 
illum Ogmium, de quo, praeter Lucianum, nemo veterum aliquid 
memoriae prodidit, nova via ſtabilire decrevi; et circa hunc proa- 
vorum noſtrorum deum, ea, que vel lectione veterum, vel propria 
meditatione aſſecutus ſum, paucis expediam. 
Qu Ax Ro primo quis fit Hercules, a Gallis Ogmius dictus? Porro 
quare illum attributis illis condecoraverint, quae refert Lucianus? 
DEx r Ro 1gitur, ut aiunt, Hercule, et bene fortunante Mercurio, 
occaſionem quaeſtionis praemittam, et quid ex Luciano per legiti- 
mam conſequentiam aſtrui poſſit breviter dicam ; Gallos nimirum 
ſuum habuiſſe eloquentiae deum, non Hermerem.Grecorum, quoad 
formam aut aetatem; non Herculem Graecum, ratione corporis 


[a] Spanheim de Uſu et Praeſt. Num, Diſſ. vi. pag. 556. 
[] Idem, pag. 331. Juliani Ceſares. 
ſtaturae, 
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ſtaturae, muſculorum, et nervorum, ſed quoad habitum externum, 
et fortitudinem ingenii, quo reſpectu Hercules audiat; eum autem 
nomine Celtico appellari, cui vox Ogmzzs in Graeco ſermone re- 
ſpondeat, quod fulcatorem ſive limitatorem ſignificat; vocem illam 
Celticam Mercurium eſſe, quae eundem ſenſum fundat, et cui 
prae caeteris gentium diis, tum fulci et viae, tum eloquentia 
fuerit commendata; caetera quoque ejus nomina Limitatorem de- 
ſignare, Hermetem, Theutum, Theutathem, Terminum, et Ca- 
duciferum. Difficile proinde non eſſe Eloquentiam Ogmio tri- - 
buere, quo emblemate in Luciani ſtatua occurrit; eodem em- 
1 blemate populum dicto ejus obedientem, et ultro ſequentem re- 
praeſentari; quae ſi cum epithetis *Hyzpoviz, 'Evodiz, Nope, viaci, et 
limitatoris, conjungantur, Celtarum ducem, legiſlatorem, regionis. - 
diſtributorem, ſatis arguant. 

Lucianus Samoſatenſis quaeſtioni locum dedit in opuſculo 
ſuo[c], cui titulum dedit Hercules: ibi rationem reddit, cur jam 
natu grandior in eloquentiae ſtudio verſetur, quod, pro vulgari opi- 
nione, hominum adolcſcentium proprium fit; purgat autem ſe ip- 
ſum exemplo Gallorum, qui deum eloquentiae ſub imagine ho- 
minis decrepiti fingunt, Etenim Lucianus, poſtquam rei ſtatu- 
ariae valedixit, liberalibus e contra operam navaſſet artibus, in Gal- 
liam rhetoricae docendae gratia ſe contulit, ubi ſtatuam Eloquen- 

tiae dicatam vidit, et, prout erat vir acutiſſimi ingenii, figuram illam 
ſollicite perſerutatus, doctorem nactus eſt e Druidum genere, phi- 
loſophum Gallicum, utraque et Graeca et barbara lingua doctri- 
naque optime imbutum. 

STATUA vero talis fuit ut vir cute rugoſa, raro canoque capil- 
litio, habitu Herculis indutus, exuviis leonis, pharetra, clavoque 
armatus, multitudinem hominum poſt ſe traheret, ſponte ſequen- 
tem, licet tenuibus modo catenulis a lingua. ejus proficiſcentibus 
aures eorum eſſent revinctae. Rarum et inſolitum videbatur Luci- 


le] Novae Edit. Tom. III. pag. 12. ſeq. 
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ano cloquentiam tali videre adumbratam imagine; edoQus. autem 
a pluloſopho Gallo, gentemſuam eloquenuam non Hermeti juveni, 
ut ſolent Graeci, tribuere, ſed Herculi illam aſſimilare, quoniam is 
tortior tit, acquievit Lucianus; et jam acetate profectus, et ſtatuac et 
doctrinae memor Druidae, defendit ſe adverſus irriſores ſuos, quod 
actate ingraveſcente adhuc diſcendi ſtudio operam navet. Scru- 
pulus latet in prima periodo, qua rite deducta patebit veritas. Sic 
habet: Toy Hpaxate 0 K "Orymar ovopuaturs Sh, TH aiv. 
* Herculem Galli propria ſua lingua Ogmium vocant;“ quod ſic 
intelligo: Eloquentiae deus, cujus ſtatuam Herculis habitu con- 
. decoratam deſcribere animus eſt, a Celtis appellatur nomine lin- 
guae ſuae proprio, quod philoſophus Gallus Graece per Oy 
reddidit; nec inſolitum eſt ita loquentes audire Graecos; fit ex- 

emplo locus Aclian [d If ubi ſic habet: "Oxov-0i AY ot TY crix 
9 ovov ]]] Ochum regem Aegyptii propria ſua lingua 
e vocabant, voce Aegyptia ſe] quae reſpondet vocabulo Graeco 
4 reg; aſinus enim Aegyptiis non seg ſed Ew eo, et Iwv io, vocatur. 
Hanc veroeſſe genuinam loci, quem explicandum ſumſimus, inter- 
pretationem, ex eo patet, quod ex tota oratione Luciani, ut et 
philoſophi interpretantis, nil aliud legitime concludi poſſit, quam 
de deo eloquentiae ſermonem eſſe, non de Hercule Grecorum, 
neque de illorum Hermete, ſed de Gallorum numine 'Oyuiv. Quid 
enim Herculi Graeco diſſimilius, quam rari canique capilli, ru- 
goſa cutis, ut Lucianus ipſe fateri cogatur, illum, qui ſtatuam 
ſpectaret, quidvis potius quam Herculem ex imagine conjecturum. 
Philoſophi quoque Galli verba ſatis oſtendunt, non eſſe Hercu- 
lem, ſed diverſum Gallorum numen, quod Herculi, ob fortitudi- 
nem ſolam, aſſimilent; utitur enim voce excoper[f]. Oratio- 


\ 


[d] Var. Hiſt. lib. iv. cap. 8. 
[e] Vide Verſ. Copt. Geneſ. xx. 3. 5. Exod. xxiii. 12. et cum art. maſc. ii 


occurrit in Scala Kirch. 166. met quod vertit J. 
II Tis Myon has it LN ax d Sachs ih, lt Sluts Goa d 
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nem, inquit, non, ut vos Graeci, Hermeti tribuimus, ſed Herculi 
eam aſſimilamus, quod fortior ſit; Ogmius ergo non eſt Hermes g] 
Graecorum, quoad ejus juventutem, figuram, reliquumque orna- 
tum, nec Hercules Graecus,-quoad corporis temperamentum, ſed 
aſſimilatur illi per externa Herculis decoramenta, quae fortitu- 
dinis. ſunt emblemata, ut eloquentiae vis appareat. Galli [4] au- 
tem, haud diffiteor, nonniſi poſt diverſas in Graeciam migrationes 
et reditus, artem pingendi, ſtatuariam, et litteras, edidicerunt; ac 
Luciani tempore leges, ritus, numina quoque Romanorum cum 
lingua cognoverunt; ſed avitae tenaces religionis gentis ſuae deos 
ad Graecorum Romanorumque ſtatuas conformarunt, quorum ar- 
tifices, multis inde a ſeculis, in efformando deorum ornatu Gallos, 


bello potius, quam pacis artibus gloriam quaerentes, multum ſu- 


peraverunt, 

Cum igitur Ogmius noſter nec Hermes Graecorum, nec eorum 
fit Hercules, quorum ille juvenis petaſatus, alatis pedibus et cadu- 
ceo inſignis; hie autem lacertoſus ſimul et robuſtus; quaeritur 
quis ergo fit Ogmius? Reſpondeo, deus eſt Gallorum, quem ipſi 
ſibi proprium vindicant, Mercurius; is enim non Romanorum vel 
Graecorum, ſed Celtarum deus eſt ; ejuſque cultus a Celtis ad va- 
rias dimanavit gentes; nimirum cum tot tamque graves habeamus 
veterum auctoritates, Graecorum philoſophiam et fabulas de diis 
a barbaris duxiſſe originem, et nominatim a Celticis populis, 
qualis eſt auctoritas Diogenis Laertii li], Phurnuti [4], aliorum- 
que. Ad haec graviſſimus auctor C. Tacitus [I], Mercurium Ger- 


[2] Luciani Dialogus Panis et Merc, 
[5] De Maſffilia cultiſſimo Galliae oppido, Lucanus III. 41: 2, 
* Simulacraque iniſta deorum 
Arte carent, caefrſque exſtant informia truncis.“ 
Et Div. Chryſoſt. Serm. xii. 

[i] Diog. Laert. in Proemio. 
[i] Phurnutus in opuſc. myth. pag. 170. 
[/] ** Deum maxime Mercurium colunt.” Mor, Germ. cap. ix. 
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manorum, Caefar [n Gallorum Deum praecipue fuiſſe aſſe rat; it. 
finita quoque ejus monumenta in Celtica reperiantur regione; de- 
nique ejus cognomenta, ut mox patebit, originis fint Celticae; 
nemo non ſub Ogmii nomine Mercurium agnoſcat, praeſertim 
cum demonſttavero Oſui apud Gratcos, reſpectu ety mi, idem ſig- 
nificare ac apud Celis Mercurius, quod jam. mei eſt inſtituti. 
*OTMIOE vox Graeca eſt, quod non ſolum ex terminatione in 
106, ſed ex ipſa voce patet. "Oypuw; enim ab yu; Un] derivatur ; 
quod, apud auctores Graecos et veteres lexicographos, Heſychium, 
| Soidam, Damaſcenum [os], ſulcum et inde limitem denotat, 4 xd 
70 d pov roi. Proinde Ogmius [5] non aliter, quam deus ſul- 
corum, limitum, et viarum, reddi poteſt; hine eſt fotfitan, quod 
etiam Ceres, frugum agrorumque dea, Eroſule dicitur; quod uni- 
cuique agrum et annonam cuſtodiat; Ogmios, Heſychio teſte, con- 
gruit cum voce adh 9]. quae fimul ſuleum et limitem notat r]; 
ideo vicinus, qui eodem cum aho utitur hmite, 6pwxeZ [5), parvi 
agelli poſſeſſor caſaaaZ H], et ſulcus vel Irmes aquaticus, qui 
agrum terminat, v&avaat{u] dicitur; nec mirum, cum vix alia 
ratione commodius poffint notari limites quam ſulco; qua voce 
Latini promiſcue utuntur; . pro fulco, id eſt, limite, inquit Arno- 
bius, forum litibus terrent;“ falco limitabant domos ; Virgilius, 
Aecneid. I. i. 429. 
« Pars aptare locum tecto, et concludere fulco.” 

Limitabant urbes; Virgilius: Æn. vii. 157. 

In] Caeſar B. G. vi. 16. Deum maxime Mercurium eolunt, ejus ſunt plu- 
& rima fimulacra,—Hunc viarum et itinerum ducem.” 


[n] Oy pro via eſt apud Nicandrum, in Theriaca, | 
[0] Damalcenus Lexicug. ineditus, cujus MS. ſervat. in Bib. Pub. Bernenſi. 


[p] Theocritus, Idyl. lib. x, ver. 2. ouls 4 * Ge oghov &, neque ſulcum 
“c ducere rectum ww 


[9] Oy Tov; ah did 20 2 de d tiyai. 
[r] Euſtathius, 

[s] Apollon, 

Lt] Suidas. 

Lu] Budacus, 
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44 lpſe humili deſignat moenia foſſa.“ 
Ideo porta a portando aratro, ne fiat ſulcus, ubi porta erat. 
Limitabant agros: Virgilius, Georg. 1. 125. 
Ante Jovem nulli ſubigebant arva coloni; 
Nec ſignare quidem, aut partir: limite campos 
“ Fas erat. 


Si coloniae in novas ſedes erant deductae, nummus coloniae ara- 
torem cum duobus bobus junctis habet, quod agri erant diſtincti. 

In ſulcis defixi erant lapides, five etiam ſtipites, qui magna co- 
lebantur ceremonia. Propertius, hb. 1. eleg. 4. 


4 Nullas illa ſuis contemnet fletibus aras, 
« Et quicunque ſacer, qualis ubique, lapis.“ 


Lapis iſte Index vocabatur : 


60 pejuraque pectora vertit 
« In durum ſilicem, qui nunc quoque dicitur Index.“ 


Ix pie opus non erat, fi ſulcus aratro ductus ſatis erat profun- 


dus; acervos tantum lapidum ex agro in ſuleum conjiciebant, qui 
cum porca limitem fatis diſtinguebant. Hos monticulos terrace 
Graeci yours, Latini Grumos, forte ab Hebraeo geramim T1571; 


faftigium, vocant; unde vox Gallica Grumele, monticulatum, orta 


eſt, Celtae autem et foſſam et grumum fure vel furche nomina- 
bant; Angli furrotu; Latini porcam; quae daducenda videntur ab 


Hebreo P)R paerael, a N parak, fregit; unde Germauicum Sra- 
chen, rumpere, quod de aranda terra, non vero ſeminanda uſurpatur. 

Ap. vocem % rèevertor, quae cum voce Celtica og convenire 
videtur, quanquam Graeca fit; Latini occare dicunt, quod Celtae 


egen [ao], id eſt, complanare ſulcos, porcas conterere; et inſtru- 


natum quo utuntur agricolae ad id peragendum, nempe occa, 


[w] Pezron, Antiq. Celt. 
Mm 2 | 


Graecis 
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Graecis eFH [x], Cambris og, a Boxhornio ad voces refertur Cel. 
ticas; Britannis og, Germanis ege dicitur; hinc oritur ſuſpicio, 
occatorem deum ab Ogmio non. multum differre. Hujus me- 
minit Varro, et Servius in verſum r. Virgilii Georg. I. 21. 


« Diique, deaeque omnes, ſtudium quibus arva tueri.“ 


Occator ergo, five ſulcorum autor, in numero agri cuſtodum po- 
nitur, qualis eſt %s. 

Nunc ordo diſſertationis noſtrae n ut ad vocem Mer- 
curii tranſeamus, probando, hanc eſſe vocem illam Celticam, 
quam philoſophus Gallicus Luciano per illam Ogmii reddidit. 

Mercvrivs Celtis Mercer dictus eſt, omiſſa terminatione La- 
tina in ius, et # in e ſemimutum mutando, ut in caeteris vocibus 
Celticis fieri ſolet, quae in er deſinunt; talis eft Soldurius $28 
miles mercede conductus, quem Celtae folder dixerunt; ſecurus, 
tutus, Celtis ficher; ita Mercurius Celtis Mercher [a]. Latini ple- 
rumque er in ur, Galli hodiernt in eur terminant. Significat au- 
tem Mercher auctorem ſulci et limitis, fiquidem marł Cambris, 
Anglo-Saxonibus, Germanis, Gothis, ſignum, et in ſpecie limi- 
tem, denotat, quod Galli marque, marche, Hiſpani et Itali marca, 
Sarmatae veteres march, Perſae maraa pronuntiant. Ita Angli 
a mark dicunt, fignum, inſigne, notam, ſigillum, ſtigma, a mark 
or limit of land; inde verbum marquer Gallicum, merten Germani- 
cum, marking Anglicum notare, et in ſpecie marchen [a] limitare 

ſignificat; hinc cuſtodes limitum Barbaro-Latinis marchiones, 
_ Gallis marguis[b], Germanis marchgraf, Graecis recentioribus 


paozgxtoiog [| et AtphtvEp XG vocantur ; Franci enim, ut optime Vadi- 


 ['s] Wachter Gloſſar. 


[ y] Caeſar I. iii. B. G.“ Devoti, quos illi Soldurios appellant.” 
DZ] Boxhorn, Lexic. Ant. Brit. 


[a] Rerum Alem. Tom III. 
L Aventim Annales Boii, J. vi. 


Le] Selden's Titles of Honor, pag. 420. 


anus, 
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anus, Romanos imitati, extremis devictarum gentium finibus viros 
illuſtres, et rei militaris peritos, imponebant ad coercendas finiti- 

morum incurſiones, qui deinde a marca limite, marchiones vocati 
ſunt, Haec cum ita ſint, quis non. videt Mercurium Celticam 
eſſe vocem, et limitatorem denotare? quem Galli, a voce marche, 

vel marque, Marqueur; Germani a mark Merker vocare poſſent, et 

hi revera vocant. Quod ſi nunc ab Hiſpanis et Ang lo- Saxonibus 
ad Gallos et Germanos, porro ad Gothos, Sarmatas, Perſas, retro- 

gradiendo linguas Orientis, tanquam primigenias, inveſtigare lice- 
. ret, Arabum Cet ty maraga et marac ha id], et Hebraeorum 

PPT merkata, Wy illad oleo perfudir, hoc quoque unctio- 
nem notat, Celticae vocis originem primam exprimere poſſet; 

ſignum enim et limes non eſt ſignum, niſi ad id conſtitutum ſacra- 
tumque fit; idcirco veteres non modo perſonas ad officia deſignatas, 
ſed res quoque vita carentes oleo perunxere, ut tanquam ſigna ab 
hominibus agnoſcerentur. Unxerunt ergo lapides terminales, ut 
ex Apuleio, Clemente Alexandrino, et aliis patet, inter quos Si- 
culus Flaccus e] terminorum unctionem ita deſcribit: Cum 
terminos diſponerent, ipſos quidem lapides in ſolidam terram col- 
locabant, proxime ea loca, quibus, foſſis factis, defixuri eos eraut, 
et unguento velaminibuſque et coronis coronabant L/]. Termi- 
num ideo ATraepoy Vocabant; lapis ergo, ni fuerit unctus, ſacer non 
erat, ſed communis [g]; at ſacer erat terminalis, ideo Seneca Tra- 
gicus: 


4 Nullus in campo ſacer 
« Diviſit agros arbiter populi lapis.“ 


Nec dubito Latinos quoque ab oblinendo lapide Limitem, 
quaſi Linimitem, per craſin dixifle; quemadmodum vox mark- 
apud Celtas alio ſignificatu pinguedinem, alio limitem denotat; 


[4] Vid. Gieuhari et Ibn. Maruph. 
[e] De Bondis Agrorum. 


[] Apulcius in Apol. « Lapidem unQum in finibus,” 
[z] Clem, Alex. Str, vii. et Theophe, de Superſt, cap. xvi. 


quonian 
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quoniam limes non erat, niſi pinguedine fuerit delibutus. Pari 
ratione olim Celtae, et hodienum Germani ſignum, notam, mo- 
numentum, vocarunt mal, merk-mal, denł- mal, und- mal, a pin- 
gendo vel unguendo Japide vel ligno 3 unctio vero lapidum ex an- 
tiquitate remotiſſima petenda eſt, cujus veſtigium occurrit Geneſ. 
xxviii. ver. 18, 19. ſcil.“ Jacob erexit ſtelam, et fudit oleum de- 
« ſuper, et vocavit nomen loct Bethel.” 

Ex dictis jam liquet, vocem mark, in linguis antiquiſſimis, unc- 
tum aliquid denotare; inde ad gentes Europaeas dimanaſſe; vete- 
ribus Celtis unctionem et hmitem, ejus derivativum narher, virum 
limitaneum ſignificaſſe; et in hunc uſque diem diverſis Europae 
populis adhue ſiguificare, exinde Romanos pro genio linguae, ſuum 
ſeciſſe Mercurium. Hic in parodo licet explicare vocem Ger- 
manicam granze, quae terminum denotat. Miror neminem ob- 
ſervaſſe a vetuſta conſuetudine coronandi terminos illam fuiſſe 
natam; obvium eſt apud veteres auctores terminos ſertis et coronis 
decoratos fuiſſe. Ideo Ovidius, Faſt. ii. 

« 'Fe duo diverſa domini de parte coronant, 
4 Binaque ſerta tibi, binaque liba. ferunt.” 
Et Prudentius, contra Simmachum, lib. ii. 


— Et lapis illic 
Si ſtetit antiquus, quem cingere ſueverat error.“ 


Ita Tibullus, lib. I. eleg. i. 


Nam veneror, ſeu ſtipes habet deſertus in agro, 
+« Seu vetus in trivio florida ſerta laps.” 


RuTIL1Vs[h]: terminos quoque in aqua conſtitutos coronatos 
fuiſſe docet. De proxae cuſtode ita inquit: 


% Incertas gemina diſcriminat arbore fauces, 
Defixaſque aufert limes uterque ſudes. 


[+4] Itin. I. 459. 
| ce IIIis 
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«© {His proceras mos eſt adnectere lauros 
% Conſpicuaſque ramis et fruticante coma. - 


GRANZE ergo dicuntur, quaſi Kranze, quod Celtis ſerta et co- 


ronas notabat; et Graeci xpavos galam, et quodcunque caput cin- 


gebat, Latini coronam dixerunt, utrique coronidem terminum et 


rei extremum vocabant; unde loquendi formula [i], xopwvic rs Pix, 
et and ag MEXps & Kopwidog. Plura adhuc veſtigia vocis Marcha, 


five termini, habemus. In confinio Galliae et Germaniae oppida 


exſtant Marcodurum, et Marcomagus; ſunt preterea Marcomanni, 


viri limitanei ; porro determinatum ſpatium agri Germani morgen, 
a march, Graeci u vel pophov appellant; eodem ſenſu quo Galli 


arpend dicunt a Celtico arren [&]. Latino arare, et pen ſeu babn ter- 


minus; item margo, terminus, et rei extremum[/], quod ſaepius 


de limine aquatico ſumitur; Plinius ſm] marginem imperii dicit, 
qua Rhenus alluit, quod et ipſum a marcha limite ortum eſt. 


Vipiuvus hucuſque Mercuiiom in lingua Celtica deum ter- 


minorum, limitum, et viarum, denotare, talem quoque a veteri- 


bus agnitum; cum vero ſupetius demonſtratum fuerit, vocem 
ofaioy in Graeca lingua eundem ſenſum fundere, ſatis liquet, o[proy + 
Lucian! efle Mercurium Celticum; tamen non abs re erit ad 
cactera Mercurii.coznomina. progredi, probando etiam illa deum 
term:norum indigitare. Horum numero eſt cognomen Thaut - 


five Theut. quod et ipſum viim et limitem in lingua Celtica ſig- 


nificat; probatite Camdeno et Boxhornio de vocibus.theut, et thait; 


quin:mo dutt vetuſtae orig:nis ſiguum eſt, quare hodienum ver- 
bum deuten Germanis ſignificare audit. Graecis rtbſua monu- 
mentum ct ſiguum ad viam eſt; viae vero plerumque limitibus 
inierviuut Mercurio ſacrae. Utramque figuificatum viae et li- 

L Max. Tyrius. 

L.) Gra ce des. 

L] Wachter Gloſſ. v. BaxNNEn. 

[m] Lib. xii, cap. 20. 

"> | mitis 
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mitis vox Celtica babhn habuit, et hodienum apud Germanos 
habet; Galli inde ſumſerunt vocem bannir, extra limites mittere, 
A .vERo non abludit Theuti dei Egyptii nomen et cultum per 
colonias ad Gallos perveniſſe; in lingua Coptica 60TT notat ſte. 
lam, Mercurialem in via conſtitutum lapidem, columnam, quales 
Aegyptios in Mercurii ſui honorem erexiſſe nemo ignorat. Hujus 
vocis Theut veſtigia invent apud agricolas Helvetiorum, cum plu— 
ribus quae Celticiſmum veterem, imo ipfos redolent proavos Cel. 
tarum Aegyptios; utuntur illi hac voce ad denotandum locum 
agri ubi termini fuerunt collocati; ſupereſt enim in agri extre- 
mitate ſpatium, ubi ductus aratri ceſſat in verſura ejus, quod non 
aratur, ſed viae inſervit inter vicinos agros; termini vero in prin- 
cipio extremi ſulci diſponuntur; ſpatium illud vocant an thaut, 
id eſt, ad thautum, ad limitem, cujus denominations rationem 
agricolae reddere nequeunt, quia Thautum ignorant, 
D1sTinNCTIo terminorum reſpectu loci apud veteres in vulgus 
nota eſt, A Septentrione ad Meridem cardo, ab Oriente ad Oc- 
cidentem decumana vocatur; circa quorum etymon Varro, ali- 
ique veterum valde ſe torſerunt, quia linguam ignorarunt Celti- 
cam et Orientis. Cardo [x] contracte eſt cherrad, id eſt, verſura 
aratri. Cher et cheran eſt vox antiquiſſima, unde Latini gyrare, et 
Graeci yvezy dicunt; rad vero Celtis eſt rota et aratrum; confe- 
ratur Chaldaeum FT redahb, arare; Galli ſo] aratrum charrue, 
quaſi charroue vocant, Non aliunde Graeci ſuas xe quam a 
Celtica voce ſumſerunt. Xepadtg autem limites et terminos ſigni- 
ficant. Hinc illud Sapphicum, An wive xeeadas, ne dimove ter- 
minos; quod praeceptum Chaldaei, Num. xvi. ver. 13. ita red- 
dunt, non mutabis Ron [P] tekuma, terminum proximi tui, 


[n] Ita etiam in lingua Armenica occurrit vox lar, quae currum notat. Ju- 
nius Obſerv. ad Willeram. 
[0] Quintilian. Il, 5.“ Plurima Gallica valuere, ut Rheda, et Petoritum quoque.” 


[p] Dubito an conferendae voces Arab. = tachuma, terminavit; tachmon, ter- 
minus; et Keg tachumaton, limes pagi. 
quem 
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quem determinarunt majores tui; habes alterum limitis terhuma, 
unde decumana. Poſſet forte huc trahi Graecorum ripap, quod 
Pindaro ſignum; item T#«uap Homero ſignum et terminum denotat. 

Dr cognomine Theut hoc unum obſervabimus, Graecis eun- 
dem ſenſum fundere; fiquidem Suidas rev indigem et explora- 
torem reddit; etenim index terminalis non modo finibus diſtin- 
guendis inſervit, ſed numine quodam, Mercurii nempe, veteribus 
gaudere creditus eſt, qui fines exploret atque cuſtodiat, Hinc 
Ovidius terminum ita alloquitur, Faſt. ii. 5 

Termine, ſive Lapis, ſive es defoſſus in agro 
« Stipes, ab antiquis tu quoque numen habes.“ 
A Txkuro Theutones dicuntur veteres Germanorum populi; 
et ſecundum terminationem Celticam Theutiſci, hodie Teutſche; 
1 TIC ; ; 
Servio Theotiſci; unde patet Theuiſconem vel Tutiſconem eun- 
dem eſſe cum Theuto et Dite, communi Gallorum Germano- 
rumque patre; de quo Caeſar [q] haec memoriae prodidit; Gallos 
ſe omnes a Dite patre prognatos praedicare ; idque a Druidibus 
proditum dicere, quem defunctum, tanquam familiae patrem, 
utrique populi Germani ſub nomine Thuiſconis, Galli ſub no- 
mine Ditis honorarunt, ſtatuaſque in lucis erexerunt. Cum 
Caeſare Tacitus [r] conferendus, cujus haec ſunt verba: “ cele- 
brant carminibus antiquis Thuiſconem deum terra editum, et 
« fillum Mannum, originem gentis conditoremque ;” inde liquet 
cur Mercurius quoque Theutates [s] dictus fuerit, nimirum per 
auctionem cognominis vocis att, quae patrem ſignificat; Helve- 
tiorum ruricolae non aliter patrem, quam vocibus att It], atten et 


[2] De B. Gall. J. vi. 
[7] De Mr. Germ. cap. 2. 
] Lucanus et Lactant. lib. i. | 
L] Non multum abludit Acgyptium ir iot, pater; vocalium permutatio 
Aegyptiis et Celtis frequentiſſima cum art. maſc. - pbi- ot, in Scala Kircheri 
verſ. per Nl. pag. 81. | | 


Vor, I. Nn | | alle, 
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alte, ſolent appellare, quo nomine etiam ſenem quemlibet infi ig 
niunt. Latini, teſte Feſto, reverentiae gratia cuil. bet aetate pro- 
fecto atta dicunt, unde avi pater atavus audit; conſtat proinde 
Theutatem idem eſſe ac patrem Theutum, aut patrem limitum. 
Hermes eſt aliud Mercurii cognomentum, quo Graeci utuntur; 
Graecae tamen originis eſſe vix mihi perſuadere poſſum, cum po- 
tius ſit Celticae, e quorum finibus Mercurii fama ad Graecos tran- 
fiit. "Epps, initio 'Epplw dictus, videtur, quod ex verbo EppunvdOw, 
ubi littera » ſuperſtes eſt, ſatis manifeſte apparet; ſed her et men 
dominum et yirum terrae apud Celtas denotavit. Adu], erd, 
et herd, antiquis terra dicta fuit; terram, 10quit Tacitus [i], Ger- 
mani herdum nuncupant; ſoli hodienum Helvetu terram herd cum. 
aſpiratione in genere pronuntiant; man, men, et min, vir praeſtans, 
et graviſſimae auctoritatis eſt. Hujus noſtrae opinionis argumenta 
ſat ponderoſa adducere poſſumus e ſequentibus Mercurii apud 
Graecos et Celtas nominibus. Quid aliud Graecorum Xd6cvu, 
quam terrae dominus et deus; ita veteres Mercurium appellarunt, 
quem Aeſchylus in numero terreſtrium deorum ponit, in Perſ. 630. 


ANA x1 die G, 
Ni T6, % Egan, ac r evegw.. 

Dicirun quoque Hagau, ſuper arenam et pulverem conſti- 
tutus; quin imo Krapos, a Adu pęlſſideo; poſſeſſionum terrae praeſes 
et auctor. Porro index Mercurialis poetis paſſim Arbiter vocatur, 
quae vox peregrinae, Celticae nimirum, originis eſt, ab ar, terra, et 
bieter, poteſtate et dominio inſtructus et judex; itaque Status: 
terminum nuncupat. Theb. vi. 352. 


6 — Hinc ſaxeus umbo, 
« Arbiter agricolis, finem jacet inter utrumque.“ 


[] Hebr. YTN terra. 
[wv] De Mor. Germ. c. 40. 
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Et Ovidius de Mercurio, Faſt. v. 


&« Pacis et armorum, ſuperis imiſque deorum 
« Arbiter, alato qui pede carpis iter.” 


Omnia haec cognomina Mercurii ſignificationem Celticam 
Hermetis perfectiſſime exprimunt, et Mercurium terrae dominum, 
cuſtodem poſſeſff onum, et terminorum auctorem indigitant. 
Oours ergo miretur indices limitum, acervoſque lapidum, ad vias 

et ſulcos, Hermas et Hermulas fuiffe dictos? De his Ulpianus 
Demoſthenis Scholiaſtes: Hermae erant ſtipites aut lapides qua- 
« drati, habentes ſurſum vultum Mercurii.“ Item Tſetzes: 


Herma eſt omnis ſtatua et acervus lapidum [x].” Heſychio 


Eppuciog po, Mercurialis acetvus dicitur. Quod vero non ad vias 
modo, ſed ad terminos 9] conſtituendos infervierint, teſtis eſt 
Pauſanias ; erecti ſunt, ait, ei Toi; igoig lapides Hermae, Et Fron- 
tinus de Coloniis: „e aliis locis ager determinatur per muros, Her- 
% mulas, &c.“ Ab illis Hermulis in ſulcis agrorum proculdubio 
mures Pontici Germanis Hermelin, et Hermines dicti ſunt; quo- 
mam in ſulcis agrorum latitant, colore et immutabilitate Hermu- 
lis non abſimiles; qui, fi vera de illis rerum naturalium ſcriptores 
pracdicant, in extrema anguſtia fi ad lacunoſum ſulcum ſteterint, 
mori quam madefieri malunt; quin et Latini, ob fimilitudinem 


cum lapide terminali, Muſtelas appellant; Stelae vero, Graecis 


5120, ſunt lapides limitanei. 
Hoc unum ad vocem Hermes vel Hermin addemus, deum Ter- 


minum a veteribus cultum, ipſum efle Mercurium, ejuſque deno- 
minationem ab Hermin eſſe deductum, adjecto articulo J quaſi 
T'Hermin, qui Celticiſmum ſapit; et non modo ad Latinos, fed 
ad Graecos quoque cum ipſa voce tranſiit, qui palos terminales, vel 
cancellos, ut Flaccus Siculus eos vocat, Tepwovas dicunt, 

Now omni caret veri ſpecie vocem Hermes Aegyptiam efle, et 
una cum voce Theuti ad Celtas fuiſſe tranſlatam; ut alia ejus rei 

[x] Chiliad. xii. 


U] Homeri Odyſſ. 11, ver. 11. et 5 Euſtathii. | 
Nn 2 argumenta 
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argumenta taceam, habemus inter nomina regum Aegyptiorum, 
quae a diis deſumpta eſſe certiſſimum eſt, nomina propria Armais- 
et Chermes, quae ab Hermes nonnifi aſpiratione differunt; fi vero, 
quod ſupra veroſimile eſſe oſtendi, vox antiquitus fuerit Hermen, 
tum deducenda eſt ab ep vel ap quod facere,, dein auctorem rei. 
ſignificat, et a Aenu, quod ignum terminumque notat; Mercurius 
autem Aegyptiis non modo in terra eſt deus limitum, verum. 
ſimul, juxta priſcam Aegyptiorum religionem, etiam in coelo deus 
fuit limitaneus, et Horizonta illis, ſignificavit. 

TANDEM Mercurius Latinis Caducifer dictus eſt, a: caduceo, 
quem manu geſtabat, tanquam ſignum pacis ad lites dirimendas:, 
hujus vocabuli ety mon perperam aliquis in lingua Latina inveſti- 
gabit, ni capillis arreptam vocem in rem ſuam faciat, quemadmo- 
dum nonnulli ad nauſeam uſque ſolent. 

CADUCEUM ſz] vox Celtica eſt a cat, bellum, diſſenſio; unde 
Celticae voces cateza, telum bellicum, item caterva; et ducken [a] 
premere, opprimere; Caduceum [5] igitur dicitur, quod litibus 
ſedandis inſerviat; et ipſa figura, illiuſque uſus ex Graecorum [cJ 
tabulis 1d ſatis probat. Quis non videt baculum vel teJum, uti. 
in nummo[d]. M. Antonu exhibetur, terminum repraeſentare, 
qui inter duos ſerpentes, i. e. de ſua poſſeſſione litigantes viros [e], 
defixus eſt ; . fi Simo et Crito victni,” ut ait Terentius, de finibus. 
< ambigunt, hic arbiter eſt conſtitutus.“ 

D nominibus Gallici Mercuri ſatis | jam dictum, ut inde ſolide- 
poſſimus inferre, Ogmion Luciani nomina Mercuri Celtica ap- 


[z] Boxhorn. Lex. Ant. Brit. 
La] Vegetius, lib. ii. 1. 
[b] Virgilius, Aeneid. vii. 741. 

* .Teutonico ritu ſoliti torquere Catejas.” 
Fc| Stadenius, Voc. Bibl. ducten, quoque Hebr. Net MIT, Arab. O. 
[4] Du Choul Relig. des A. Rom. pag. 23. 
[e] Virgil, Aeneid x11. £97. 

„ Saxum antiquum ingens, campo quod forte jacebat, 

Limes agro poſitus litem ut diſcerneret arvis.“ | 

1. | tiſſim 
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tifime exprimere, cum omuia deum limitum et viarum deſignent, 
qualis Mercurius a veteribus cultus fuit. 

Cur autem Ogmius a Luciano Hercules potius quam Mercu- 
rius dictus fuerit, ſuperius diximus; poſtquam vero vim vocis- 
ejuſque ſeuſum explicuimus, demonſtrando Ogmium deum ter- 
minorum eſſe, novum ſuggeritur argumentum, ſiquidem in ipfis- 
illis ſtatuis terminalibus Mercurius [/] Herculi ſaepe junctus con- 
ſpicitur. Hine in Anthologia Mercurius Herculi junctus viatores: 
ita alloquitur: 

Aae opwy FuA@xtg, dire gol, wy 0 paev E pH] 
Otov dene 5 Srog 0 & re Hpax tg. 

«« Nos terminorum cuſtodes, duo dii, quorum hie quidem Mercu- 
« rjus, ut vides me, ille autem Hercules.“ 

SAEPE quoque in eadem ſtatua fuerunt deſignati, et Hermera- 
clae [g] dicti; ſuperiori parte Hercules, inferiori Mercurius, ut 
difficile fuerit determinare uter Mercurius ſit an Hercules, prae- 
ſertim cum Mercurius ſaepe fuerit Herculis inſtar barbatus [4], ut 
ipſe Lucianus auctor eſt, qui eum opmoruywre appellat, quod bar- 
bam in uncum demiffam et biſulcam notat: 

Hazc quoad primum quaeſtionis membrum, quis fit Ogmius. 
Pergo ad alterum, nempe quas ob rationes Galli hunc attributis- 
illis condecoraverint quae Lucianus refert? Attributa haec ſunt” 
emblema Eloquentiae; aures ad alterius linguam habere devinctas, 
eſt ab ejus ore pendere, ſermone ejus demulceri, imo dicto ejus 
audientem eſte. Tumultuantem plebem viri praeſtantis eloquentia- 
ad ſilentium redactam, Virgilius ita deſcribit, Aeneid. lib. i. 155 

«« Tum pietate gravem et meritis ſi forte virum quem 
Conſpexere, ſilent, arrectiſque auribus adſtant.“ 
[f] Spon. Rech. Cur. d' Antiq. p. exvii. D. 6. 


Le] Cicero, Att. i. p. 18. Signa noſtra et Hermeractas, quam commodiflime- 


*© poteris, velim imponas.” 


[5] Tale monumentum vides apud illuſt. Com. de Caylus, Rec. d' Antiq.: 
Tom. I. Pl, Ixxxvili. p. 217, - 
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MercvuRo ante alios eloquentiam [7 | tribuere veteres ; hine: 
etiam Aoyio;, Tpavos, dictus; ideo illi ab antiquis linguae victima— 
rum [ oblatae fuerunt; cumque eloquentiae vis tanta fit, iwupc; 
dicitur, et in ſtatua noſtra Herculis habitu indutus eſt. 

SED quid eſt, quod Mercurio Celtarum deo ſuadelam conſe. 
cravit antiquitas? Cur tantam hominum multitudinem ſecum 
trahit? Ejus rationem, ratione enim carere nequit, puto apud Celtas 
quaerendam eſſe, qui cum nominibus etiam cultum Mercurii in- 


duxerunt; hunc arbitramur, primum Gallorum ducem fuiſle, 
qui eos, 
| 40 migrare vetuſto 
De nemore, et proavis habitatas linquere ſilvas“ 
juſſit, non vi et auctoritate, ſed facundia [1], qua gentium duces 
opus habent; inter quos celeberrimae famae Iſraelitarum dux Moſes, 
cum natura eloquentiam ei denegaſſet, facundiam fratris efflagi- 
tavit, et diſertiſſimo ejus ore numeroſum populum ad novas de- 
duxit ſedes. Habemus ſpecialem emblematis rationem, cum 
Mercurius a veteribus eloquentiae deus fuerit reputatus; quis vero 
ille fuerit populus, quas ſedes reliquerit, meum non eſt indagare; 
ſufficit ob novas habitationes, ſub frigidiore caelo ſitas, poſtmo- 
dum Celtas[m] fuiſſe vocatos; terminos eorum Diodorus Siculus 
deſcribit, nempe a Pyrenaets montibus ad Oceanum, ad Hercy- 
nium montem ad Scythas uſque, quorum fluvii hiemali tempore 
fere omnes congelaſcunt, quorum terra oleum et vinum non pro- 
ducit, homines nativa aetate comas rufas alunt, quos denique 
Rhenus et Danuvius allambit. Horum numero ergo ſunt omnes 
populi, qui a Mercurio ejuſque filio Manno nomen traxerunt, 
Li] AQ. xiv. 12. 
| {4#] Homerus: Y d i wupi CD 
[/] Horatius, Carm. I. Od. x. | 

Mercuri, facunde nepos Atlantis, 

Qui feros cultus hominum recentum 

& Voce formaſti, laetus et decorae 

More palaeſtrae.” 


[u] Kalt Germ, Angl. Cold, unde Celtae. 


Theutones, 
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Theutones, Theutiſci, Theutofodiani, Teudneii, Theutoburgii, 
Hermiones, Hermunduri, Cenomanni, Marcomanni, Alemanni[z], 
aliique, qui ducis ſui nomen poſteritati conſecrarunt, et infinita 
fere monumenta, ſtatuas, acervos lapidum, inſcriptiones [o] denique 
in memoriam Mercurii a Scythis uſque ad Hiſpaniam [y] reli- 
quere. Stante noſtra hypotheſi, ratio datur quare Mercurius ab 
antiquis Viacus[g] fuerit appellatus; nimirum quoniam ad regiones 
incognitas viam docuit; datur etiam ratio, quare 'Hyzorug et 
Odys [7] fuerit vocatus, non aliam ob cauſam, quam quod gentis: 

ſuae dux erat, itinerum comes. 
TaAxpEM opinio noſtra non parum firmatur, eo quod Mercu- 
rius limitum deus, et poſſeſſionum judex [5] fit dictus, quae nemini 
magis quam gentis duci conveniunt, qui colonns [7] in novas ſedes 
deductis terram diſtribuit, cujuſlibet poſſeſſionem terminis defignat, 
tanquam Nomius jus [a] dicit, et legibus cavet ne quis de fundo 
{uo periclitetur. 

Haec ergo ſunt argumenta, quibus ſententiam meam de Mer- 
eurio, tanquam Celtarum duce et conditore ſtabilire decrevi, quae 
ſi non convincant, Tacitus de Tuiſtone vel Tuiſcone audiatur ;. 
hunc enim Mercurium eſſe credo; fic autem 1lle [ww], © celebrant 
« carminibus antiquis Tuiſtonem deum terra editum, et filium-. 
«© Mannum, originem gentis conditoremque-“ 

Ex haec de Ogmio deo limitum et viarum, Mercurio Herculis- 
habitu condecorato, ſufficere poſſunt. 


I De Chaucis Schildius, lib. ii. 3. de Britannis Camdenus. 
[Le] De Danis Wormius, Mon. Dan. 


LY] De Hiſpanis Livius, xxvi. 44. Egreſſus Scipio in tumulum, quem Mer- 
*© curit vocant.“ 
[7] Pauſan. vocat &y#ropa.. 
[r] Gruteri Inſc. DEO MER. VIACO, et it. DEO I VIAS ET sEZMTTAS COM 
MEN TVS EST. 
[5] Reineſ. et Append. ad Marm. 9 N. iv. pag. 309. 
D.] Ariſtophanes in Plut: 
[+] Horat. Ep. ii. i. ver. 6. 6 Deorum in templa recepti, 
© Dum terras hominu:nque colunt er us, aipera bella 
„ Componunt, agros alſignant, oppida abate: 
[w] De Mor. Germ. c. 2. 
LI. Obfer-- 
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LI. O&/ervations on the Welſh Caſtles: By the Honourable 
Daines Barrington: In a Letter to the late Lord 


Biſhop of Carliſle. 


Read January 14, 1768. 


Myr Lox, 
AVING had ſome converſation with your Lordſhip laſt 
ſummer with regard to Caerphyli (or Sengenneth Caſtle), 
and having afterwards travelled very much, at my leiſure, round 
the ſea coaſt of Wales, I take the liberty of troubling you with 
ſuch obſervations as have occurred to me in relation to theſe 
venerable ruins, of which there is ſuch a profuſion in the prin- 
cipality. 

As theſe ancient fortreſſes ſo particularly claim the attention of 
the antiqudry, it ſeems rather extraordinary, that we have no 
better account of the time in which they were firſt built. 

GY RAIL Dus Cambrenſis is well known to have made a progreſs 
with Archbiſhop Baldwine through North and South Wales, in 
the reign of Henry the Second; but he takes no further notice of 
the caſtles, than by giving to ſome of the places through which 
he paſſed the title of Caſtrum ; the reaſon for which ſeems to ariſe 
from their having been very inſignificant at that time, as I ſhall 
endeavour to prove hereafter. 

LELAND, indeed, travelled through the principality much 
later, and had an opportunity of ſeeing ſome of theſe caſtles more 
complete than they appear at preſent; he barely, however, gives 
us a catalogue of ſome of them in the different counties; and they 
ſeem to have neither ſtruck him as an antiquary, nor as pic- 


tureſque and venerable objects. 


AFTER 
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AFTER this, we have no writers to conſult, except Humphrey 
Llwyd and Camden. As for the former of theſe, he is known 
to have been the tranſlator of Caradoc of Lancarvau, which was 
certainly his authority for what little he hath faid with regard ta 
the Welſh caſtles; and as the tranſlation, with Dr. Powel's notes, 
was publiſhed before the Britannia, Camden may be ſuppoſed to 
have had recourſe to this as his chief ſource. 

Tuts will bring me hereafter to conſider how much Cardoe 8 


account of fortreſſes, which exiſted ſoon after the Conqueſt, is 


to be applied to the remains of thoſe we ſee at preſent. 

Having thus mentioned the only authorities from which any 
light may be expected upon this ſubject, I ſhall now throw toge- 
ther what hath occurred to me, both with regard to the antiquity 
of the Welth caſtles, and the uſes for which they were intended. 

Ix the firſt place, it ſeems to be very clear, that none of theſe 
fortreſſes were built by the princes of Wales, as no conſiderable 
remains are to be found near any of thoſe places where they 
are known to have fixed their reſidence, which they muſt have 
conſequently endeavoured to have made particularly ſtrong and 
ſecure. 

THe palace of the Prince of North Wales was at Aberfraw; 
thoſe of the princes of Powiſland, firſt at Pengwern, and after- 
wards at Mathraval. 

Tur of the princes. of South Wales was firſt at Carmarthen, 
and afterwards at Dinevawr. 

Now there are no remains either at Aberfraw, Pengwern, 
or Mathraval; and as for Carmarthen, Caradoc of Lancarvan 
informs us that the caſtle was twice deſtroyed, in 1196, and 


1216; Dinevawr caſtle was alſo raſed in the year 1194. See 


Powel's hiſtory of Wales, page 244. 247. and 27 3. 
IF it was not for this expreſs mention of Dinevawr being de- 


ſtroyed, I ſhould be inclined to think, that its preſent remains 
Vor, I. | 390 might 
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might owe their origin to a prince of S. Wales, as the caſtle is 
very ſmall and inconſiderable; and if any veſtiges continue of a 
fortreſs built by the Welth themſelves, 1 ſhould imagine it to be 
thoſe of Carndochen and Teberry, both in Merionethſhire. The 
firſt of theſe is ſituated five miles S. W. of Bala, on a high hill, 
and out of all track or road, ſo that it is ſcarcely known. in that 
neighbourhood. 

THE latter hes in a line from Dolgelly to Towen, upon a ſmall 
eminence which riſes in the middle of a valley. I conjeQure 
theſe to have been built by the Welſh, not only becauſe they are 
of a very inconſiderable ſize, but becauſe this county was ſcarcely 
ever invaded by the Engliſh. They are, therefore, the only 
caſtles in it, except Harlech, which, from its magnificence, is 
clearly a work of later times. 

I sHoULD add to thefe Caſtel Dinas Bran in Denbighſhire, x was 
it not ſo near to the Engliſh frontier. 

WHoEVER hath ſeen any of the more confiderable caſtles in 
Wales, and hath at all reflected upon the ſtate of the principality 
during the time it was governed by its own princes, will imme- 
diately perceive other moſt cogent arguments, why the fortreſſes 
which remain at this day could ſcarcely have been built by the 

Welth themſelves. 
Cas Es of any magnitude require money to pay the labourers; 
{kill in maſonry at leaſt, if not in architecture; and, laſtly, a num- 
ber of hands to complete ſuch a work ; none of which requiſites 
were to be found in the principality during that period. 

I' nave never yet heard of a coin in any collection which had 
the head of a Welth prince, or could be conſidered in any reſpect 
as coming from his mint; they therefore wanted the very ſinews. 
of building. 

As for ſkill in maſonry, it is much doubted whether the moſt 
expert of them at preſent can lay the courſes of ſtones ſo regularly, 


or hew them ſo well, as s thoſe | in many of the ancient caſtles. 
TRIS 
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Tuts, however, may be moſt confidently aſſerted, that the ma- 
ſons, during the reigns of the Llewellins and Rees's, were as inca- 
pable of executing ſtone work in ſo maſterly a manner, as they 
would be at preſent of carving an elegant Corinthian capital. 
They will be found alſo to have been ſtil! more deficient in 
regard to the laſt moſt material requiſite, a proper number of 
workmen. 

So thinly was the principality inhabited before the time of Ed- 
ward the Firſt, that the Welſh hiſtories are totally ſilent with 
regard to any town in the moſt populous parts, or even near the 
reſidence of their princes. 

Tu country was, therefore, not better peopled during this 
period, than the deſarts and wildernefles of America. 

To this it may be added, that they could not be affiſted in ſuch 
works by the Engliſh or Iriſh, as they had no trade or intercourſe 
with either of theſe neighbouring nations. It may be doubted 
alſo whether they had any agriculture. 

THz want of inhabitants may be further proved by compariſon 
with the number of people at preſent in the Welſh counties, 
which are as much improved in cultivation as any other parts of 
the iſland; at leaſt, I can fee no difference, except in the manage- 
ment of their quickſet fences, which are not equal to thoſe in 
molt parts of England. 

IT is unneceſſary to ſay, therefore, that a country which is ſo 
much improved in its agriculture, which hath now conſiderable 
towns, and alſo ſome mines, muſt at the ſame time be better 
peopled; whilſt they enjoy likewiſe in common with England 
the bleſſings of the moſt mild and perfect of governments. 

I nave taken ſome pains to aſcertain the preſent number of in- 
habitants in Angleſey, Carnarvonſhire, and Merionethſhire: 
though I cannot pretend to any preciſion or accuracy in this point, 


I am perſuaded, that the ſouls (as the writers upon political arith- 
Oo 2 metic 
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metic expreſs themſelves) of all ages, and both ſexes, do not ex- 
ceed 50,000, The labouring men, conſequently, are not above 
000067 

I wiLL mention the means which J have uſed to procure this, 
information, as I know part of what I muſt ſtate will give infinite: 

ſatis faction to your Lordſhip: 

Bes1DEs inquiries from intelligent perſons in, different parts of 
the counties, I have applied to ſome of the clergy with regard to, 
the number of communicants at the more ſolemn feſtivals, the 
people of the principality punctually attending theſe, as, indeed, 
they do every other religious duty. 

As the women muſt be included in this method of numeration, 
and the age of communicants may in general be ſuppoſed the 
ſame with that of men capable of bearing arms, viz. from 20 to 
60, I ſhould conjecture, that the communicants may amount to 
two fifths of the number of: ſouls, as the proportion of men be- 
tween theſe ages is commonly calculated to be one fifth. 

I TAKE the liberty likewiſe of here mentioning to your. Lord- 
ſhip (though it hath no relation to the ſubject of this letter) that 
I have been informed there is not a, ſingle papiſt in theſe three 
counties, notwitſtanding the preſent alarm with regard to the in- 
creaſe of popery. 

Havins thus endeavoured to ſhew the probability that. the 
Welſh caſtles: were not built by the princes of that country; 1 
ſhall hazard a conjecture, that all the more conſiderable, were 
the works of Edward the Firſt; I. ſhall at the ſame time allow, 
that perhaps ſome of the leſs. important, were fortreſſes of the 
Lords Marchers, or: grantees of the crown. 

Wr know with certainty that thoſe of Conway, Beaumaris, 
and Carnarvon, owe their origin to this king; and, if I am right 
in what I have before obſerved, many others are equally to be. 
nee to him. 

BEFORE. 
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Bronx this reign, the ſtate of both civil and military archi- 
tecture was at a very low ebb; but it ſhould ſeem that Edward 
the Firſt had brought with him from the Cruſade plans of for- 
treſſes erected by the Chriſtians in that part of Aſia, which. was. 
then conteſted with the Mahometans, | 

Duni the ſeaſons, when it was improper to carry on the 
operations of a campaign, that maſt numerous army, collected 
from all parts of Europe, could have been in no way ſo well em 
ployed as in raiſing. ſtrong, fortifications to protect the Chriſtian. 
frontier | a]. 

I supposE- that this king had ſeen ſuch caſtles in Aſia; for I 

cannot hear, on enquiry, that any. of the ſame kind are to be. 
found in other parts of Europe; nor does Pouſlin, or the other 
great painters of landſcape, make uſe of them, though ſo very. 
pictureſque objects. 

EpwARD was three years in Paleſtine, at a proper age to make 
remarks of this ſort; and no other king of. Europe was ever- 

an the ſame expedition, who had either taſte to carry what he 
had ſeen into execution, or ever had. occaſion, or the means, to. 
erect ſuch expenſive and magnificent fortreſſes. 

As for Richard the Firſt, his long captivity, in his return from: 
the Holy, Land, prevented his undertaking any works of this- 
Kind; beſides this, he had not conquered ſuch a country as- 
Wales, which.might require fortifications of any conſequence. 

As for Saint Lewis, though he made a Cruſade, yet he ſeems 

to have thought of little more than counting his beads, or per- 
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[a] Fuller, in his account of the holy wars, ex preſsly mentions the building of 
many fortifications in Aſia by the Chriſtians: And now (ſc, anno 1192) the 
* Chriſtians began every where to build; the Templars fortified Gaza; King Ri- 
* chard repaired and walled Ptolemais, Porphyra, Joppa, and Aſkalon“ B. iii. c. 
2, See alſo B. iv. c. 8. where elegance in Richard's buildings n Paleſtine is mens 
tioned, Fuller's authority for this ſeems to be Willelaus Tyrenſis, who was 
Treaſuter to a ſubſequent Cruſade, and Archbiſhop of Tyre. * 

aps 
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haps ſeeing the holy ſepulchre, in common with the other pil- 
grims of that time: he died alſo on the expedition. 

EpwaARD the Firſt, however, meant not only to conquer in 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity, but to make uſe of the military know. 
ledge he had acquired during the Cruſade, in acquiſitions to the 
crown of England. 

As the annexing Wales to the Engliſh dominions was de— 
ſervedly his firſt and moſt favourite object, he was determined 
not only to acquire the principality by his armies, led by himſelf 
in perſon, but to ſecure it by a ſtrong chain of forts. 

For this purpoſe he continued a whole year in North Wales, 
(as Prynne [5] hath irrefragably proved); during which time he 
muſt have employed his large army and numerous garriſons in 
carrying on theſe fortifications, as the principality in its then ſtate 
of population could not have furniſhed labourers. 

He muſt likewiſe have had able engineers with him to execute 
ſuch plans, as alſo ſome maſter maſons from England. 
WuxrN he had built theſe magnificent ſtructures, he could not 

but wiſh, like moſt improvers of more modern times, that they 
ſhould be admired by others: it was for this reaſon, I am per- 
ſuaded, he ſent for his Queen; I have alſo little doubt, but that 
every good Engliſh courtier viſited the principality, and properly 
_ commended the royal architecture. 

Havins thus attempted to ſhew, that moſt of the conſiderable 
caſtles of Wales owe their origin to Edward the Firſt; however 
ignorant I may be of what relates to military operations, I ſhall, 
nevertheleſs, take the liberty of a common traveller, who hath 
ſeen almoſt every one of thoſe fortreſſes, to make ſuch obſervations 
as have occurred to me with regard to the uſe of them, as allo. 
what ſeems to have fixed moſt of their ſituations. 


[4] See his Animadverſions on Sir Edward Coke's IVth Inſt. pag. 57. 
| | | Tus 
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Tux caſtles upon the larger plans are almoſt univerſally 
either upon the ſea coaſt, or not far from the mouths of great 
rivers, or arms of the ſea. 

soch expenſive fortifications ſecured the landing of Engliſh 
troops, which could not be marched through the inland parts, 


both from frequent attacks in the pafles of the mountains, as alſo 


from want of proviſions. 

Tur kings of England, therefore, when they invaded either 
North or South Wales, always kept near to the ſea coaſt, except 
in the unfortunate expedition of Henry the Second, who at- 
tempted to march his army over the Berwin mountains, which 
was conſequently defeated, and nearly deſtroyed by cold and 
famine. 

We found, in the late war, the great difficulty and expence of 
marching four or five thouſand men to Lake Champlain or Oſwego; 
and Wales was, perhaps a ſtill leſs praQticable country, in the 
12th or 13th centuries. 

Txt reaſon of theſe caſtles being ſometimes built at ſmall 
diſtances, ſeems to be owing to a want of reciprocal aſſiſtance in 
caſe of an attack by the Welſh, who, having no fleet, could not 
interrupt the communication by ſea. 

Tuus, for example, the garriſons of Carnarvon, Beaumaris, 
and Conway, could at any time ſend ſupplies of proviſions or men 
by the Menay, to the fortreſs which apprehended an attack. 
Tux leſs important caſtles are to be found generally on the 
marches which divided England from Wales; and it was not nes 
ceſſary for the Engliſh to build them upon ſo large a ſcale, 
as aſſiſtance was ſo near at hand in caſe of an attack. The 
Welſh likewiſe were not provided with any military engines, or 
means of forming a regular ſiege: it 18 to the uſe of formidable 


battering trains of artillery that we owe the expenſive plans of a 


Cohorn or a Vauban. The caſtles of Edward the Firſt were: 
rather 
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rather calculated for parade and ornament, than for a neceſſary 
ſecurity againſt the enterprizes of ſuch an enemy as the Welt, 
'Bes81DEs theſe fortreſſes on the frontier, there are a good num. 
ber of caſtles, both in Glamorganſhire and Pembrokeſhire, which 
are neither on the ſea coaſt, nor on the confines of England. 
Tux firſt of theſe were probably built by the deſcendants of 
the twelve knights adventurers, who conquered that county 
under Fitzhammon, in the time of William Rufus. 
Tos in Pembrokeſhire by the deſcendants of the” Flemings, 
who were ſent there in the reign of Henry the Firſt, 1 ſay, by 
the deſcendants, becauſe on their firſt ſettling they could not 
have had a ſufficient number of hands to carry on ſuch works. 
Whatever they might have been when firſt completed, we find 
mention in Caradoc's hiſtory of moſt of the caſtles in both 
theſe counties being deſtroyed, 
IT ſhould follow, from what I have been thus endeavouring to 
prove, that the central parts of Wales, being the counties inha- 
bited by the Welth themſelves after the Engliſh conqueſts, ſhould 
have ſcarcely any caſtles at all; if any one, therefore, will draw 
a line from Cowbridge in Glamorganſhire, to Denbigh, he will 
find this to be the caſe. I have fixed upon theſe two towns, as 
being each of them about ten miles from the ſea coaſt, and lying 
nearly North and South. 
I Twink I could account for almoſt every caſtle in each 
county upon theſe principles; but this would lead me to a very 
tedious enumeration, and I fear that I am already ſcarcely intel- 
ligible without the affiſtance of a map of the principality. 
Bur it may be ſaid, that theſe conjectures are contrary to the 
Welth hiſtories, which mention caſtles that were the works of 
the Welſh and Engliſh, before the reign of Edward the Firſt. 
_ Tear ſuch might have been built, there can be no diſpute; 
but if by the Welſh, I am confident, they could have been lite 
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more than a fortification of ſods; or if by the Engliſh, previous 

to that time, they muſt ſtill have been very inconſiderable. If 
this kind of military architecture had been brought to any degree 
of perfection in the reign of Henry the Second, would not that 
king have ſecured his conqueſt of Ireland by ſuch fortreſſes? 

I HALL not here repeat what I have already urged on theſe 
two heads; but with regard to the ſuppoſition of large caſtles 
being built by the Engliſh Lord Marchers or adventurers, I muſt 
obſerve, that it was a fundamental rule of policy with the kings 
of England, not to permit their powerful vaſlals to ere& fortifica- 
tions of a conſiderable ſtrength. They were not wanted againſt 
the Welſh, and, therefore, could be only uſed againſt the crown : 
I may add alſo to this, that a Lord Marcher was not equal to the 
expence. 

I MusT likewiſe obſerve, that it by no means follows, becauſe 
Caradoc of Lancarvan mentions a caſtle having been built before 
the time of Edward the Firſt, (remains of which, bearing the 
ſame name, continue at this day), that theſe are the ruins of that 
identical one which he gives an account of. - 

Tux fortreſs may have been ſo much repaired as to become a 
new one; or it may have been entirely rebuilt at a ſmall diſtance. 
The caſtles of Flint and Rhydland were thus refortified and aug- 
mented by Edward the Firſt. 

I PRETEND to no greater knowledge in the Welſh language, 
than having picked up the names of the principal objects that 
have occurred on the road; I can, however, from the etymology 
of a word, ſhew a probable conjecture, that a caſtle may have 
changed its ſituation, though not its name. 

It ſeems to be generally agreed, that Pengwern, where the 
princes of Powifland are faid to have had a palace, is the ſame 
with Shrewſbury. 

Now Pengwern ſignifies land at the end of a moraſs; and 
this is by no means applicable to the ſituation of Shrewſbury at 


preſent. i 
VœL. I. P p 8 Bur 
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Bur there is no occaſion to decline the authority of the great 
Welſh hiſtorian; if he raiſes a caſtle in one page, he often de- 
ſtroys it. in the next; in ſhort, in the early times, they were eaſily 
built and eaſily thrown down; Every page almoſt of Caradoc's 
hiſtory furniſhes proofs of this. 

I sur, however, particularize the inſtance of Caerphily 
caſtle, as I had the honour of a converſation with your Lordſhip 
on this head, which hath, indeed, been the occaſion of my 
troubling you with theſe obſervations; 

T'n1is is, perhaps, the moſt conſiderable fortreſs in the princi- 
pality; and therefore ſhould *, according to what I have already 


* to conjecture, 


66 


Regis opus,“ 


and of no other king than the conqueror of Wales [c]. 

CARADOC informs us, that Rees Prees raſed the caſtle of Sen- 
genneth in the year 1221; he likewiſe mentions, that it was re- 
fortified two years afterwards by John le Bruſe [4]. Now, I will 
refer 1t to any one who hath ever ſeen theſe magnificent ruins; 
whether a prince of S. Wales could take ſuch a- fortreſs as the 
remains ſhew it'to have been. I am perſuaded he would not 
have pulled it down even in the compaſs of two years, as he had 
neither gunpowder nor battering rams to-uſe againſt it; which 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren was obliged to employ : in demoliſhing the 
old cathedral of Saint PauPs. 

Mucu leſs could a Lord Marcher refortify it in that time. 

As it is, therefore, clear from Caradoc's authority, that this 
caſtle was raſed and refortified within the compaſs of two years, 
during the reign of Henry the Third, I conclude that it was a 
very common and inſignificant fortreſs. . 


De] This king had a Clericus Operations Caſtrorum. See the lately printed pe- 
tition to parliament, 1ſt. Edw. II. as alſo the calendar of ancient Charters, p. 83, 
It is alſo remarkable, that none of Edward the Firſt's caſtles ſeem to 
have been even attempted by the Welſh. 

[4] See Powel's Hiſtory of Wales, p. 278 and 251. 


10 Edw, |S 


L 


WHEN 


Wuen then could this vaſt ſtructure be built, but in the reign 
of Henry's ſucceſſor? who meant to give South Wales a ſpecimen 
of his magnificent architecture, as he had already done in North 
Wales, by building the caſtles of Carnarvon, Beaumaris, and 
Conway [e]. 

Ix it be ſaid, that it cannot be ſuppoſed the Welſh hiſtory 
would be filent on this head, my anſwer is, that Caradoc only 
mentions this king's having built the caſtle of Beaumaris, without 
taking notice of either Carnarvon or Conway, which we know, 
with the greateſt certainty, to have been works of Edward the Firſt. 

I may add to this, by way of ſtrengthening the conjecture, 
that this king once returned from North Wales by the ſea coaſt 
through South Wales, and proceeded thence to Briſtol [V]. 

Ir is, therefore, highly probable, that in this progreſs he might 
paſs the Taf at a ford near Caerphily (as I conclude there was 
then no bridge or ferry at Cardyff), and might at the ſame time 
have fixed the ſituation of that caſtle, the ruins of which are ſtill 
ſo magnificent and ſtupendous. 

Bur it may poſſibly be urged, that ſome of theſe conſiderable 
fortreſſes were built by the ſucceſſors of Edward the Firſt. To 
which I anſwer, that the Kings of England ſeem to have paid 
very little attention of any kind to the principality after its con- 
queſt, till the reign of Henry the Eighth: Dr. Powel's continu- 
ation of its hiſtory till that period does not fill above 20 pages, 


[e] © So well founded is the conjedtu e, that Edward the Firſt built what now 
c remains of the preſent caſtle of Caerphily, that Mr. Miller of Warwickſhire, one 
c of the beſt architeas and antiquaries now living, pronounced it the work of 


< that prince ſeveral years ago, before it was known that Caerphily and Sengen- 
“ neth were the ſame, and when this vaſt ſtructure was generally eſteemed a Ro- 
* man work.” 

The late Biſhop of Carliſle was ſo obliging as to add this confi:mation 5 my 


conjectures, ſince the letter had the honour of being communicated to the Society 


of Antiquar ies. 
[J] See Gale, vol. III. p. 112. 
| SoMe 
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Sox antiquaries have likewiſe attributed many of theſe ſkrue- 
tures to the Romans [g). 

Wir regard to this ſuppoſition, it may be faid, har ſuch 
caſtles. might chiefly have been expected near Cheſter and Caer- 
leon, as thoſe were the moſt fixed and-eminent ſtations for the 
Roman legions. 

Now I cannot obſerve, that any of the fortreſſes, near either of 
theſe places, differ materially in their architecture from thoſe 
which are known to be the works of much later times. If any: 
conſiderable caſtles likewiſe in Great Britain had been the works 
of the Romans, we muſt undoubtedly have found ſome remains 
of them at proper intervals near Severus's wall; but I never hap- 
pened to hear of ſuch. 

Bes1DEs this, it muſt be conſidered, that the Roman garriſons 
both in Germany and Gaul were preciſely in the ſame ſituation 
that they were in England, being equally ſurrounded by the na- 
tives, who occaſionally roſe againſt them, 

Now. I have often inquired from travellers, whether they had 
ever ſeen in France or Germany caſtles like thoſe in Wales, and 
have always been anſwered in the negative, 

Ir is undoubtedly true, however, that the Romans raiſed ppzpia 
(generally tranſlated caſtles) in almoſt every part of their empire, 
againſt the incurſions of the barbarians. 

PRocopius hath a particular treatiſe + De Aedificiis Juſtiniani,“ 
and enumerates upwards of 500 [h]. 

As there are no remains of theſe fortreſſes, it ſhould ſeem, that 
when the Romans built a temple or amphitheatre, they. not only 
conſidered magnificence but duration; any haſty. fortification was, 


[gz] See Archaeologia vol. II. p. 2. as alſo Humphrey Llwyd, © Practer Caer- 
« »hily antiquiſſimum quod opus Romanorum-pracdicant” Commentariolum. 

[] Leland makes the following memorandum at p. 108 of the 7th vol. of his 
Itinerary, © Remember to conclude with a promiſe to write a book in Latin of the 

* king's edifices, as Procopius did of Juſtinan the Emperor.“ | 
| however, 
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however, deemed ſufficient againſt barbarians, and therefore we 
have no traces of them at preſent. 

Ir is high time, however, that I ſhould releaſe your Lordſhip 
from this tedious length of letter, and ſubſcribe myſelf. 


Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt faithful humble ſervant, 
DAINES BARRINGTON. 


P. S.. Ir may, perhaps, ſurprize your Lordſhip, who are ſo con-- 
verſant in every thing which relates to Britiſh antiquities, that I 
have not taken any notice of the remains of that magnificent caſtle 
called Braich y Dhinas, ſaid to be on the top of Penmanmawr. 

As this is mentioned in the additions to biſhop Gibſon's tranſ- 
lation of the Britannia, (p. 804.) I have frequently made enquiries 
concerning it; and have always been anſwered, that there are no 
traces of any ſuch ſtructure. 

I REMEMBER particularly to have defired my brother Dr. Bar- 
rington, and Mr. Holland of Conway, who went to the top of 
this mountain ſome years ago in ſearch of plants, to obſerve: 
whether there were any ſuch remains. They could find, however, 
neither caſtle nor plant; nor any thing the leaſt remarkable, ex- 
cept a common carnedd or heap of ſtones. 

Axor HER ſuppoſed wonder of this mountain J muſt beg leave 
to contradict on my own knowledge. It is univerſally believed 
in that neighbourhood, that wild lemons grow near the ſummit: 
of Penmanmawr.. I once happened to procure a branch of this 
| extraordinary ſhrub,. and it turned out to be the“ Sorbus Syl- 
« veſtiis,” which is not very uncommon in mountainous coun- 
tries; the fruit, indeed, ſome what reſembles a young and unripe 
lemon. 
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1 the principality of Wales ſupplies very few remains of Roman 
e Some of the inſcriptions collected by Camden have 


Farcely been admitted as genuine by ſucceey 
* pon conſidering, however, that the ſecond 
"Had indiſputably their head- quarters at Caerlet 
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at there were other Roman ſtations (aß 
Intium, and Segontium) in the more remote paſiſ of the country; 


| and that the eleventh and twelfth Iter in the „ of Anto- 
Hinus ſkirted the North and Eaſt ſides of it; I Was hence per- 
| dice, that the intermediate provinces might afford more traces 

vf the Romans than have hitherto been obſerved and a late tour 

{; through Wales gave me an opportunity of making ſome en- 
Th viries relative to this ſubject. Little new mayß perhaps, be ex- 
cted after ſuch diſtinguiſhed writers as Lelandy Camden, and 
9908 e ingenious author of the Archaeologia. But as the former 
Re 2 propoſed an Itinerary through the counttyg as it does not 
appear that Camden viſited every part himſelf and as 5 Lhwyd 
Jometimes depended on the relations of others; ſufficient ſcope 
ede for the reſearches of the inquiſtive, As, therefore, 
ba reſearches formed one e qbjet of my uy r,\Leſteem : 
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Account of ſome Remaint of Antiquities, &c. 29 5+ 
myſelf obliged to communicate the fruits of them to the judgment 
of this learned Society; and have endeavoured to merit their in- 
dulgence, by copfining myſelf to a mere narration of facts. 

ROM the evidence of Roman coins frequently found in and 
* the toi of Brecknock, Camden was of opinion, that this. 
country: was · inhabited in the time of the Romans [a). Lhwyd's 
further enquiries confirmed that opinion, for he particularly in- 
forms us of a Roman brick, ſtampt Les. 11. avs. dug up near 
Brecknock, and of a ſquare camp at a place called The Gaer, about 
three miles from the town. But as he only flihtly mentions 
this camp, and is miftaken in ſome particulars relating to it, I 
ſhall endeavour? to ſupply his omiſſions, by giving a more exact 
account of a place which I think not undeſerving the attention of- 
4 curious traveller. It is ſuperfluous to remark, that the very. 
name of The Gaer is a ſufficient proof of its antiquity; the word 
itſelf importing a round wall or fortification; and molt of the places- 
in that country, where ſuch works have been made, retain this- 
name even at preſent. But The Gaer near Brecknock ſeems to- 
have been ſo called by way of diſtinction, as being the moſt con- 
ſiderable fortification in that part of the country. As bricks with 
the aforeſaid inſeription upon them are frequently found upon the- 
very ſpot, and conſiderable ruins of a Roman wall are ſtill re- 
maining, it · is probable that a detachment of the ſecond Britan- 
nick legion, from Caerleon in Monmouthſhire, was ſtationed at- 
this place. Theſe bricks even now are ſo common; that a ſervant 
in the family at The Gaer found one for me upon a day's notice, 
which - meaſured 8 inches ſquare, and 21 thick, and is ſtampt 
nearly in the middle in the ſame form with thoſe dug up at Ca- 
erleon. Since my return to London, I have een appriſed by- 
Thomas Jones, Eſq., of the Exchequer, that other Roman 


la] Biſhop Gibſon's edition of Camden's Britannia, vol, II. pag. 70g. 1 
bricks 
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bricks, have been dug up in the area of this camp, of an oblong 
-ſquare form, and with the ſame inſcription LEG. 11. AVG. ſtampt 
acroſs one of the corners [5], Mr. Jones ſaw one dug up at The 
Gaer about five years ſince; and likewiſe aſſures me, that ſeveral 
of the ſame kind were found at this place ſome years before. 
Bur to bring thoſe remains of antiquity more immediately 
under your notice, let me obſerve, that the place, now called The 
.Gaer, is a ſmall farm belonging to the widow of David Williams, 
Eſq. about three miles North-weſt from Brecknock; within 
half a mile of the farm houſe, the preſent road from Brecknock 
joins an old Roman cauſeway ; which, though much broken and 
over-run with buſhes, is ſtill very diſcernible. It was originally 
a raiſed way near forty feet wide, and ſeems to have been chiefly 
made with large round pebbles of various ſizes, collected probably 
from the bed of a neighbouring river. This cauſeway runs in a 
direction nearly at right angles with the Eſeir, a imall brook 
which joins the river V juſt below the Gaer. I could find no 
traces of it on the other fide of the Eſtir, nor ſigns of a Roman 
road any where in that neighbourhood, except near Rhyd y Briu 
bridge, about ſeven miles from Brecknock in the road to Trecaſtle, 
where there are very viſible remains of one, which will be men- 
tioned 1n a ſubſequent part of this letter. The cauſeway at The 
Gaer ſeems then to have conducted only to this ſtation; and was, 
in all probability, a branch of the great Roman cauſeway leading 
from Caerleon in Monmouthſhire through the vale of V, and the 
| Eaſtern part of Brecknockſhire to Ariconium, which is the 12th 
Iter in Antoninus's Itinerary. In the middle of this cauſeway, 
about a quarter of a mile ſhort of the farm houſe, is the monu- 
mental ſtone deſcribed and engraved by Mr. Lhwydſc]. It is 
called Maen y Morinnion, or the maiden ſtone ; from a tradition 


15] See Plate IX. Fig. i. 
] Gibſon's Camden's Britannia, vol. II. pag. 8g4. Fig. VI. 5 
| 8 prevailing 
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prevailing among the common people in the neighbourhoad, that 
it was erected to the memory of two virgins who were murdered 
there. It formerly lay by the road fide, but was ſet up iu the 
place where it now ſtands a few years ago, and is about fix feet 
high from the ground, and three and a half wide. Mr. Lhwyd 
gives it only two feet in width, and doubts whether it be Britiſh 
or Roman. The bas relief upon it, repreſenting probably a ſol- 
dier and his wife, rude as it is, ſeems clearly of Roman ſculpture, 
Had we, indeed, no other proof, there is ſuch a preciſion in all 
their works, even of the moſt barbarous ages, as ſufficiently diſ- 
- tinguiſhes them from the unmeaning ſtrokes of Gothiciſm. But 
there is likewiſe an actual infcription in good Roman characters 
upon the ſtone itſelf under the figures, not mentioned by Mr. 
Lhwyd; which, though in great meaſure effaced by time, yet 
manifeſtly appears to have confiſted of four lines in a regular 
compartment; and the word conivnx, which begins the laſt 
line, with ſeveral other letters, is ſtill plainly legible. Mrs. il. 
liamt, the preſent owner of The Gaer, who has lived there about 


within her memory. As the aforeſaid engraving of this ſtone 
by Mr. Lhwyd 1s not by any means a juſt repreſentation of it, I 
have furniſhed[#] another from a drawing made upon the ſpot, 
and obligingly communicated to me by Mr. Serjeant Whitaker. 
The figures in bas relief upon this ſtone are three feet and a half 
high, and the area on which they are wrought is, in ſome places, 
two or three inches below the ſurface of the upper and lower 
part of the ſtone, which Mr. Lhwyd has taken notice of, and 
which, indeed, is not uncommon in bas reliefs of the latter Ro- 
man empire. | 5 | 
Taz ſituation. of the camp at The Gaer agrees entirely with 
the practice commonly obſerved by the Romans in fixing their 
ſtations; for it is on a riſing ground, near the confluence of two 


| [4] See Plate IX. Fig, II. 
W 29 rivers. 


forty years, aſſured me, that the whole inſcription has been legible 
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rivers. We know likewiſe, from many of the ſtations per lineant 
valli, and elſewhere, that the Romans were particularly fond of 
chuſing the /ngula, or. angle between two rivers, as by that means 
they ſaved the trouble of other fortifications. If any accidental 
circumſtance of ſituation rendered that ſpot diſadvantageous, an- 
other was choſen; and as, in the preſent caſe, the angle between 
the Uſe and the E/tir lay in a bottom, the Romans fixed upon a 
ſmall eminence, gradually riſing from the North-Eaſt bank of the 
latter, from whence they commanded an extenfive view of the 
vale of U/k between Brecknock and Trecaſtle. As to the camp 
itſelf, it is a parallelogram of 624 feet by 456, the longeſt pa. 
rallels pointing nearly South and North. The foundation of 
the wall which bounds this area remains entire; and even the 
ruins of it above ground are, in ſome places (particularly on the 
North and Eaſt ſides), from three to fix feet high, and part of 
the facing is ſtill perfect. This conſiſts of ſquared ſtones of 
about twelve inches dimenſion, the middle being filled up with 
rubble, and the whole thickneſs of the wall is. nearly ſeven feet 
and a half. It is in every reſpe& ſimilar to the remains: of the 
walls of Caerleon and Caerwent in Monmouthſhire. _ The farm- 
houſe and offices at The Gaer are built in the North-Weſt angle 
of this camp, and chiefly from the ruins of the ſaid wall. After 
repeated ſearches, I could find no figns of any inſcription either 
on the ſtones uſed in the farm-houſe and buildings, or upon thoſe 
which lay looſe in the yard and fields. I obſerved no mark of 
the chiſel, except on part of the baſe af a ſmall pedeſtal, which I 
found by the hedge fide within the walls, and a large piece of 
ſtone that ſeemed to have been the ſquared member of a building, 
lying on the cauſeway not far from the farm-houſe. I was, how- 
ever, upon enquiry, aſſured, that many fragments of figured - 
ſtones, urns with aſhes in them, braſs and filver coins, had been 
found at different times within the walls of the camp; and like- 
wiſe, when this piece of ground was laſt ploughed, that ſome 
traces 
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traces of a kind of brick drain were diſcovered, made of ſemicir- 
cular tiles of about an inch thick. Whether this might have 
ſerved as a water-duCt, or a kind of ſubterraneous funnel for the 
communication of heat, agreeably to what is ſuppoſed of the like 
remains at Stunfield in Oxfordſhire, I cannot determine. This 
ſpot was fallow laſt ſeaſon, and is one of the home fields of the 
farm; the foundation of the old wall, with the buſhes which 
overrun them, ſerving to fence it from the adjacent lands. I 
muſt not omit to obſerve, that about a mile from this place, and 
two miles nearly North-Weſt from Brecknock, on the ſummit 
of a high hill, are the remains of a very large Britiſh camp, called 
Pen y Crug, which ſignifies the chief heap or barrow, forming an 
oval figure, ſurrounded by three very deep and broad intrench- 
ments. Neither Leland, Camden, nor Lhwyd, take any notice 
of it; which is the more ſurpriſing, as it appears to be one of the 
moſt curious and beſt-preſerved remains of that kind through- 
out the whole principality. 

DurinG my ſtay in Brecknockſhire, I made an excurſion to 
Yaiſkedwin in the vale of Tawy, and on the confines of Glamor- 
ganſhire, in order to examine the tract of the mountainous cou ntry 
which forms the boundary of thoſe two counties. Returning 
from thence by Mraedveliy and Merthyr Tudvell to Brecknock, 
about a mile beyond Capel Coelbryn, I fell in with ſome very 
conſiderable remains of a Roman cauſeway, which, ſo far as I re- 


terrupted for a mile, at leaſt, in a very open country, and is ſeen 
from all quarters to the diſtance of two or three miles. If Sarz 
Elen, or Helen's cauſeway, which is ſaid to have led from Car- 
narvon to Saliſbury in Wiltſhire, crofled Brecknockſhire into Gla- 
morganſhire, theſe remains muſt certainly have been a part of it; 
but as it is ſuppoſed by moſt antiquaries to have taken its courſe 
through Herefordſhire and Glouceſterſhire, it ſeems very impro- 


Qq . - bable, 


collect, is not obſerved by any writer, though it continues unin- 
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bable, that any part of it ſhould lie in ſo remote a corner; unleg 

it made a circuit, ſtriking off in a South-Eaſt direction from Me. 

rionethſhire (where there are traces of it) towards the Severn ſea 

and ſo returned by the vale of Uſe into Herefordſhire by the 12th 

Iter of Antoninus. In this caſe, the remnant of the cauſeway 

before mentioned near Rhyd y Briw bridge, between Brechnoch 

and Trecaſtle, may have been a part of it; and Talfarn, which ſig - 

nifies the end of the cauſeway, and is in that adjacent part of Car- 

marthenſhire, may have derived its name from it, as Mr. Ken. 

net [e] ſuppoſes Taly Sarn, on. che river Conway in Carnarvonſhire, 

had done. Whether it was a part of Helen's cauſeway, or of 

ſome other Roman road leading from Neath over the mountains 

into Brecknockſhire, I will not pretend to aſſert, but am certain 

it has all the marks of a Roman work. It is a raiſed road about 

forty feet wide, with a ditch on each fide. I could trace no ſigus 

of it to the North of the little ſtream that runs by Capel Coelbryn, 

and joins the Tawy; but to the South you command it in a direct 

line, for near a mile, up the ſide of a hill called Mynidd Hir, or the 

long mountain, a high ridge extending itſelf from Eaſt to Weſt be- 

tween, and almoſt at right angles with, the vales of Tawy and 

Neath. This cauſeway is ſtill frequented by the country people 

coming from Neath towards Capel Coelbryn, and other hamlets and 

farms in that neighbourhood; the ground on each ſide of it being 

boggy, and in many places not paſſable. I followed the whole 

extent of it, up the ſide of the long mountain, and then made an 

angle to the Eaſt, in order to join the vale of Neath. Going 

through a gate into the croſs road, J obſerved a large ſtone in the 

N wall with the remains of an inſcription upon it, which, unfortu- 
N nately, is in a great meaſure effaced by time; but I could plainly 
{ diſcern MARC in very good Roman characters. This ſtone for 
: many years ſerved as the gate-poſt; but is now part of a looſe or 


[e] Parochial Antiquities in Hiſt, of Alcheſter and Burceſter. 
uncemented 
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uncemented wall, and lies upon the eſtate of Herbert Macworth, 
Eſq, who, as I am informed, intends to remove it to his ſeat 
at the Knoll near Neath. A few yards beyond the ſpot where I 
entered the croſs road, the Roman cauſeway 1s entirely deſtroyed; 
which may be attributed to its being on the ſteep ſide of a moun- 
tain, and ſo gradually worn down by the violence of the rains. 
No mention is made of this Roman cauſeway by any writer on 
this ſubject, owing probably to its being in ſuch a remote and un- 
frequented part of the country. Nor 1s this ſuprizing, ſince 
others much nigher home, and of greater conſequence, have ſhared 
the ſame fate. Plot /] obſerves, that neither Camden, Sir H. 
Spelman, nor any other author, mention any thing of that part of 
the 14ineld way which paſſes through Oxfordſhire, though it is 
eaſily traced, and in many places retains its old name to this day. 
As the remains of the caſtles in and near this county are in 
themſelves very inconſiderable, and are already well known from 
Mr, Buck's engravings, it is unneceſſary to enter into a particular 
deſcription of them, It may not, however, be impertinent to 
give a ſhort account of the remains of Morluſs caſtle, fince, by its 
fituation in a very remote and unfrequented part of the country, 
ſome curious particulars relating to it have hitherto paſſed unno- 
ticed. It is on the confines of Glamorganſhire,'about three miles 


North-Eaſt from Merthyr Tudvell, and a few furlongs to the 


Weſtward of the road leading from Cardiffe to Brecknock. Le- 


land [g], whoſe Itinerary, as far as it reſpects this country, is in 
general very exact, has by miſtake placed this caſtle in the valley; 


whereas it is built on the ſummit of a very high hill which com- 
mands the whole country, in as bold a ſituation as any inland 
caſtle I have ſeen throughout Wales. Nature has ſufficiently 
defended it on the North and Weſt ſides by the height and ſteep- 


/] Nat. Hiſt, of Oxfordſhire, chap, x. 
[4] n vol. IV. pag. 37. 
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neſs of the hill itſelf, and by the deep bottom of the leſſer Taye 
which runs at the foot of it, 'The South and Eaſt fides, though 
naturally weak, are ſtrengthened by a deep and wide trench cut 
in the ſolid rock, The area, on which the main body of the caſtle 
was built within this trench, forms a kind of irregular pentagon; 
on the outſide of the trench are the foundations of ſeveral walls, of 
about three feet and a half thick, interſecting each other in various 
dire ⁊ions, and forming a kind of outwork. The whole remains 
within and without the trench include, at leaſt, an acre of ground, 
From the appearance which the ruins of this caſtle make at pre- 
ſent, one might, upon a curiory view, ſcarcely imagine that any 
part of it continues entire. But on going through a narrow ſub- 
terraneous paſſage, which I diſcovered among the ruins, it con- 
ducted me into a circular Gothic room, {till in perfeQ preſervation, 
and meaſuring about thirty feet in diameter. The ſides are adorned 
with twelve flat arches, in which the doors and windows were 
placed; and a central pillar ſupports the roof, in the ſame manner 
as in the circular Gothic room at Margam in this ſame county, 
which it likewiſe perfectly reſembles in its ornaments and ſtyle 
of architecture. This room, which is one of the greateſt curio- 
ſities on this ſide of the country, is ſo buried by the ruins of other 
parts of the caſtle which have fallen about it, that there is ſcarce 
any appearance of it above ground, chance alone leading me to 
the diſcovery. But to return to our Roman antiquities, 

SoM antiquaries have been of opinion, that Buahlt, a ſmall 
market town on the Weſt bank of the river Wye, was the Bul- 
laeum Silurum of Ptolemy; but I could not find, upon the ſtricteſt 
enquiry, that any Roman coins, bricks, or other remains of anti- 
quity, had ever been found in that neighbourhood; and ſince the 
town of Buahlt is ſituated in a ſmall tract of valley or bottom, 
ſurrounded on all ſides by a very high range of mountains, had 
the Bullacum Silurum of Ptolemy been ſituated in any part of this 
vale, ſome relicks of antiquity could hardly, I imagine, have 

eſcaped 
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eſcaped us. This ſeems to ſtrengthen the doubts which Mr. 
Lhwyd [ꝰ] likewiſe had upon the ſame ſubject. I cannot, how- 
ever, agree with him in placing Bullaeum Silurum at Kaeren, or 
Caire in this county; fince I could never learn, that there ever 
were any Roman antiquities diſcovered at or near that place. 
Caird is in the pariſh of Llangarnmarch in the vale of Ithon, about 
eighteen miles North- Weſt by North from Brechnock, and twelve 
miles South-Weſt by South from Llandrindod wells in Radnor- 
ſhire. I had not an opportunity of viſiting this ſpot myſelf; but 
Charles Powell of Caft/emadeck, Eſq a gentleman of great cu- 
ricfity and learning, who lives on that fide of the country, and 
has examined it with the greateſt attention, was ſo obl ging as to 
inform me by a letter, that he cannot trace the leaſt appearance 
of a Roman work there. As to the remains of an intrenchment 
on a rifing ground not far from that place, he lays, they are evi- 
dently Britiſh ; aud I obſerved other veſtiges of Britiſh antiquity 
a few miles diſtant, in this ſame vale of 7hon, in my road from 
Brecknock by Llanvihangle Abergwaſſin into Cardiganſhire. They 
are two very large ſtones, eight or nine feet high, and about four 
feet wide, of an irregular form, ſtanding nearly a furlong diſtant 
from each other in ſome low grounds,.a mile South-Eaſt of Llan- 
worthid wells. Hence there ſeems to be very little foundation 
for placing the Bullaeum Silurum of Ptolemy, either at Buahlt or 
Kaereu, as Mr. Horſley [/] juitly obſerves, Near the river IH 
is a ſpot, about a mile and a half diſtant South- Weſt from Lland- 
rindod wells in Raduorſhire, and not much out of the road from 
thence to Buahlt, which ſeemed to me to have really the ap- 
pearance of a Roman ſtation, and may very probably have been 
the Bullaeum Silurum of Ptolemy. There is the-acra of a camp 


very plain, as well as the foundations of a wall which appears to 


[5] Biſhop Gibſon's edit. of Camd2a's Britannia, vol, IT, 
[+] Britannia Romana, B. III. chap. i, pag. 30g. 
| have 
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have been built of ſtones, in the ſame form and thickneſs with, 
that of The Gaer, near Brecknock. Having been prevented by the 
badneſs of the weather from examining this place myſelf with 
due exactneſs, I entreated the favour of Mr. Powell (in whoſe 
neighbourhood it lies) to make further reſearches, and to oblige 
me with them. The following is an extract of a letter, dated 
25th October laſt, which I received from him upon this occaſion, 

« In September laſt, agreeable to your defire, I viſited the re- 
% mains of the old camp or ſtation near Landrindod wells in Rad. 
* norſhire, It is in a farm called Cum, in the pariſh of Llanir, 
© about a mile and a half North-Weſt of Llandrindod, and on the 
« Welt fide of the river Ithon. By its ſituation on the banks of 
« the river, by the form of it (which is a perfect ſquare), and by 
c the remains of a very thick ſtone wall which bounds this ſquare, 
te it ſeems to be indiſputably Roman. The area within is a flat 
or plain of about four acres, each fide within the walls meaſur- 
e ing about 432 feet. The walls, which are now a heap of rub- 
ce biſh, overrun with buſhes and briars, appear ts have been built 
« with ſtone, and the foundation meaſures about eight feet in 
« thickneſs; a foſs alſo without the wall meaſures about ten or 
« twelve feet. Parallel to the North and Weſt ſides, but not 
« quite the length of either, and about twenty yards from the 
« foſs, there are the remains of another wall and ditch, ſeemingly 
& a kind of outwork to this fide, which is the moſt acceſſible; 
« the river [/hon, and a kind of gully or hollow naturally defend- 
e ing the others.“ | 

From this account of the actual remains of Roman antiquities 
in and near Brecknockſhire, we ſhall be the leſs ſurpriſed at find- 
ing ſome veſtiges of that people even in the cuſtoms of the country. 
Dr. Kennet [x], ſpeaking of the Roman cuſtoms in particular, 
ſays, he never ſaw the ſport called Quintain practiſed in any part 


[4] Parochial Antiquities in Hiſt, of Alcheſter and Burceſter, chap. iv. 
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of the country but where Roman ways did run, or where Roman 


garriſons had been placed, This ſport is ſtill practiſed at wed- 


dings among the better ſort of freeholders in Brecknockſhire; and 
as it differs a little from that of other countries, it may not be 
amiſs to deſcribe the manner of it here. On the morning of the 
nuptials, the bridegroom, attended by a large company of his re- 
lations and friends on horſeback, goes to fetch his bride at her 
father's houſe, and thence eſcorts her to church, accompanied by 
another party of her relations and friends. After the ceremony is 
over, on their way home to the bridegroom's, a ſpot is choſen 
near the road fide, where a few flat planks about fix feet high are 
erected fide by ſide, Long thick ſticks are then diſtributed to 
cach of the young men who are inclined to enliſt in the ſport. 
They graſp theſe ſticks near the middle, reſting one end of it 
under the arm; and thus they ride full ſpeed towards the planks, 
ſtriking the ſtick againſt them with the utmoſt force in order to 
break it, where the diverſion ends. We know not preciſely how 
the Romans practiſed the Quyrntam, but it is ſuppoſed to have ob- 


tained tnat name from Quintus, becauſe it was repeated every fifth 
year among the Olympic games. It is ſtill practiſed in many 


places both in France and other countries [I], and, in all proba- 


bility, nearly in the ſame manner, if one may Judge from Reg- 


nier's metaphorical uſe of the word Quintaine in the famous 13th 
Satire, intitled, “ La Macette,” where, ſpeaking of the heroine of 
his piece, he'fays: 

6 Laſſe enfin de ſervir au peuple de quintaine.” 
Plot [m], who likewiſe conſiders it of Roman origin, deſcribes 
the manner of it in Oxfordſhire, which exactly correſponds with 


the account which Sir Henry Spelman [] gives, who was au 


0 Girald, Cambrend, De Rebus a ſe geſtis,“ par. ii. cap. 4. Du Freſne, 


Gloſſ. in verbo. 
(m] Hiſt. of Oxfordſhirg, chap. x. ſect. 22. 53. 
[n] Gloſſary voc. QpIx TAX. | 
Vox. I. 3 9 
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eye-witneſs, It is ſtill practiſed, though differently, about Caer- 


_ marthen (the ancient Maridunum of the Romans), ſo that Dr. 


Kennet's obſervation may be eſteemed in general true. Since, 
therefore, we trace the footiteps of the Romans in this ſport, the 
prevalence of it in Brecknockſhire, where we have other evident 
marks of them, ſeems a circumſtance not unworthy notice. 
Havins nothing further to obſerve relative to the Romans in. 
Brecknockſhire, give me leave, by way of ſupplement, to add 
ſome account of another remain I met with in Landevailag church- 
yard, two miles North of Brecknock in the road to Buahlt. It 
is a flat monumental ſtone, four inches thick, ſeven feet ten in- 
ches long, and about fifteen inches wide in the middle, being 
contracted nearly an inch towards the top and the bottom, where 
likewiſe it appears to have been broken. This ſtone was, I pre- 
ſume, originally ſepulchral, but at preſent it ſerves to cover a low 
wall contiguous to the outſide of the South wall of the church. 
Upon the upper part is carved, in very low relief, a rude unpo- 
liſhed figure, repreſenting, perhaps, ſome king, or military chief, 
arrayed with a ſort of tunic, and holding a ſceptre, ſword, or 
other inſtrument in. each hand. Over his head is. a croſs; and 
under his feet an inſcription; the characters of which are remark- 
ably plain, excluſive of their being a little disfigured by a fracture 
in the ſtone, What is really the meaning or even the language 
of this inſcription 1s not eaſy to determine, as the laſt letter ap- 
pears reverſed, and ſome of the others are different from any I can 
find in the Britiſh characters. They continue. very legible, as may 
be obſerved from the exact copy of them in the engraving here 
given of this ſtone [o], which I am induced to eſteem a remain 
of Danith antiquity, from its perfect reſemblance to many others 
allowed to be ſo. The whole (except a ſmall fragment broken on 
one fide) is in exceeding good preſervation, although it was pro- 
bably the workmanſhip of the fifth or ſixth century. Mr. Jones 
of the Exchequer was pleaſed to apprize me of the following in- 


[9] Plate | hg. 3. ; f 
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ſcription on a monumental ſtone in the porch of the ſame church, 3 

CATVC, which may perhaps refer to Cadoc, who was a king and 

martyr in Brecknockſhire, and died 1n the year 492. | 1 
Such are the obſervations I have the honour of laying before = 

the learned Members of this Society; aud if thought worthy of | 

their approbation, the trouble which attended the collecting them | 

will be amply compenſated, = 


_ — —_ — =” 9 * 5 n I 
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LIII. Ob/ervations on the Round Towers in Ireland : By * 
Mr. Peter Collinſon. 


Read December 7, 1763. 


N the pariſh of Ardmore, and county of Waterford, in Ireland, 
there is a round towerſa] built of hewn ſtone, upwards of one 
hundred feet high, and forty-five feet 1n circumference at the 
baſe; the door is fifteen feet ftom the ground; the roof is pyra- 43 
midal, being of ſtone, very well cut, and cloſely joined together, ih 
and well plaiſtered within ſide, from top to bottom, as clean and i 1 
white as if newly done. The whole fabric is divided into four As 
unequal beltings or ſtories, with a window to each; having four 1 
windows in the upper ſtory. On the top is a kind of croſs. 1 
Six James Ware mentions a round tower which ſtood near the 3 
_ cathedral of Cork, and another near the church at Brigonne; but 
theſe no longer remain. 

THERE 1s one, however, now Randing at Cloyne ; and another, 
much more remarkable, near the old ruined church at Kinnith. 
As this laſt 1s different from all others, it may deſerve a deſcription. 
Itis ſeventy feet in height; conſiſting of fix ſtories, each eleven feet 
nine inches high, The firſt ſtory is a regular hexagon, each ſide 


[a] Plate X. Ls ee 
I'S was wg. being: 
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being ten feet four inches. From this ſtory to the top, it is quite 
round, all built of hewn ſtone; it tands one hundred and twenty 
four feet from the Weſt end of the church. An ancient Ms. 
containing ſome annals mentions, that this tower at Kennith 


was built about the year 1015. 


In the County of Down, 

ARE two round towers now ſtanding; that at Drumboe, twenty 
four feet diſtant from. the North-Weſt door of the church, is. 
thirty-five feet high, and forty-ſeven feet in circumference. The 
other at Down: Patrick ſtands: forty feet from the old cathedral: 
it is ſixty-ſix feet high, the walls are three feet thick, and its. di. 
ameter, meaſured on the inſide, is eight feet. 


In the County of Kerry, 
STILI. remain two ancient eccleſiaſtical round towers; one op- 
poſite the Weſt end of the cathedral, near an hundred feet high, 
built moſtly of a dark kind of marble; the door faces the Weſt 
entrance of the church. Another round tower is now. ſtanding 
near the ruins of the cathedral at Rattoo. 
GENERAL REMARKS.. 
Tux round towers are ſpread through divers parts of Ireland; 
they differ from each other. in degrees of height, ſome thirty- 
ſeven, feet, others fifty and more; that of Kildare is one hundred 
and thirty-two feet high; and that at Kilkenny 1s little leſs. 
Thzix outward circuit at the baſe rarely exceeds forty-two 
feet; walls three feet thick; diameter within ſeldom more than 
eight feet; they gradually diminiſh from the bottom to the top, 
which is covered with a ſtone roof. Within fide are abutments 
to reſt the timbers upon, for the ſeveral floors or ſtages, to which 
they aſcended by ladders; every ſtory had a little window; the 
upper four windows looking different ways. The door for en- 
trance from eight to twelve and to fifteen feet from the ground, 
without ſteps or ſtairs, 


VARIOUS 


« 
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VARIous and uncertain have been the conjectures of the time 
of building, and uſe of the tall round flender Iriſh towers. The 
application of their ſcanty dimenſions * puzzled our modern 
antiquaries. 

SoM imagine them to have been places of ſecurity from dan- 
gers of an enemy; others, that they were watch-towers; ſome 
took them for beacons: Sir Thomas Molyneux concluded they 
were built for belfries, as they were always near the church; but 
no bells of any fize could hang in them. Some, plauſibly enough, 
fixed them for habitations of a ſet of Anachorets, called Helites, 
from their living on Pillars. Thus their real uſe lay in the dark; 
ſo great is their antiquity, _ ſo long hath their originab pur- 


poſe been forgot! 


UnT1L about the year 1750, Mr. Charles Smith, author of. 


„The ancient and — State of the Counties of Down, Water- 


« ford, Kerry, and Cork,“ who with great induſtry was ſearching 
ancient records for materials for thoſe hiſtories, met with ſome 


ancient MSS. which clear up this long-difputed ſubject; and from 


theſe hiſtories all the above abſtracts are taken. 
Tus eccleſiaſtical round towers were built in the darkeſt 
times of ſuperſtition, about anno goo or 1609, 


The ancient Iriſh MSS. relate, that theſe towers were uſed for 
impriſoning penitents; ſome other writers name them Tncluſorra,. 


et ardti incluſorii Ergaſtula, the priſons of narrow incloſures; 
particularly the MS. of the life of Dunchad o Braoin, of whom 
it is ſaid, that he betook} himſelf into ſuch a Privat wherein he 
died anno 987. 

Turks MSS.. add, that theſe penitents were placed in the up- 
permoſt ſtory of the tower; where having made probation, or 
done penance, ſuch a limited time, according to the heinouſneſs 
of their crimes, they then were permitted to deſcend to the next 
floor; and fo on by degrees, until they came to the door, which 
always faced the entrance of the church, where they ſtood to re- 
ceive abſolution from the Clergy, and the bleſſings of the People, 

7 | LIV. Explanation: 
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LIV. Explanation of an Inſcription on a Roman Altar 

found at Brough on the Sands, in Cumberland: By 
tbe late Biſhop Lyttelton. 


Read December 27, 1766. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


HE drawing, or rather ſketch, I now lay before you, was 
4 made from a Roman altar lately dug up in the vicar's 
garden at Brough on the Sands in Cumberland, which is ſup- 
poſed to have been the Axelodunum of the Notitia, but certainly 
was a Roman ſtation, cloſe adjoining on Severus's wall. 

IT is of a coarſe red ſtone, adorned only with plain mouldings, 
as repreſented in the ſketch, The inſcription is complete, but 


the letters very rude and meanly cut, though very legible, con- 
ſiſting but of two words, viz. | 


DEO 
BEL A 
TVCA. 


which certainly ſtands for Belatucadro, and i is, I think, the fifth 
inſcription which has been diſcovered in Great Britain addreſſed 
to this Local Deity, for ſuch I am inclined to pronounce it with 
Camden [a] and Gale[5]; or at leaſt another name for Apollo, 
with Dr. Ward ſc], and not a cognomen of Mars, or another ap- 
pellation of him as has been conjectured. 

Tux firſt, in point of time, that has been diſcovered, was in- 
ſcribed on an altar dug up at Ellenbourgh in Cumberland, and 
ſeen by Mr. Camden there, though now loſt; it runs thus: 


B E L A r v 
c AD RO 
IV 1. C8 
VILIS 
OPT. 

v. s L MIA]. 


[a] Gibſon's edition of the Britannia (1722), pag. 107. 

[5] Gale's notes on Antonine's Itin. pag. 32. 

le] Horſley's Brit. Romana, pag. 261. 

[4] Here you will obſerve, the word Belatucadro ſtands ſi ingly, without the ad- 


junQ deo. 
TE 
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Tux ſecond we have in the additions to the Britannia Rom. an 
altar faid by Horfley to be now loſt, though it was remaining at 


Netherby, a famous ſtation in Cumberland (where it was dug 
up) not many years ſince; and is as follows: 


DEO MARTI 
BELATVCADRO 
RO. v R, &c. 


HRE, ſays Mr. Horſley, it is juſtly remarked, that this in. 
ſcription argues Mars et Belatucader to be the fame deity [e]; but 
it is more juſtly ſuppoſed by Dr. Ward, that the conjunctive er 
between Marti and Belatucadro was omitted by the „ 
and conſequently they were two diſtinct deities. 

TRE third was an altar found alſo in this county near Scaleby 
Caſtle, and thus inſcribed: 


D E O. 8. B E 
LATVCA 
ROAV. DO. 
+. « VLLINVS 
V. 8. 


Ms. Horſley, in his remarks upon this inſcription, declares 
his opinion very ſtrongly, that Belatucader was a local deityſ gl. 
though afterwards, when he came to ſpeak of the Netherby altar 
above-mentioned, inſcribed deo Mari: Belatucadro, forgetting 
what he had urged a few pages before of Belatucader being a local 
deity, he concurs with the author of the additions to Camden, in 
pronouncing Belatucader a cagnomen only of the god Mars [Y]. 

DR. Ward litigates this notion very ably, and obſerves from 
Selden and Voſhus, that Belatucader was the ſame as Belenus or 


e] Ibid, pag. 271. 
[ f] Ibid. pag. 261. | . 
[g] Ibid, pag. 261, 
[+] Ibid. pag. 271. 
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Biz, whom both Herodian and Capitolinus affirm to be Apollo, 
who, it appears from Auſonius, was worſhipped by the Druids. 
Dr. Ward adds,“ I can't but incline to think, that this deity was 
« Apollo rather than Mars, both from the affinity of this name 
« with other names of Apollo, and becauſe I don't find the epi- 
« thet ſanctus ever given to Mars, and here the inſcription runs, 
« Deo ſanto Belatucadro.” | 

Tus fourth was inſcribed alſo upon an altar found at Whelp— 
Caſtle, a famous Roman ſtation in Kirkby Thore, Weſtmorland, 
and runs thus: | 


DEO BELATVCAD 
RO. LIB. vor v 
M FECIT 
IOLVS 


Tus laſt correſponds exactly with mine, being addreſſed ſim- 
ply to the god Belatucader (deo Belatucadro); now, as four out 
of five inſcriptions, wherein Belatucader occurs, have no adjunct 
but deo, Dr. Ward's conjecture, that the er in the Netherby in- 
ſcription has been omitted by the tranſcriber, is ſtrongly con- 
firmed, and conſequently Belatucader was not a cognomen of 
Mars, but either a local deity worſhipped by the Romaniſed 
Britains in this part of the province, or another name for Apollo. 


CHA. CARLISLE. 


Vor. I. 8 8 | LV. A Letter 


FE: $48 


LV. Letter from the Reverend Dr. James Garden, 
Profeſſor of Theology in the King's College at Aber. 


deen, 70 John Aubrey, Ef. on the We Stone 
Monuments in Scotland. 


Read December 4, 1766. 


HoNOURED SIR, 


OURS, dated at London, April gth, 1692, came to my 
hands about ten days after; ſince that time, I have been 
uſing my beſt endeavours for obtaining a ſatisfactory anſwer to 
your queries: if that which I now ſend you be not ſuch as I de- 
fired, and, it may be, you expected, it is none of my fault: for I 
not only viſited ſundry of thoſe antiquities (to the number of fix 
or ſeven), concerning which you deſire to be informed; but alſo 
employed the aſſiſtance of my friends, whereof ſome were going 
from this place to other parts of the country, and others live at a 
diſtance, I have been waiting all this time for an account of 
their diligence; and albeit I have not heard as yet from all thoſe 
perſons to whom I wrote and ſpoke for information, yet I thought 
it not fit to delay the giving you a return any longer, leſt you 
ſhould apprehend, either that your letter had miſcarried, or that 
I had negleRed the contents of it. 
Wr the lord Yeſter and Sir Robert Morray told you long 
ago is true, viz. that in the North parts of this kingdom, many 
mon — of the nature and faſhion deſcribed by you are yet 
extant, They conſiſt of tall big unpoliſhed ſtones, ſet up on end, 
and placed circular, not contiguous together, but at ſome diſ- 
tances. The obſcurer ſort (which are the more numerous) have 
but one circle of ſtones ſtanding at equal diſtances; others, 14 
wards 
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wards the South or South-Eaſt, have a large broad fone ſtanding 
on edge, which fills up the whole ſpace betwixt two of thoſe 
ſtones that ſtand on end, and is called by the vulgar the altar 
ſtone: a third ſort, more remarkable than any of the former (be- 
ſides all that I have already mentioned) have another circle of 
ſmaller ſtones ſtanding within the circle of the great ſtones. The 
area of the three ſorts is commonly (not always) filled with ſtones 
of ſundry ſizes, confuſedly caſt together in an heap [a]. 

Two of the largeſt and moſt remarkable of theſe monuments 
that ever I ſaw, are yet to be ſeen at a place called Auchincor- 
thie, in the ſhire of Mernes, five miles diſtant from Aberdeen. 
One of which has two circles of ſtones ; whereof the exterior 
circle conſiſts of thirteen great ſtones (beſides two that are fallen, 


and the broad ſtone towards the South) about three yards 
high above ground, and ſeven or eight paces diſtant one from 


[a] J. G. Keyſler, in his “ Antiquitates ſelectae Septentr. et Celt.” pag. 11, 
after ſome account of Stone-henge (which he takes to be the work of the Anglo- 
Saxons) and other the like monuments, adds, “ Superſunt in ipſa Anglia complura 
ci ejuſmodi monumenta, inter quae eminent vaſta ſaxa, in orbem diſpoſita, in Oxo- 
« nienſi comitatu, quae Rollerick-fones vulgus appellat. Vide Plot's Nat. Hiſt, 
* Oxf, cap. 10. De iis quae in Devonia haud procul Exonia exſtant, Mighty ſtones 
e dicta, Vide Speed. Quingue millibus paſſuum a Briſtolio, mericiem verſus, 
«et uno milliari Anglico a Pensfordia, qua ſpectat ad occidentem ſolem, rudera 
ce reftant duorum ejuſmodi operum, quorum alterum una lapidum corona, alte- 
rum tribus conſtitifle videtur. IIlud, ſi reliquorum dimenſionem ſequamur, 32 
* eximiae magnitudinis lapides habuit, quorum non niſi 13 ſuperſtites, in terram 
cc omnes de ecti aut proni, exceptis tribus. Centum ulnis Brunſvicenſibus (60 fere 
* Anglicis Yards) ab its conſpiciuntur majores duo lapides, quos recentiores 
* quidam ſcriptores perperam nominant The King and Queen ſtolen, regis reginae- 
ce que ſedes; incolae appellant The Par ſon and Clerk, fabulantes choream Die Do- 
* minica ſaltantium, una cum ſacerdote et fidicinibus in lapides fuiſſe verſam, 
Nonnulla hujuſmodi monumenta viſuntur etiam in Orcadibus inſulis. De Sco- 
* ticis conferri debent quae Hector Boethius habet in Hiſt. Scot. De ingentibus 
det rudibus ſaxis, quae haud longe'a Naaſa Hiberniae, in agro K ildarienſi et alibi 
* cernuntur, lege Ware, Antiq. Hibern. cap. xxiv. pag. 103. et ſeq.” T. M. 

$3. 2 another; 


1 
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another; the diameter being twenty-four large paces. The in- 
terior circle is about three paces diſtant from the other, and the 
ſtones thereof three feet high above ground, Towards the Eaſt 
from this monument, at twenty-ſix paces diſtance, there is a big 
ſtone faſt in the ground, and level with it, in which there is a 
cavity, partly natural and partly artificial, that will contain, as ] 
gueſs, no leſs than a Scotch gallon of water, and may be ſuppoſed 
to have ſerved for waſhing the prieſts, ſacrifices, and other things 
eſteemed ſacred among the heathens. The other monument 
(which is full as large, if not larger than that which J have al- 
ready deſcribed, and diſtant from it about a bow. ſhot of ground) 
conſiſts of three circles, having the ſame common center. The 
ſtones of the greateſt circle are about three yards, and thoſe of 
the two lefler circles three feet high above ground, the innermoſt 
circle three paces diameter, and the ſtones ſtanding cloſe together. 
ONE of the ſtones of the largeſt circle, on the Eaſt fide of the 
monument, hath upon the top of it (which is but narrow, and 
longer one way than the other) a hollowneſs about three inches- 
deep, in the bottom whereof 1s cut out a trough, one inch deep, 
and two inches broad (with another ſhort one croſſiug it) that 
runs along the whole length of the cavity, and down by the fide 
of the ſtone a good way, ſo that whatſoever liquor is poured into 
the cavity upon the top of the ſtone, doth preſently run down 
the fide of it by this trough; and it would ſeem, that upon this 
ſtone they poured forth their //bamina or liquid ſacrifices. 
THERE is alſo another ſtone in the ſame circle, and upon the 
ſame ſide of the monument (ſtanding neareſt to the broad ſtone 
that ſtands on edge, and looks toward the South), which hath a 
cavity in the upper end of it. It is conſiderably lower on one fide, 
and will contain about one Engliſh pint. At the firſt ſight it 
ſeemed to me to have been made for burning a lamp; but when 
I conſidered that it was /ub dio, I found it could not be for that 
4 ui: 
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uſe: afterwards, obſerving it more narrowly, I perceived that it 
was cut after the faſhion of the cavity in the other ſtone already 
deſcribed, albeit not ſo clearly and diſtinctly; and that there is a 
natural fiflure in the ſtone, by which all the liquor poured into 
the cavity runs out of it down by the fide of the ſtone to the 

ground, | 
Tux general tradition throughout this kingdom concerning 
this kind of monument is, that they were places of worſhip and 
ſacrifice in heathen times. Few of them have particular names. 
In this part of the country they are commonly called landing 
flones; and in the Highlands of Scotland, where the Iriſh tongue 
is ſpoken; they call them caer, which ſignifies a throne, an oracle, 
or a place of addreſs, as I am informed by a judicious perſon 
here who underſtands that language, and was lately in thoſe parts, 
where, he ſays, they have ſuch a ſuperſtitious veneration for thoſe 
monuments, that they will not meddle with any of their ſtones, 
or apply them to another uſe; and being lately at Auchincorthie, 
I was told, that a poor man who lives there, having taken away 
a ſtone from one of the neighbouring monuments above deſcribed, 
and put it into his hearth, was, by his own relation, troubled 
with a deal of noiſe and din about his houſe, in the night time, 
until he carried back the ſtone unto the place where he found it. 
Some of them are called chapels: for inſtance, there is a place 
in the ſhire of Aberdeen, and pariſh of Elton, called Tochell 
(i. e. below the chapel) from one of theſe monuments that ſtands 
near by on a higher ground. Another place in the ſhire of 
Bamff, and pariſh of Aberlowr, is called Leachel! Beandich, which, 
as my informer told me, is as much as the bleſſed (chapel), from 
another of theſe monuments, which lately ſtood there in a corn 
held, and is now demoliſhed. J myſelf, with others in company, 
occaſionally paſſing by one of theſe monuments, about five miles 
diſtant from Aberdeen, in the pariſh of Peter Culter, we ſent one 
| of 
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of our number to the neareſt houſes to enquire the name of j it, 
and the people there told him it was called the Old Chapel. 1 
was likewiſe told by an ingenious gentleman, who lives at a place 
called Troup, in the ſhire of Bamff, and pariſh of Gamrie, that 
not far from his houſe there 1s a den called the Chapel Den, 


from one of thoſe monuments which is near by. 

OTHERS are called temples [5]. In the pariſh of Strathaven, 
within fourteen miles of Aberdeen, there is a place called Tem- 
ple-town, from two or three of this kind of monuments that 
ſtand upon the bounds of it. And theſe two, whereof I have 
given you a particular deſcription, are called by the people that 
live near by, Law Stones (for what reaſon I know not [c]) and 
Temple Stones. They have a tradition, that the Pagan prieſts 
of old dwelt in that place (Auchincorthie); and there are yet to 
be ſeen, at alittle diſtance from one of the monuments ſtanding 
there, the foundations of an old houſe, which is ſaid to have been 
their Teind Barn. They report, likewiſe, that the prieſts cauſed 


earth to be brought from other adjacent places, upon peoples 
backs, to Auchincorthie, for making the ſoil thereof deeper, 


which is given for the reaſon why this parcel of land, though ſur- 
rounded with heath and moſs on all ſides, is better and more 


fertile than other places thereabouts. 
ALL theſe names (except the firſt) confirm the general tradi- 


tion concerning theſe monuments, that they were places of 
worſhip; and ſome of them, as that of temple and temple ſtones, 


[4] In Wiltſhire, in the pariſh of Winterbourne, in the tithing of Ricardſon, is 
a fair Down called Temple Down, which is in the country of thoſe Temples I 
write of. Quere, if not in Dorſet? C. L. I find no ſuch monument placed in Wilt- 
ſhire in Aubrey's Monumenta Britannica, ſo that he probably here refers to that in 
Winterbourne Abbas pariſh in Dorſet. See Hutchins I. 303. R. G. 

Not far from Marlborough, is a village called Preſholt, perhaps it might be 
Prieſts Holt (i. e.) Prieſts Wood, Mr. Aubrey, 

[c] From their (viz, barrows, heaps of ſtones, &c.) being intended for ſepul- 
chres, they are called Lows in Staffordſhire, and Lawes in Ireland. Antiq. Corn. 


firſt edit, pag. 200, 
declare, 
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declare, that they have not been erected by Chriſtians, or for their 
uſe, which their ſtructure alſo doth ſufficiently demonſtrate beſide. 

ALBEIT, from the general tradition, that theſe monuments 
were places of Pagan worſhip, and the hiſtorical knowledge we 
have that the ſuperſtition of the Druids did take place in Britain, 
we rationally collect, that theſe monuments have been temples of 
the Druids; yet I have found nothing hitherto, either in the 
names of theſe monuments, or the tradition that goes about them, 
which doth particularly relate to the Druids, or point them out; 
unleſs theſe two following inſtances will amount to any thing. 

Tux firſt is of a monument of this kind in the ſhire of Bamff, 
and pariſh of Aberdeen, which, as a gentleman that lives near by 
it doth inform me, is called Cairneduin, or Cairnedewin. Now 
cairne in our language doth ſignify an heap of ſtones; and whether 
it is put here for-caer, or that this kind of monuments are called 
cairnes, from the heaps of ſtones which are uſually to be found 
within them, I cannot ſay; but that which I take notice of is, 
that it may be, the name of this monument formerly has been 

Caer, or Cairndrewin, and that the letter r has been left out in 
the pronunciation afterwards. Vet nothing can be affirmed in 
this matter, becauſe the name of this monument 1s not to be 
found in any old writing; and we have no other rules to direct 
us about it beſides the pronunciation of the vulgar. 

ANOTHER inſtance which I ſhall mention is, of a parcel of land, 
fix miles diſtant from Aberdeen, and belonging to the emolu- 
ments of my office, which is commonly called Cairnetradban, a 
name-whereof I never could underſtand the meaning, until that, 
fince I received your letter, peruſing the conveyances of this land, 
I find, that in the firſt of them, which is not above threeſcore 
and ten years old, it 1s called Cairndraidlane, and Carrnedraidland. 

| Now, by the preceding inſtance it appears, that theſe monuments. 
are ſometimes called Cairnes ; and I am prone to believe, that the, 
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true name of this land is Cairnedruidland, and that it has been ſo 
denominated, not from any of thoſe monuments ſtanding within 
the bounds (for I find only one of them, and that not very re. 
markable, ſtanding upon the borders of it); but rather, becauſe it 
may have been a part of the revenue which appertained of old to 
the Druids and their temples ; if we had the old evidences (which 
are wanting), it may be, the matter would be yet clearer [d]. 

I Have only one thing more to add, which was written to me 
a few days ſince from the country, viz. that ſome perſons, who 
are yet alive, declare, that many years ſince, they did ſee aſhes of 
ſome burnt matter digged out of the bottom of a little circle, ſet 
abour with ſtones ſtanding cloſe together, in the center of one of 
thoſe monuments which 1s yet ſtanding near the church of Keig, 
in the ſhire of Aberdeen. 

In caſe any of theſe monuments ſhall, upon enquiry, be found 
in France (where you know the Druids were in no leſs credit and 
reputation than in Britain), it would greatly contribute to the 
confirming your opinion about them. 

Tu us, Sir, I have given you a tedious account of ſuch things, 
relating to theſe antiquities, as have come to my knowledge, 
which I fear will contribute little to your purpoſe. In caſe any 
thing that is conſiderable ſhall be communicated to me hereafter, 
by any of thoſe perſons to whom J have either ſpoken or written 


[d] The very ingenious author of Topographical Anecdotes, under the article In- 
verneſs-ſhire, p. 647, informs us, that Mr. Gordon in his Itin. Septentr. p. 166. pl. 
LXxv. has given a particular deſcription and view of two of the four circular build- 
ings mentioned by Buchanan, lib. i. and iv. as in Roſs, now in this ſhire, in the 
vale of Glenbeg, Martin mentions ſeveral ſuch in Lewis Iſle. Dr. Stukeley had an 
unpubliſhed plate of that which Gordon calls Caſtle Tellve, and he, the Giant's Caſtle. 
He makes them Druidical temples, and his ſketch of the vale exhibits a circle of 
ſtones with an avenue at the head of a little river, He ſays, Captain Douglas told 
him there were vaſt numbers of ſtones like Stonehenge, with avenues of ſtones all 


over Scotland. T. M. 
for 
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for information, I will not fail to acquaint you; and if my pains 
can be any further uſeful to you, you may freely employ 


Your friend, 


and humble ſervant, 


Old Aberdeen, June 15, | JAMES GARDEN, 
1792. 


LVI. 4 Letter 10 Daniel Wray, Ey; on the Intro- 
duction, Progreſs, State, and Condition, of the Vine 
in Britain: By the Rev. Samuel Pegge. 


Read January 12, 1764. 


Dx AR SIR, 


HE culture of the vine in England having been lately 

under contemplation [a]; I thought it might be worth 
while, and by no means mal a propos, to examine minutely into 
the cultivation of it more antiently amongſt us; and I here beg 
leave to preſent you with the 'reſult of my enquiries, as a teſti- 
mony of that inviolable regard I have ſo long entertained for your 
undeſerved friendſhip. 

In that very particular deſcription which Julius Caeſar has 
given us of this iſland in his 5th Book, there is no mention made 
of the vine; for though he ow & materia cujuſque generis, ut 
in Galli eſt; praeter fagum atque abictem;” though Pliny 
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322 Mr. Px GORE en the Vine in Britain. 
reckons the vine to be a tree, as do others indeed, both Greeks 
and Latins [o]; and though there were undoubtedly many vines 
in Gaul, as may be noted hereafter, yet the vine was not com- 
monly eſteemed a timber-tree, which is what 1s uſually meant 
by the word materia. I accordingly obſerve, that the great na- 
turaliſt Pliny has nothing concerning this tree as a native of 
Britain, or as there flouriſhing, in that large account of it which 
he has inſerted in his XIVth Book. And from hence I think 
one may fafely-conclude, that the vine did not grow in Britain, 
either when Caeſar or when Pliny wrote. And, indeed, Corne- 
lius Tacitus, writing of the times when Julius Agricola com- 
manded here, expreſsly denies us the vine, Solum,“ ſays he, 
praeter oleam vitemque, et caetera calidioribus terris oriri ſueta, 
« patiens frugum foecundum [e].“ 

Now, if there were no vines here in Agricola” s time, it is not 
likely there ſhould be any for many years after; for though there 
were vines in Gaul [di, and it may ſeem a very obvious matter 
that they ſhould be brought hither from Aquitain, or other parts 
of that province, yet the laws of the empire would not ſuffer it; 
for, according to my apptehenſion of things, where there were ne 
vineyards already, the provincials were not permitted to plant 
them. Domitian, in his time, prohibited by an edit the making 
of any new vineyards-even in Italy; and ordered that in the pro- 
vinces the vineyards ſhould be diſplanted, leaving not above half the 
quantity at moſt in any place [e]; and from thenceforward none 
could plant vineyards but with the permiſſion of the Emperors 
The reaſon of this prohibition was the too great plenty of wine, 
and the ſcarcity of corn; and that the ſedulous cultivation of the 


' [5] Horat. I. Od. xVIII. and Dacier ad loc. 
Fc] Tacitus, Vit. Agric. cap. xii. 
{4} Solinus, cap. xxiv. and Caſaub. ad Suet. Domit. cap. vii. 
ſe] Suet. Domit. cap. vii. ver. 14. 
tf f] Caſaub. ad Suet. Dacetia ad Eutrop. IX. cap. Xvii, et ad Aur. Hen. de 
Cac ſar. cap. xxxvii. | 
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former cauſed agriculture to be neglected; however, there was 
another cauſe in reſpect of the provinces, and which conſequently 
would affe& Britain, to wit, that drunkenneſs there oftentimes 
occaſioned ſeditions [g]. There was, however, a relaxation of 
this edict as to Aſia [YH]; and as to the edict in general, the Em- 
peror did not rigorouſly exa ꝗ the obſervation of it; for, ſays Sue- 
tonius, in reſpect of this Emperor, Quare pavidus ſemper atque 
« anxius, minimis etiam ſuſpicionibus praeter modum commo- 
« yebatur: ut edicti de excidendis vineis propoſiti gratiam facere 
% non alia magis re compulſus. credatur, quam quod ſparſi libel} 
« cum his verſibus erant, | 
6, Kyv pe palſys £776 picay e 27. xapmoPogyouy 
©" Ooro emiomtioa Kairaup D. 

In regard to Britain, the Romans, at the time of the edict, were 
in peaceable and quiet poſſeſſion of only a ſmall part of the iſland; 
inſomuch that they had not time to plant many vines here; but 
afterwards, when ſuch an edict was in being, one cannot fuppoſe 
the provincials here would ever think of cultivating them, 

Tuis then was the ſtate of things till the reign of the Emperor 
Probus, who acceded A. D. 276, and reigned about fix years. It 
is not to be fuppoſed, however, that'the provinces till this time 
were any of them without wine, or that the Romans there ſub- 
fied without the uſe of it; on the contrary, if that ſera, or jar, 
deſcribed by Dr. Muſgrave [i], was a wine veſſel, as he con- 
jectures [&, it is apparent, that this generous liquor was not 
wanting even in Britain, for the veſſel was found among the 


[2] Caſaub, and Pitiſc. ad Suet. This ſeems to be the ground of that piece of 
policy in Mohammed, who denied his diſciples the uſe of wine for this reaſon 
amongſt others. Prideaux, Life of Mahomet, pag. 106, ſeq. 

[4+] Caſaub. and Pitiſc. ad Suet. | 

[i] Muſgrave, I. pag. 192. IV. pag. 11. 

(I] Idem, I. pag. 194. IV. pag. 11. 13. 
e | Belgae, 
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Belgae, at the Devizes. Indeed, the Romans themſelves could 
not well live without wine[/], and no doubt they ſoon taught 
the provincials the uſe of it. Nay, we know not certainly that 
the Britons of theſe times had any other liquor but wine and 
milk [un], and both the Romans and the natives could eaſily be 
furniſhed with the former by importation. Dr. Muſgrave, there. 
fore, ſeems to lay too much ſtreſs upon the diſcovery of this j jar, 
when he infers from it [a], that the Romans who were reſident 
in the reign of Alexander Mammaeae, at the place where the 
veſſel was found, lived delicately and luxuriouſiy; for certainly the 
appearance of a ſingle veſſel, at a place where wine was an uſual 
beverage, cannot amount to ſo much as that, ſince it only ſhews 
that they had then ſome wine there. 

To return to the Emperor Probus; he, in the latter part of his 
time, reſtored the privilege of the vineyard to moſt, if not all the 
provinces in the North and Weſt ; and the cauſe of this indul- 
gence I take to have been, that when Proculus and Bonoſus aſ- 
ſumed the purple in oppoſition to him, all the Germans adhered 
ſtedfaſtly to his party; + Unum ſane ſciendum eſt, quod Ger- 

mani omnes, quum ad auxilium eſſent rogati a Proculo, Probo 
« potius perſervire maluerunt, quam cum Bonoſo et Proculo 
s efle[0];” for, upon this it follows in the author, Gallis om» 
« nibus et Hiſpanis ac Britannis [y] hinc permiſit, ut vites ha- 
« berent, vinumque conficerent 71 Caſaubon, citing the paſ- 


L Muſgrave, I. c. 

[n] Caeſar, De B. G. Lib. v. 

[a] Muſgrave, I. pag. 94. IV. pag. 11. 13. 

[] Vopiſcus, pag. 294. ed. Francof. 

[p] The Annotator upon Rapin, I. pag. 21, obſerves, Eutropius has it, Vi- 

_ «© neas Gallos et Pannones (inſtead of Britannos) habere permiſit,“ l. 1x, cap, xvil. 

by which he ſeems to infinuate, that the copies of Vopiſcus may be here corrupted; 
but this is not probable, for, as we ſhall ſhew, the liberty of the vineyard was made 
very general indeed; how come the Spaniards otherwiſe to be included ? The Pa- 
latine MS, of Vopiſcus, and Gruter read Britannos. 

* [4] Vopiſcus, ibid, 
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Mr. PEGGE on the Vine in Britain. 325 | 
ſage in his commentary upon Suctonius [y], reads hic inſtead of | 1 
hinc, contrary to the editions and Madam Dacier, who lays a 
ſtreſs on this word Hine, as we ſhall have occaſion to remark be- 
low. If this was not the reaſon of the indulgence, the Emperor 
probably did it to ingratiate himſelf with the people of the Nor- 1 
thern and Weſtern parts, whom he ſaw to be ſo prone to revolt. 
Bur, whatever was the cauſe, it was toward the latter end of 
his reign, and after the commotions raiſed by Proculus and Bo- 
noſus were ſuppreſſed, that Probus permitted the provincials to 
have vines. This is the force of Hinc above, as Madam Dacier has 
remarked [s], and as 1s very evident from the account given of | 
this matter by Aurel. Victor, “ namque ut ille | Hannibal] oleis '| 
«« Africae pleraque, per legiones, quarum otium reipublicae atque bi 
« doctoribus (f. ductoribus, cum Schotto) ſuſpectum rebatur; 
« eodem modo hic [Probus] Galliam Pannoniaſque et Moeſarum 
« colles vinetis replevit: pgſlea ſane quam barbarorum attritae 
« gentes ſunt, quae, noſtris principibus ſuorum ſcelere interfectis, | 
« jrruperant; ſimul caeſis, Saturnino per Orientem; Agrippinae | 
„Bonoſo ab (fic Schottus) exercitu[z].” So in his Epitome, 9 
cap. xxxvii. he relates the ſuppreſſion of Saturninus in the Eaſt, f 
| 


and of Proculus and Bonoſus at Agrippina, before he mentions 
this affair of the vines. I conceive, then, that it might be about 
A. D. 280, that licence for planting vineyards was granted to the 0 
provincials. The licence, it ſeems, was very general; for the "ll 
Pannonii and the Moeſi, as well as the Gauls, the Spaniards, and 
the Britons partook of it ſu]. And he himſelf, making uſe of 
the hands and labour of the ſoldiers, planted mount Almus, or 


[+] Ad Suet. Domit. cap. vii. But in Vopiicus he explains it only p, haze. | j 
[5] Ad. Aur, Vid. Caeſ. cap. xxxvii. 
[] See Dacier ad loc. 


7 Aur, Vid. Caeſ. cap. xxxvii. Epitome, cap. xxxvii, Eutrop. ix. cap. xvii. 
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Alma [w], near Sirmium, and mount Aureus in the upper Moe. 
ſia, with vines [x]; and then it follows in Eutropius, by a very 
general and comprehenſive expreſſion, Et provincialibus cg. 
„ lendas (vineas) dedit.“ 

Tuus it. may be ſuppoſed the Britons began to plant vines in 
this ifland ſoon after the year 280. And accordingly Bede, who 
finiſhed his hiſtory A. D. 731, writes expreſsly, in his deſerip- 
tion of Britain, © Vineas etiam quibuſdam 1 in locis germinant[y]”; 
which account is alſo inſerted from him iu Ralph Higden's Poly- 
chronicon [z], and in Richard of Cirenceſter [aJ. The ac. 
quieſcence of Ralph in this caſe is of weight, becauſe he well 
knew what he aſſented to, ſince, when he comes to Bede's aſſer- 
tion in reſpect of Ireland, he then flatly contradicts him, as s will 
be ſeen below. 

To obſerve this by the way, it was moſt probably in this inter- 
val, and during this ſcarcity of wine in the provinces, to wit, before 
the year 280, that the Gauls and Britons had recourſe to the 
making of other liquors. equally inebriating. Hence Ammianus 
Marcellinus ſays of the Gauls, „Vini avidum genus, affectans 
« ad vini ſimilitudinem multiplices potus &]. 

Ir is moſt natural to ſuppoſe, that the propagation of the vine 
would be firſt attempted in the Southern parts of the iſland, both 
on account of the climate's being there the warmeſt, and their 
proximity to Gaul, from whence, in all probability, the plants 
would be firſt brought. Thus Wincheſter and its environs were 


formerly famous for vines, as appears from the old verſes cited 
by Mr. Somner: 


[w] So the MS. of Eutropius in the public library at Cambridge; and ſee Vine- 
tus ad loc. See alſo Victor in Epitome, V opiſcus, and Cellarius, I. pag. 356. 

[x] Eutropius, Victor, Vopiſcus, Univ, Hiſt. XV. pag. 478. 

([ Beda, Hiſt. Ecel. I. 1. 

Lz] Polychron. pag. 192. 

[a] Ric. Corin. pag. 13. 

15] Amm. Marc. lib. xv. ; 
6 Teſtis 
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44 Teſtis eſt London ratibus, Wintonia Bacchoſ[c],” &c, 

The teſtimony of John T'wyne, in his commentary, who ſup- 
poſes the city of Wincheſter to have taken its name from henceſ d]. 
is very ample and expreſs: © Haec vero iiſdem temporibus Bri- 
_, «-tannis Caerguent, eodem quoque ſenſu a Romanis dicta eſt 
-« Vintonia: et temporis tractu corrupte noſtro more V intonia, a 
« Saxonibus poſtea Wincheſter, id eſt, urbs vini vel vinifera, 
« quaſi dicas, munitio vel fortificatio ubi crevit optimum vinum 
« jn Britannia, appellata eſt. Nam cum antiquitus haec inſula 
ein locis campeſtribus ac montoſis, qui ſolaribus radius expone- 
« rentur, vitibus ad vinum exprimendum conſitis abundaret, ac 
«:-feret non illaudandum: nullum tamen erat Wintonienſis 
Lyaeo latice [e] tractus anteferendum, aut ne conferendum 
« quidem: quanquam Malmeſburienſis Gloceſtrenſis agri vites ac 
«4 vinum tantopere laudibus evehat [/].“ 

As to Canterbury, and that neighbourhood, the . ſame author 
makes the abbat of St. Auguſtine's ſay, Sed ne. noſtra ſane do- 
e mus vineis carebat olim, quibus Northomes [g], Fiſhpole, Lit- 

tlebourne, Conningbrooke, in parochia de Sellinge, eum non- 
« nullis aliis deſtiuabantur.“ Mr. Somner conjectures, that the 
ſtreet at Canterbury, called Winecheape, might perhaps take its 
name from being a market for wines ]. However, he elſewhere 
informs us, that in the time of Henry de Eaſtry, prior of Can- 
terbury, A. D. 1285, ſeq. that church, as well as the abbey of 
St. Auguſtine's there, was plentifully furniſhed with vineyards, 


[e] Somner, Antiq. Canterb. pag. 170. 
14] Other authors do not agrce · with him; particularly not Mr. Baxter, nor Dr, 


Muſgrave, who, I. pag. 50. obſ.rves, that the etymon of Venta is not yet aſcer- 
tained. | 


e] Legendum ferte latici. 
/ Job. Twynus de Rebus Albionicis, &c. pag. 116. 
e] Theſe were planted about 1320. Thorn, Chron. inter X ſeriptores, col. 20 36. 
. [5] Somner, Antiq. Canterb, pag. 81. 
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328 | AF. Po on the Vine in Britain. 
as at Colton, Berton, St, Martin's, Chertham, Brook, and Hol- 
lingbourn, alt manors belonging to that houſe, and all ſituate ; in 
Kent [7]. | 

Ar Rocheſter, a large piece of ground ae to the city is 
now called The Vine; another is lo called at Sevenoke in Kent; 
and this alſo was the name of the feat of the barons Sandes, 
now extin&, in Hampſhire. On occaſion of the mention of this 
laſt place Mr. Camden obſerves, that we had vines in Britain 
ever ſince the time of Probus the Emperor, “ for it was he who 
„ gave liberty to the Britains and others to have vines [#],” 
agreeable to what has been delivered above. At Halling, near 
Rocheſter, the biſhop of that ſee had formerly a vineyard; for 
when Edward II. in his nineteenth year, was at Bockinfold, 
« biſhop Hamon ſent him thither,” as Mr. Lambarde tells us, 
* a preſent of his drinkes, and'withal both wine and grapes of 
his own growth in his vineyarde at Halling, which is now a 
good plaine meadowe [] . Captain Nicholas Toke, of God- 
ington in Great Chart, in Kent, < hath ſo induſtriouſly and ele- 
„ oantly,”* ſays Philipot, << cultivated and improved our Engliſh 
e vines, that the wine, preſſed and extracted out of their grapes, 
„ ſeems not only to parallel, but almoſt to out-rival that of 
« France [n].“ 

SussEx being a county ſo far South, one may reaſonably ex- 
pect to hear of ſomething material e thence; and accordingly 
Mr. Lambarde writes, ++ Hiſtory hath mention, that there was 
about that tyme (the Norman invaſion) great ſtore of vines at 
„ Santlac (near to Battel in Suflex)[z].” He adds, as to Berk- 


[i] Somner, Antiq. Canterb. pag. 145. 

[+] Camden, Brit. col. 147. See alſo Rapin, I. pag. 21. 
J] Lambard's Peramb. of Kent, pag. 419. 

Cn] Philipot Villare Cantianum, pag. 112. 


n] Lambarde's Top. Ditt. pag. 350. . 
| ſhire, 
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ſhire, “ The like whereof I have redd to have been at Wyndfore, 
jn ſo moche as tythe of theim hathe bene theare yelded in great 
« plenty, which gyveth me to think, that wyne hath bene made 
e Jonge ſence within the realme; although i in our memorie it 


« be accompted a great deintye to heare of.“ See a further ac- 
count of this affair at Windſor, pag. 423. where the author ob- 


ſerves, that ſome part of the wine was ſpent in the king's houſ- 


hold, and ſome ſold for the king's profit, 

Joux Twyne has obſerved, that William of Malmeſbury has 
_ extolled the vines and wine of Glouceſterſhire; and the paſſage is 
extant in William's book De Geſtis Pont. IV. pag. 283. Sce allo 
Camden, [edit. 2. col. 411. ] and biſhop Gibſon's inſertion there. 


« AT Rageneia, in Eſſex, lays Domeſday Book, there is 


« one park, and fix arpennies of viney ard, which, if it takes well, 
« yields twenty modu of wine, which, ſays Mr. Camden o], I 
i here take notice of, both for the French word arpennis [p]. and 
« for the mention of the wine made in this iſland.“ 

Wr hear of vineyards alſo in Middleſex [g], the Iſle of Ely [O]. 
at Dunſtapleſs], and at St. Edmundſbury; for in the ingraved 
plan of that town, the vineyard of the abbey is particularly noted. 

As to Northamptonſhire, Martin Abbat of Peterborough, T. 
Regis Stephani, is ſaid expreſsly, in the Saxon chronicle, to have 
planted a vineyard [7]; indeed, I think, there were few great mo- 
naſteries here in England but what had their vineyards. 

lo)] A meaſure peculiar to vineyards, meadows, and woods, Spelm. Gloſſ. in voc. 
[p] Camden, Brit. col. ccecxi. Spelm. Gloſſ. v. RPENNIs. 
[4] Spelm. ibid.—In London in Eaſt Smithfield ; Vine-ſtreet, Hatton- . ; 


another in St. Giles's in the Fields. Bagford's letter to Hearne, p. xxv. Add to 
theſe, the vineyard of Hoeunſditch, and Vine-ftreet, Piccadilly. 


[1] Ibid,—A piece of ground at Denny abbey, Cambridgeſhire, is called the 


Vineyard, 


[5] © Prior dirationavit apud Scaccarium miſericordiam Stephani Vinitoris et 
* Petri Vinitoris ſui.” Annal. Dunſt. pag. 94. where Mr. Hearne conjectures 
we ſhould read filii ſui; but I think without cauſe, theſe two perſons being pro ba- 
bly not father and ſon, but rather employed in the vineyard of the priory. 


L] Pag. 240, See alſo R. Swapham, pag. 105. 108, 109. This vineyard was 


large. 
Vor. I, Uu ViNES 
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. Vines have alſo come to tolerable perfection both in Oxford. 
ſhire and Staffordſhire, «+ The vine,” ſays Dr. Plot, „ has been 
„improved by the right worſhipful Sir Henry Lyttleton to that 
% advantage at Over-Arley, which is ſituate low and warm, be. 
ing ſurrounded with hills, that he has made wine ſo good 
there, that it has been altogether undiſtinguiſhable from the 
e beſt French wines by the moſt judicious: palates; but this, I 
e ſuppoſe, was done only in ſome favourable over-hot ſummer, 
though, if the vines were placed advantageouſly, tis poſſible it 
might be done in an indifferent year; the reverend and learned 
& Dr, Ralph Bathurſt, preſident of Trinity College, and dean of 
„Wells, having made as good claret here at Oxon. A. D. 1685, 
« which was a very mean year for that purpoſe, as one could 
« with to drink. Which is ſo far from wonder, that we are in- 
« formed they planted vineyards, and made wines, antiently over 
„all the kingdom; for though Tacitus ſays, it bore all forts of 
« fruits praeter aleam et vitem, yet we find in Vopiſcus, that the 
« emperor Probus, for ſome good ſervice done, permitted the 
% Britons to plant them vineyards, which had been no great 
« favour, could they not have made wines [].“ 

Bur there are evidences of vineyards even further North than 
this; there was one at Darley abbey in the county of Derby [w]. 
And, if I be not miſtaken, the ſeveral villages there of South 
Winfield, North Winfield, and Wingerworth, all take their. 
names from the vineyards formerly flouriſhing at thoſe places. 

Tux had vines alſo in Ireland, according to venerable Bede, 

who teſtifies, that it was not in his time vinearum expers|[x]; and 


[4] Plot, Nat. Hiſt. of Staff, p. $80,—Several places called vineyards about 
Shrewſbury in Bowen's map of Shropſhire. 
(w] Grant 4 and 5 Ph. and Mary, from Sir William Weſt to his ſon Edmund, 
penes Joh. Heath de Derby, gen, 
[x] Beda, Eccl. Hiſt. pag. 42. 


Richard 
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Richard of Cirenceſter agrees with him [y;; but Ralph 1 85 
contradicts him upon this head [x]. 

Many more paſſages relative to this ſubject might, no doubt, 
be collected together from the writings of our antiquaries, but 
theſe are all that occur to me at preſent; and, it is hoped, will be 
ſufficient for the purpoſe, namely, to ſhew, what Dr. Plot above 
obſerves, that the Britons made wines antiently over (almoſt) all 
the kingdom. 

A LEARNED man, without a name, cited by Mr, Camden [4], 
fancied that the paſſage above quoted from Vopiſcus, concerning 
the emperor Probus, might ſlip from him unawares, intimatiug, 
that the country was unfit for vines; whereas, ſays Mr. Camden, 
in anſwer, and very juſtly, «© We not only have vines now, but 
« for certain had great ſtore in former days.” This, indeed, ſuf- 
ficiently appears from the account above given of the ſeveral 
plantations, 

Taz cauſe of the diſuſe and the neglect of the vineyards here 
in England was, according to ſome, the ſloth of the inhabitants, 
and not the indiſpoſition of the climate [o]; according to others, 
it was the cheapneſs of the Aquitain wine, and the eaſe by which 
it could be brought over, together with the great advantage that 


could be made of the paſtures otherwiſe [c]. Twyne attributes 


it partly to our indolence, and partly to that fondneſs for French 
wines which came upon us in the reign of Henry III. Verum hae 
“ (vineae) et quotquot in Anglia fuerant, ad vinum comparatae, 
* temporum viciſſitudine, et incolarum ſocordia deficere, maxime 
Henrici tertii, Johannis filii, temporibus coepere, cum Hilden 


[5] Ric. Corin. pag. 42. 

[z] Higden, pag. 180. 

La] Britannia, col. xc. 

[5] Camden, Brit. col. ccLx1x. 

[e] n ad Taciti Agric, cap. xii. 
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« tibus domeſticis et externis bellis, noſtrates Gallicum vinum et 
« ſanguinem ardentius fitirent [d].”” It is certain, that in the 
reign of Henry III, about A. D. 1260, a Dolium of the beſt 
wine could be bought for 40s. ſometimes for two marks, and 
ſometimes for 20s. [e]. 

IT is not to be ſuppoſed that at any time, 3 the firſt intro. 
duction of the vine here, the inhabitants: of the iſland produced 
wine enough for their own conſumption, but rather, that in all 
ſeaſons they imported a great deal from abroad. Thus in the 
later periods, when the monaſteries were at the richeſt, and vine. 
yards were the moſt numerous and the moſt flouriſhing, we find, 
that at Canterbury, the prior of the Trinity, now. called Chriſt 
Church, received two-pence upon every veſſel of wine coming 
into the port of Sandwich [f]. And Philip, king of France, 
made a grant of one hundred modii [g] of wine annually to the 
ſame church [Y]. A great quantity was imported from Gaſcoigne; 
for at the Jubilee, A. D. 1420, it is noted, that ſuch care was 
taken by the victuallers, that “ lagena vini rubei de Vaſconia 
« tunc vendebatur ad octo denarios, et lagena vini albi ad ſex de- 
% narios,” &c.[;]. At the inthronization feaſt of abp. War. 
ham, A. D. 1504, or of abp. Robert Winchelſea, A. D. 1295 
(for the bill of fare which Mr. Battely in his Appendix, page 27. 
gives as abp. Warham's, is in Dr. Drake's edition of Matth. 
Parker, page 63. given as abp. Winchelſea's, but I take it to 
belong to the former) there was provided as follows: | 


« De vino rubeo vi dolia. prec. dol. iiiil. 
% De vino clareto iv dol. prec. dol. Ixxiii 


Id] Twyni Comment. 1. c. 
[e] W. Whitleſey, pag. 130. 
D/] Philipot Villare, p. 93. 
] The modius was 36 gallons. Spelm. 55 the French muyd. 
[+] Philipot's Viſitation, in the Herald's office, 
[7] Somner, Append. pag. 51. 
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De vino albo elect. unum dolium price 31 6.80 

% De vino albo pro coquina i dol. price 31 

« De malveſey i but. price 4 

« De oſſey 1 pipe price 3! 

D De vino de Reane [&] ii almes, price 11 6* 84[/], 
Tis plain, from the prices being mentioned, that the wine uſed 
on the occaſion. was chiefly imported, and the reaſon that ſo 
much was employed in the kitchen was, that it was a fiſh dinner, 
and conſequently much wine would be conſumed in the ſeveral 
ſauces, The priory of Dunſtaple, upon the failure of their malt 
A. D. 1274, conſumed five dolia of wine [n]; and, as it appears, 
theſe wines were chiefly imported Ia]. At the great inthroniza- 
tion feaſt: of George Nevil, abp. of York, 6 Ed. IV. an hundred 
tuns of wine were uſed [o]; too much, doubtleſs, to be thought to 
grow in his own territories, or indeed to be eaſily purchaſed in. - 
England. Henry Bowet, abp. alſo of York, is ſaid to have con- 
ſumed eighty tun of claret yearly in his houſeſ p]; and it appears 
from Matthew Paris, that Hugh Norwold, bp. of Ely, A. D. 
1252, had much wine in his cellars in caſks[qg]. King John 
A. D. 1199, ordained'by a ſtatute, «© Quod nullum tonellum vini 
Pictavenſis vendatur carius quam xx ſolidts; et nullum tonel-- 
« Jum vini Andegavenſis carius quam xxiv. ſolidis; et nullum to- 
« nellum vini Franciae [7] carius quam pro xxv ſolidis; niſi vi- 
num illud adeo bonum fit, quod. aliquis velit pro eo dare circa 
duas marcas ad altius, &c.[s]. It ſeems they drank abundauce 


[4] I ſuppoſe. Rheniſh, Aun being the proper meaſure for it. 
[1] Battely's Append. pag. 27. 
[m] Annal. Dunſt, pag. 425. 
[7] Ibid. pag. 628. 641. 
[0] Battely's Appendix, pag. 29. 
[5] Drake's Eboracum, pag. 440. 
[4] M. Paris, pag. 855. 
[7] Poictou and Anjou then wed to England, 
[5] Annal. Burton, Page 257+- 
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of wine in England at this time; for it follows, after mention 
made of the alteration contained in this ordinance, « Et fic repleta 
e eſt terra potu et potatoribus.” 

As the wine in Britain was never ſufficient in quantity far the 
uſe and conſumption of the inhabitants, ſo I conceive it was not 
very excellent in goodneſs. Mr. Camden acknowledges, and 
very juſtly, that as ſoon as the ſun has paſſed Leo, the afternoon 
heat in autumn 1s too little in ſtrength and continuance in Britain 

to ripen and concoct grapes to perfection [#]. Bur nevertheleſs, 

there is no reaſon to ſay as Monſieur Rapin does, that no great 
profit was reaped by the permiſſion granted by the Emperor 
Probus [a]; for the benefit was conſiderable queſtionleſs, although 
the Britiſh wines might not be of the richeſt and moſt generous 
kind, nor adequate in quantity to the conſumption. William 
Thorn expreſsly teſtifies, that, in his time, the vineyard of his 
abbey in Nordhome was “ ad commodum et magnum hono- 
« rem[w]'. But as to this article of goodneſs and perfection in 
the wines here made, ſomething may be ſeen concerning them 
in the quotations produced above: the performances of Mr. King 
are known to many; and the Muſeum Ruſticum will inform of 
the quality of the Burgundy made by his grace the duke of Nor- 
folk at Arundel in Suſſex. 


Whittington, Dec. 31, | SAMUEL PEGGE, 
1763. | | 


DL] Camden, col. Mcccx11, 
[4] Rapin, I. pag. 21. 
LW] Thorn. Chron, col, MMXxxv1. 
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LVII. 4 Letter relating to an antient Greek Inſcrip- 
tion; from Mr. Thomas Blackwell, Greek-Profeſſor 
in Mariſhall College, Aberdeen, zo Mr. J. Ames. 


SIR, 


YOURS of the 11th of . incloſing an antient Greek. 
inſcription, and honouring me with a requeſt of its expli- 
cation, came not to my hands till the other week in the country; 
and as it is now vacation, I am juſt about ſetting out on a tour. 
through the weſt of Scotland. This hurry allows not the leiſure 
requiſite to inveſtigate the dark parts of the inſcription ; but I will 
chearfully give you my conjecture at firſt ſight. 

| TI am of opinion, that the inſcription is of the Low Empire, 
when tranſlated to Conſtantinople, and when the people were 
rather more, if poſſible, addicted to public ſhews, than when 
they only wiſhed for Panem et Circenſes.“ The Veneta and 
Praſina factions divided the ſtate ; the very Emperors took party, 
and erected ſtatues to drivers and gladiators (Porphyrius, Fauſti- 
nus, Julian,) many of whoſe inſcriptions yet remain. Rich men, 
among their numerous train of ſlaves, had all ſorts of artiſts and. ' 
gladiators of every denomination. 

Wurd any of theſe excelled at the ſpectacles, the people 
begged their liberty, or their maſter and miſtreſs gave it volun- 
tarily; and frequently, either they from gratitude, or their maſ- - 
ters from oſtentation, cauſed an inſcription to be ingraved in. 
honour of their victories and manumiſſion. With unfeigned 
ſubmiſſion, therefore, to better information, I conjecture yours. 
to be ſuch a monument in honour of Hecataea, a rich lady, who. 
ſeems to have had ſome celebrated gladiators among her ſlaves. 
If either a * of her eſtate lay in 7. ao (the antient wann fa- 

mous 
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mous for wine, corn, gold, and not very far from Conſtantinople) 
or if the ſlaves were natives of the ifland, *twill equally account 


for the marble's being found there. The firſt word, by the 2 


breach in the ſtone, is imperfect: I cannot doubt but it has been 
EEEEAAPION, to anſwer to the Mirmillones on the other fide; and, 
if there be no eraſion between them (which you will eaſily per- 
ceive) that theſe two words, originally Latin, but like hundreds 
more adopted into the lower Greek, were meant as indexes over 
the lower infcription, which, through the wonted ignorance of 
the lapidary, is both confuſed, and ſeems by the blank at the 
end, and unfiniſhing of the borders (uſually ornamented) to have 
been left half done. | © 
Ueon theſe foundations I moſt humbly offer the reading and 

explication of your marble, herewith incloſed; and as I have little 

doubt of its general purport, the confuſion of the numerals 
þ (through the blundering of the illiterate carver) makes me only 
ſay in, until I am ſet right by you and the learned ingenious 


; theghenof your Antiquarian Society, to whom I defire my 
NI Ar kel. 33 FE 


'- Mariſhal College, Aberdeen, T. BLACK WELL. 

en TH Dt. 

EDTEAAPIOT EKATAIAE: MOPMIAAONEE EKATAIAS: 
AlTnAN EKATAIAE. ' TYNAAPEQE EKATAIASE. 


AIEATOH NI: O: LTE: IA ENIKA IT: AIEAT SH EKATA.. 
Thus in the uſual character, and at length: 


E Exc ing. ; Mogg. Aeg Ex ing. 
*Aryimav, Exa]aing (areeubepos) Tuvdagews, "Exa]oics (are\ebepo;) 
ant vixioag õ. gepdvu is — —Gixa ; ant\uly. 3 


PzRHAPS the blunders of the ſtone - cutter in the arrangement 
and numerals have occaſioned the ſtone to be thrown aſide, with 
the inſcription unfiniſhed, . 


Turdapecs is the Attic nominative. ON 
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7 he following is an Obſervation relating to the ſame Inſcription: 
Communicated by that learned Orientaliſt, M. De la Croze. 


OUR ce qui concerne l'inſcription Grecque de l'iſle de 
Thaſos, elle n'eſt aſſurement pas entière. Il y manque au 
moins une lettre de la premiere ligne, ou il faut lire AZEAAPIOT, 
ou Eoedapue. _C'etoit une eſpece de gladiateurs qui combattoient 
dans des chariots, in eſſedis. Il en eſt fait mention dans Artemi- 
dore, Liv. II. ch. xxxiii. pag. 122. de l'edition de Nicolas Rigault, 
et dans une inſcription deterree à Lion, Pan 1714. 


LVIII. O&/ervations on a Deed in Latin and Saxon, of 


Odo, Biſhop of Baieux, bal, Brother of William the 
ye. bt by the Kev. Samuel Pegge. 


Read dibrckiber þ 21, iT 


FTVHIS deed, which is copied from a fine Chartulary in Sir 

Edward Dering”s library, is curious both for the inſtru- 
ment itſelf, and the ſeal. It was peruſed by our famous Ken- 
tiſh antiquary Mr, John Philipot, who tells us, in his account 
of Wickam-Brews [a], that, in the twentieth year of“ Wil- 
„ liam the Conqueror, Odo, biſhop of Baion, and earl of Kent, 
« held this place of the gift of his half brother, which was 
6 that prince; and Trendley Park, adjoining there, was a com- 


| [0] Philipot, Villare Cantianum, pag. 361. | 
Vor. I. | X x s poſition 
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% poſition of webt the archbiſhop and this man, for certain land 


1 8 the aich archbiſhop, to be ineloſelli * a 3 oh!) 


* I e 


127% hh uf hav. England h was not ſo ancient axhisat:Txrmdley.” nn 
"ID TuIs para raph, however, 1 pregnant with miſtakes; for firſt | 
ik T underftand ttie author's wenig, (tor He has byindt mens 
1 "xo bigaſglf gleaply) id is here #flcrted, that, the, apJole- FP ; 

. I 4 entire Parkat this place was the ſubject of the compoſitign, he . 
alls itz of exchange/detween de and archbiſhop pong bur 
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otherwiſe, viz. that dy 'a pale ee, 5 0 | 

— Tater tract ardhbiſhop. having 25 4cres. of land. Ixing pvithin it, N ed 6, 
them of him, by giving him other lands in exchange. 2dly, 
He calls Odo biſhop of Baion, inſtead of Baietfx; a city of Nor- us 
mandy... 3dly, He repreſents this park at Trendley as an in- - 
cloſed one; and 4thly, He refers the deed to the 2oth of the 
Conquerors reign, both which will be found 1 in the ſequel to 
be miſtakes. 

Tux deed is both in Latin and Sinha: the Latin part, which 
in the before-mentioned Chartulary 1s written in a common 
modern round hand, runs thus: Odo Baiocenſis ep's Lanfranco 

. archiep'o, et Hammoni vicecomiti, et omnibus Canturienſib. 

6c, regzis fidelib. ſalute'. Notum fit vobis, q'd ego O. Baiocenſis 

1 ep's, et comes Cantie, noſtre matri que in honore Sc'e Trinitatis 

yy exſtructa eſt Canturienſi ecc'le trado has quatuor dennas terre, 

5 & videlicet Loſſenhamu' et Adelaxdeny na et Blacecota' et Ac- 
1 os; dena“, za do' no Lanfranco archi et om ib. ſucceſſorib. ei. 

ie perp tuo uſu poſſidendas, pro Ke domini mei Guil- 

5 elm tegis Anglorum, et mee et $0 8 guorum ſalute ſpe- 
cialit. injunctu' eſt michi p Ro et P bio XX. et V. 

40 Actor. terre a” infra parcum meum de Wikt antpontinentur.” | 


[4] Dugd. Bar, 1. "th 
Aut The 
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The Saxon part being an offtrait, the original inſtrument is en- 
graved on the oppoſite page. 
Tux firſt thing remarkable in the inſtrument is, that it is given 
in two languages; the Saxon is not the tranſlation of the Latin 
-made after the execution of the deed, nor the Latin of the Saxon; 
but both are originals, And this, it ſeems, was the cuſtom at 
this time, and during the reigns of the firſt Norman kings, 
as appears from ſeveral originals in the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
Aſtle [c], and others. In the Textus Roffenſis, pag. 141. you 
Have an inſtrument of the Conqueror's in Latin, with the Saxon 
following. Indeed, in the copy Mr. Hearne printed from, the 
Saxon part is omitted; but in my MS. tranſcript of that book, 
made under the inſpection of Mr. William and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Elſtob, the Saxon is inſerted, pag. 105. and it is alſo printed in 


Mr. Wharton's Anglia Sacra, vol. I. pag. 336. And in the old 


Regiſter or Chartulary of the church of Lincoln, lately recovered 
to that ſee by my moſt valuable friend the preſent biſhop, an in- 
ſtrument of William the Conqueror is entered in Latin, but in 
the margin is written, “ Item alia charta Anglice ſeripta conti- 
« netur in eadem.“ The Latin here was neceſſary, becauſe the 
principal parties, Odo and the Archbiſhop, were both Normans, 


(as likewiſe was Hamo the ſheriff), and probably underſtood not. 


the Saxon tongue: but the king's ſubjects being in general at 
that time Saxons, for that reaſon it was drawn up likewiſe in that 
language. And hence, in after-times, charters were directed *« et 
“ Francigenis et Anglis.” But for the further illuſtration and 
confirmation of this, it is very neceſſary here to remark, that, 
from the time of king Aelfred, it was cuſtomary amongſt the 
Saxons to iſſue their charters in both the French and the Saxon 
character, from whence it was a very eaſy tranſition to apply 
more tongues than one. Obſerve the words of Ingulphus: De- 
„ tuleram . . . . . chartas etiam Edredi quondam regis, et reſ- 


[c] The ſeal in thoſe charters are not pendent at the bottom, but affixed to the 
left ſide of the charter. 
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e tauratoris noſtri, ac Edgari regis noſtri confirmatoris, et alio- 
rum regum Anglorum poſt eos ſuccedentium uſque ad haec 
« tempora noſtra, que partim duplicate tam Gallica manu, quam 
“ Saxonica ſcribebantur [d].“ And in Henry III's time, the ſen- 
tence of excommunication againſt the infringers of Magna Charta 
is directed to be publiſhed both in Engliſh and French [e]. 
Thus, therefore, the deeds being twins, but in effect one, a com- 
ment upon one will ſerve for an illuſtration of the other. 

CANTURIENSIBUS.] This gentile noun is here, and below, 
formed after a poetical manner; and in the ſame ſhape you will 
find it in a metrical inſcription cited by Mr, Somner in his Anti- 
quities of Canterbury, pag. 126. In proſe we have it commonly 
Cantuarienſis. 

FiDEL1BUs.] In the Saxon þegenap, Thegns, and ſee Text. 
Roffenſis in Angl. Sacr. I. pag. 336. 

In honore Sanctae Trinitatis.] For, in honorem. This is 
uſual in inſcriptions, as in one in Poſtling church, Com. Kent. 
and another in Aſhbourn church, Com. Derb. both of them an- 
tient [,]. It occurs alſo in good authors, as Virg. Aen. III. 406. 
See the excellent Decker ad L. Florum, lib. III. cap. xx. Pitiſc. 
ad Q. Curt. lib. IV. cap. ix. & 25. and Joh. Vorſtius ad Sulp. 
Sever. de vita Martini, cap. 10. 

Has quatuor Dennas.] This is the word ſo frequent in the 
termination of names of places in the Weald of Kent, and ſig- 
nifies a low place or valley, from the Anglo-Saxon word ex- 
preſſed in the other deed. See alſo the Philoſ. Tranſact. N- 3723 
hence the Engliſh word den, „ ferarum five latronum ſpelunca.“ 

Max.] Lege, med. | 

Having done with the phraſeology and expreſſions, I now go 
upon the deed itſelf, The inſtrument is undoubtedly genuine; 

[4] Ingulphus, pag. 85. 

e] Annal. Burton. pag. 333. See the ſame annals, pag. 372- 416. 

/] See alſo Joh. Roſſus, pag. 24. 47. 53- 209. So in nomine, ibid. pag. 54. 


Add Bede, pag. 131. Dugd. Monaſt, II. pag. 125. III. Page 220. Marm. Oxon, 
pag. 62. Ann. Burton. pag. 259. 


and 
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and yet John Rous, the Warwick antiquarian, expreſsly tells us, 
pag. 138. that Henry I. was the firſt of our kings that made uſe 
of a ſeal of wax. But this author certainly errs; for, in Sand-- 
ford we have impreſſions of the kind, both by William the Con- 

queror and William Rufus, which no body diſputes; not to- men- 
tion the ſeals of Edward the Confeſſor, appealed to by Sir Wil- 

liam Dugdale [g]. Mr. Carte [+], and others. 

Tux park at Trendley is mentioned, but without a name, in 
Domeſday Book, where, under the title of Terra Epiſcopi Baio- 
cenſis, we read, as I have it from Sir Edward Dering's extracts: 

In Donamesford Hundred.' 


Ipe Eps ten' in dnio Wickeham p iv ſolins ſe defedt. Tra & 1x caf. 
in dnio ſunt 11 car. & xxxvi vitti cum xxx11-cott. hat 1x caf, Ibi Ecctia, 
& unus þbr qui dat xL ſol. p annum. Ibi unus parcus, & 11 molini de 
L ſolid. & 11 ſaline de xxx11 denar* & 111: piſcarie de 1v ſolid' & xxx1t 
acre prati. Paſtura ad ccc oves, & ad xxx11 anim'. Silva qter xx* porc. 
T. R. E. valebat xxy lib. quando recep xx-.lib, modo xxx. lib; 


IT is, nevertheleſs, omitted by Mr. Lambarde [i]: and whereas 
Philipot repreſents it as an incloſure, I muſt think he is miſ- 
taken; for the archbiſhop's land is not only ſaid to lie within it 
in our Deed, but is alſo ſaid expreſsly not 79 be incloſed, in the 
following extract taken from a MS. in the Dering library, inti- 
tuled, Index alphabeticus per loca Cantiana et per nomina vi- 
4 rorum compoſit. ad hteras patentes, ad clauſa, et ad eſcaet. 
« Turr. London, 1633, where we read as follows: 

« WiIckHAM maner. extent. ejoſdem cum feria ultra aquam 
« jb'm, et quodam parco non clauſo, in quo ſunt ce acr. boſci, in 
«© quo maner. heredes Rogeri Daniell, et anteceſſores ſui, &c. 
% habent paſturam ad vii boves et cc oves in Grenemerth, et 
« alibi, et tempore pannagii xx porcos et unum aprum, Eſc. 35 
« Hen. 6. N* - - - poſt mortem Ed. Com. March.“ So that, 
for aught I know, Woodſtock may till be the oldeſt Lenin: th park 


[2] Hiſt, of Warwickſhire, p. 672. 
1 Hiſt. of England, vol. I. pag. 374. 
[i] Lambarde's Perambulation, pag. 60. 
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in England, notwithſtanding this of Trendley (or Trindlega, as 
I have ſeen it written anciently) was in being fo long before it. 
The words of John Rous, relating to Woodſtock, are theſe, 
ſpeaking of Henry II.“ Etiam in Anglia parcum de Woodſtock 
«© cum palacio, infra praedictum parcum, qui parcus erat primus 
& parcus Angliae, et pro eo fiendo plures villae deſtructae ſunt, et 
e continet in circuitu ſeptem milſiaria Auglicana,“ Roſſus, pag. 
138. The author, by primus here, does not mean firſt in dignity, 
but firſt in time, as is evident from theſe words a line or two 
below, Hujus rei exemplo ceteri domini imparcaverunt certas 
« terras ſuas.“ See Dugd. Warwickſhire, pag. 304. 

As to the date of the inſtrument which I confider next, Phi- 


lipot, you ſee, fixes it to the 2th of William the Baſtard; but 


this cannot be endured, fince Lanfranc and Odo could not poſ- 
ſibly have any dealings together ſo late as A. D. 1086. they be- 
ing then profeſſed enemies, and Odo then a priſoner in Nor- 
mandy. King William had heaped all manner of honours, 
great poſts, lucrative employments, and vaſt poſſeſſions upon this 
brother of his; but he behaved himſelf ſo ungraciouſly, ſo inſo- 
lently, fo ambitiouſly, being ſaid to aſpire not only to the pa- 
pacy [&], but alſo to this crown [I], that, in the year 1082, the 


king found himſelf obliged to put him in priſon. The king 


ſeized him himſelf in the iſle of Wight; declaring, at the time, 
that he laid hands upon him, not as biſhop of Baicux, which 
would have been invidious, but as Earl of Kent; a diſtinction 
ſuggeſted to him, as Knyghton expreſsly informs us [n], by arch- 


biſhop Lanfranc, who likewiſe was the perſon that perſuaded him 


to this act Ia]. Odo was detained in cuſtody in Normandy from 
that time, till within a very ſhort while before the death of his 


brother William; when, obtaining his liberty, but not without 


[4] Lambarde's Peramb. pag. 60, 

[/] bid. p. 151. Rapin, I. pag. 179. 

mn] Knyghton inter X Scriptores, col. 2359. 

[u] Ibid, Sandford Genealog, Hiſt, pag. 20. Lambarde, pag. I 51. 


much 
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much ſolicitation, the brother conſenting to his releaſe with great 
reluctancy [os], he purſued the archbiſhop with the utmoſt malice 
and revenge[p]. Lanfranc was made archbiſhop in the year: 
1070, and conſequently, ſome time between theſe two dates of 
1070 and 1082, this exchange of land muſt have been made be- 
tween the two prelates, and probably about the year 1075. 'Tis- 
obſervable, that the abp. of Canterbury had no lands at Wick 
ham when Domeſday Book was made, anno 1086, and that Ham- 
mo, or Hamo, to whom the deed is addreſſed, was ſheriff of 
this county of Kent in the ſaid year 1075; for Oſward, who. was 
ſheriff in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, had loſt that office; 
(which was in thoſe days a beneficial employment) -and probably 
at the acceſſion of the Conqueror, as I learn from the following 
extract from the record of Domeſday, «+ Teſtantur quoque quod 
« Hagelei de iſto m'o ablata eſt, que ſe defendit p' dim. ſolin. 
« Hanc terram tenebat vicecomes, et quando vicecomtatum amit- 
« febat in firma regis remanebat,” &c,[q]. Oſward was a Saxon, 
and, upon the revolution or change of government at the Con- 
queſt, was obliged to give way to a Norman ſucceſſor, theſe im- 
portant places of. truſt being in general. beſtowed on the new- 
comers. Hamo, the new ſheriff, was Hamo de Crevequer, or 
de crepito corde, as we are informed by Mr. Philipot, pag. 18.. 
and certain MS. papers of Sir Edward Dering; he continued 
ſheriff all this reign and the next, and is often mentioned as ſuch 
in Domeſday Book. 

THESE particulars are all ſufficiently clear; there is, however, . 
a difficulty in regard of the king's ſeizure of Odo, which merits 
fome notice. The king, tis ſaid, confifcated his effects [7] at that 
time, viz. in 1082; but how comes it to paſs then, that Odo has 
ſuch vaſt eſtates in Domeſday Book, or in 1086? I anſwer, either. 
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[0] Rapin, pag. 180. et Annot. 
[p] Knyghton, I. c. Brompton, col. 984. Simeon Dunelm. col. 214. 
[4] MS. papers of Sir Edward Dering, relating to the ſheriffs of Kent. 


[r] Rapin. I. pag. 179. 
the. 
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the king did not ſeize his eſtates when he attached his perſon, 
or, the ſurvey being begun in 1080, and finiſhed and tranſcribed 
in 1026, this county of Kent was diſpatched in the firſt two 
years, aud when the whole was tranſcribed from the ſeveral re- 
turns in 1086, the ſcribe had no regard to any alterations that 
might intervene after the returns were made, but took the re- 
turns as he found them. By which means, although the biſhop 
had loſt his lands before the record was completed in the manner 
we now have it, yet they would neceſſarily ſtand there inrolled. 
But I incline to the former opinion, namely, that the king did 
nct deprive him of his lands; for, had he done that, Odo could 
ſcarce have left behind him at his death ſuch immenſe wealth as 
he is ſaid to have done [s]. But enough of this; I go on to ob- 
ſerve, 

Tur the church of Canterbury, now called Chriſt-church, 
was at this time ſacred to the Holy Trinity, appears from 
many places in Domeſday Book [Z]; and conſequently, when in 
the Saxon part it is called Xhirxer cincean, this has no peculiar 
meaning, but is to be underſtood in the common ſenſe, all 
churches being in fact the churches of Chriſt, 

AND thus having run over the deed, I proceed to the ſeal, 
which is indeed very carious, and is here ingraved. *Tis perhaps 
the only ſeal of Odo this day extant, at leaſt it is the only one I 
have ever ſeen. It may be doubtful, whether it is an obverſe and 
reverſe, as 1s common 1n great ſeals, or two different ſeals. I 
incline to the former opinion. In this caſe, Odo is repreſented 
on horſeback with his ſword and ſpurs, as an earl on one fide; 
and on the other, ſtanding with his croſs or paſtoral ſtaff as a 
| biſhop. Tis the ſame perſon on both ſides, as appears from the 
tonſure. Odo had been made biſhop of Baieux by his brother, 
and very ſoon after the Conqueror's arrival in England was 
created by him earl of Kent; and one cauſe of the king's appre- 


[5] Philipor's, Liſt of Lord Treaſurers. Lambarde, pag. 151. 


[t] Somner, Antiq. of Canterb. pag. 126. Appendix, Ne I. & XL. Battely, 
Cant. Sacr. pag. 11. 13. 
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hending him in the Ifle of Wight, was, as Mr. Lambarde in- 
forms us, his refuſing to ſurrender this county [a]. For the eatl- 
doms at this time were not titles of honour only, but places of 
office and truſt. And to enumerate on this occaſion the reſt of 
his grand titles and offices, he was chief juſticiary of Englandſw], 
treaſurer[x], conſtable of Dover caſtle y], and in his brother's 
abſence A. D. 1067 was joined with Fitz-Oſbern in the regency 
of the kingdom []; he was regent again A. D. 1074[a]. The 
immenſe power and grandeur of this prelate 1s well expreſſed in 
theſe words of Ingulphus, pag. 78. * Inveniens ... , archi- 
« epiſcopum Lanfrancum, et dominum Odonem epiſcopum Baio- 
« cenſem fratrem uterinum domim regis, ipſumque Cantuariae 
&« comitem, et principem palatii, quorum nutu et conſilio tam 
« rex ipſe, quam regnum ejus univerſum in omni negotio rege- 
« batur, cauſam mei adventus confidenter expoſui,“ &c. Odo's 
eſtate was prodigious, ſince we find from Domeſday Book he had 
no leſs than 180, or, as Dr. Brady writes, 184 fees in the county 
of Kent, beſides a great many more in others [5]. He was by 
nature of a martial diſpoſition, as is evident from his being em- 
ployed by his brother, anno 1080, to ravage the county of Nor- 
thumberland [c, and by the ſtout oppoſition he made to his 
nephew William Rufus in the beginning of his reign [4]. The 
diſtinction of his epiſcopal and civil character is properly ex- 


4] Lambarde, Perambulation, pag. 151. 

[w] Rapin, I. pag. 181. in not. 

[x] Philipot, I. c. 

[ y] Lambarde, pag. 150. MS. Hiſt. of the Conſtables by Sir Edward Dering. 

[z] Rapin, pag. 168. Brompton, col. DccccLx11, Lambarde, pag. 222. 

[a] Rapin, pag. 175. et not. 

[5] Id. pag. 172. et not. 

[c] Brompton, col. DCCCCLXXVII, {5 Dun. col. xLVIII. 

[4] Id. col. pccecLxxxIv. DCCCELXXXYI, Simeon, col. cexiv. CCXxvV1, Philipot, 
pag. 344. Sandford, pag. 20. 

_ Vor. I. Yy preſſed 
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preſſed to us on this feal, as indeed it might well be; this prelate, 
in his ſubſcriptions, deſcribing himſelf in both his capacities, as an 
ccclefiaſtic, and as a lay peer. Thus in the inſtrument of accord 
between the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, anno 1072, 
the form runs, “ Ego Odo Baiocenſis epiſcopus, et comes Cancie 
„ con.” [e]. But this matter is finely illuſtrated by the ſpeech 
of his brother when he arreſted him, for he told him, he did not 
lay hands on him as biſhop of Baievx, but as earl of Kent, All 
the hiſtorians take notice of the king's fineſſe on this occaſion; 
and it is certain, that Odo could make no exception to that diſ- 
tinction, ſince he himſelf made uſe of the like in his ſubſcrip- 
tions, and on his public ſeal, 

Tus right hand of the figure is in the poſture of bleſſing, as 
biſhops are often drawn. It may be doubted whether it be a croſs. 
or a paſtoral ſtaff which he holds in his left hand, The Abunah 
of Aethiopia carried a croſs|f ]. But there is this following very 
remarkable paſſage in Sir Phthp Skippon, concerning the Greek 
archbiſhop of Philadelphia: „He had a long ſtaff, black, and fil- 
« yered over; the top of it was like a crutch g}.” Skippon looked 
upon it to be a croſier or paſtoral ſtaff, and I am inclined to think 
this of Odo's to be ſuch; for the impreſſion on this fide agrees per- 
fectly with the deſcription which Dr. Thoroton gives of a ſeal 
belonging to the abbey of Felley in Nottinghamſhire; * there 
« was alſo another writing with an oblong ſeal of green wax 
« hanging at it, the impreſſion whereof contained the image of 
„%a certain biſhop ſtanding in his poutificals, holding his epiſcopal 
„Haff in his left hand, and lifting up his right hand to bleſs; the 
„ circumference of it being, Sigillum Gaufridi Dei Gratia Ebor. 
«© Archiep'i. [Y].“ 


[e] 83 pag. 92. 
7] Hamilton's Voy. vol. I. pag. 26. 
[z) Churchill, Coll. of Voy. VI. pag. 513. 


[] Antiq. of Nottinghamſhire, pag. 2 54. 
6 "TN 
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As to the inſcriptions on this ſeal, they probably conſtituted a 
verſe in rhyme, according to the cuſtom of the age, and alluſive 
to Odo's double character as earl and prelate; but the remaining 
letters are too few for one to make even a conjecture about them, 
and therefore I ſhall not attempt it. 

Ts obſervable, that Odo, in the Deeds, aſſumes only his ec- 
cleſiaſtical title; and, in his ſubſcription, cited above from Ingul- 
phus, he places the epiſcopate before the earldom; from whence 
it ſhould ſeem, that the reverſe of the ſeal is put where the ob- 
verſe ſhould be, and vice verſa. But, perhaps, ſometimes one 
ſide of his ſeal was put firſt, and ſometimes the other, according 
to the nature of the buſineſs; and this exchange of land being a 
meer ſecular affair, and relative to his earldom, propriety re- 
quired that the obverſe ſhould exhibit him in that capacity. But 
be this as it will, the reverſes of ſeals have ſometimes been miſ- 
taken for the obverſe. I ſhall give an inſtance of this, and there- 
with conclude theſe remarks. We have a ſeal of the Conqueror's 
in Mr. Speed [i]. Mr. Lewis, in his Differtation on Seals, takes 
the obverſe of it for the reverſe, & v. v. [#]. Mr. Agard, a much 
greater man, has incurred a like error in regard of that king's 
ſtyle, into which, I think, he was led by the ſame miſacceptation 
of the ſeal; for in Mr, Hearne's Collection of curious diſcourſes, 
pag. 160. ſpeaking of William the Conqueror, he ſays: „ think- 
« ing himſelf to be a moſt happy man to be king over ſo worthy 
„ a TG, which he placed in his {tyle, and preferred before 
« his dukedom of Normandy.” But the inſcription on the ſeal 
may convince any conſiderate reader, that theſe gentlemen are 
both of them miſtaken: it runs thus: 


[i] See alſo Sandford's Genealog. Hiſt. 


[4] Speed and Sandford commit the fume error in their types; You Sandford, in | 
his explanation, pag. $5. takes it right, 
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« Hoc Normannorum Willelmum noſce patronum; 
« Hoc Anglis regem ſiguo fatearis eundem.“ 


"Tis plain from the conſtruction, that this is the true order; that 
the title of Normandy is put firſt, and conſequently, that that 
fide is the obverſe of the ſeal. As Normandy is placed firſt here, 
ſo I judge it to be on the ſeals of William Rufus, Henry I. &c. 
where our antiquaries, Speed and Sandford, have run into the 
fame error. In ſhort, theſe Normans ſeem to have eſteemed the 
dukedom preferable to the kingdom ; for William I. in his diſ- 
poſition of theſe ſtates, gave Normandy to his eldeſt ſon. 


— 
— 
a % 


LIX. The Manner of burienge great Perſons in ancient 


Tymes : From a MS. in the Poſſeſſion of Sir William 
Dolben, Baronet. 


Read June 15, 1769. 


HIS is the ordinaunce and guyding that perteyneth unto 
the worſhiptull beryyng of ony aſtate to be done in man- 
ner and fourme enſewing. 

. FirsT to be offered a ſwherde by the moſt worſhipfull man 
of hl kyn of the ſayde aſtate, and ony be preſente, ellis by the 
mooſte worſhipfull man that is preſente there on his p'te. 

2. ITEM in lyke wyſe his — his cote of worſhip', his 
helme and creſte. 

3. ITEM to be hadde a baner of the Trinite, a baner of our 
Lady, a baner of Seynte George, a baner of the ſaynt that was 
his advowre [a], and a baner of his armes. Item a penon of his 
armes. Its a ſtandard and his creſte thereinne. 


[a] Or, avowee, i. e. his patron or r protector. 
5 


ITE 
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Ir r' a geton [5] of his deviſe with his worde. 

4. ITEM a doubill valaunce about the herſe, bothe above and 
bynethe, with his worde and his deviſe wreten therinne. 

5. ITEM xii ſchochons of his armes to be ſette uppon the 
barres w'oute and withinne the herſe, and 111 doſeyn penſelles to 
ſtande aboven upon the herſe among the lytes. 

6. ITEM to be ordeyned as many ſcochons as there be pilers in 
the churche, and ſchochons to be ſette in the four quarteres of 
the ſaid churche, as beſte is to be ſette by diſcrecion. 

7. ITEM as many torches as the ſaide aſtate was of yeeres of 
age. And on ev'ry torche a ſcochon hangyng. And the beerers 
of the torches-in blac. 

8. ITEM hit is to be ordeyned ſtandyng v officers of armes 
abowte the ſaid hers, that 1s to ſay, oone by fore the ſaide herſe, 
beryng the cote of worſhipp, and he ſtandyng at the hede 1n the 
mydwarde of the ſayde hers; the ſecunde ſtandyng on the right 
fide of the herſe in the fore frunte, beryng his ſwhirde; the thirdde 
ſtandyng on the lefte ſide of the ſayde hers, beryng his helmet 
and creſts; the fourthe on the right fide of the ſaide hers, in the 
nether parte of the herſe, beryng his baner of armes; and the yt: 
ſtandyng on the lifte fide in the nether parte, he beryng his penon 
ſo ſtandy'g til the offeryng. And the baners of the Trinite, oure 
Lady, Seynt George, and the baner of his advoure, to be ſet 
above in iiii partes of the ſaide hers, and his ſtandard alſoo. 

9. ITEM to be ordeyned certeyn clothes of gold for the ladyes 
of his kyn beyng wiynne the ſaid hers, and they to ofere the 
ſaide clothes of golde. 

10. ITEM a certeyn of innocentes all clothed i in white, ey'ry 
innocent beryng a taper in his hande. 

11. ITEM the hors of the ſaide aſtate trappid with his armes, 
and a man of armes beyng of his kyn upon the ſame hors, or 


[5] I ſuppoſe for Guidon, 


ellis 
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ellis ony other man of worſhipp in his name, havyng in his 
hande a ſpere, ſwhirde, or axe, ſo to be preſented to the offeryng 
in the churche with ii worſhipful men, oon goyng on yat one 
ſide of the hors, and yat other on that other fide of the hors, and 
a man ledyng the ſame hors. 

12. ITEM the heire of the ſaide aſtate, after he hathe ofered, 
ſhall ſtand up'on the lifte ſide of the priſte, receyvyng the offeryng 
of the ſwhirde, helme, and creſt, bauer of armes, cote of worſhipp, 
and penon. Ir'm ii men of worſhip to ſtonde on the ſame fide of 
the priſte, haldyng a baſyn w* money therinne for the offeryng. 


LX. Ceremonial of the Funeral of K. Edward IV. 
From a MS. of the late Mr. Anſtis, now in the Po/- 
/eſſion of Thomas Aſtle, E/7. 


Read January 26, 1769. 


What ſhall be don on the demyſe of a King annoynted, 


HEN that a King annoynted is deceſſed, aft' his body is 
ſp'ged, it muſt be waſhed and clenſed by a biſhop for 
his holy annoyntem'*, than the body muſt be bamed, wrapped in 
laun, or reynez yf it may be gotyn, an hoſyn, cherte, & a perer 
of ſhone of rede lether, & do on his ſurcote of cloth, his cap of 
eſtate on his hed, and then ley hym on a fair borde cou'ed with 
cloth of gold, his own hande on his bely & a ſep'r in the toder 
hande, & oon his face a kerchief, & ſo ſhewed to his noblez by 
the ſpace of ii dayez & more yef the weder will it ſuffre. 
AND when he may not godely longer endur, take hym away & 
bowell hym, and then eftſones bame hym, wrappe him in raynez 


wele tramelled in cordes of filke, than in garteryn tramelled, & 
than 
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than in velvet, & ſo in ciothe of gold well tramelled, & than led 
hym & cofre hym, & in his leed w* hym a plate of his ſtile, 
name, and the date of our Lord gravyn. And yef ye carry hym, 
make an ymage like hym clothed in a ſurcote, w* a mantell of 
eſtate, the laces goodly lying on his bely, his ſepter in his hande, 
and a crown on his hed, & ſo cary hym in a chare open, w* lights 
and baners, accompanyed with lordes and eſtatez as the counſeill 
can beſt devyſe; having the hors of that chare trapped with diu'ſe 
trappers, or elles w* blake trappers of blake, with ſcochons richely 
betyn; and his officers of armes aboute hym in his cotes of armez; 
and then a lorde or a knyght w* a courſer trapped of his armez, 
his herneyſz upon hym, his faletſa] or baſenet on his hed 
crowned, a ſhylde and a ſpere till he come to the place of his 
ent'ring. And at the maſſe the ſame to be offred by noble princes. 
Obit 
Edw. af. 

Bur when that noble p'nce the good King Edward the iiii“ 
was deceſſed at Weſtm' in his paleys, whiche was the ix day of 
Ap'll, the xxiii yer of his reign: 

FiRs T, the corps' was leyde upon a borde all naked, ſaving 
he was cou'ed from the nauell to the knees, and fo lay openly x 
or xii hourez, that all the lordes both ſpirituell & temp'ell then 
beying in London or ner theraboute, and the meyer of London 
wie his bredre ſawe hym ſo lying; and then he was ſered, &c. & 
was brought into the chapell on the morn aft, wher wer ſongen 
iii ſolempn maſſez; firſt of our Lady, ſonge by the chapeleyn; & 
ſo was the ſecond of the courte; the ĩiidè maſſe of Requiem, whiche 
was ſongen by the biſhop' of Chicheſter, and at aft'non ther was 
ſongen dirige & comendacion. 

AND after that he had the hole pſalter ſeid by the chapell, and 
at nyght well weaked with nobles, & oder his s'u'ntz, whoſe 


[2] Helmet, 
| names. 
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names enſuen”, like as apperethe in the watche rolle from the firſt 
nyght in tyme he was beryed. And at the maſſe of Requiem 
the lorde Dacre, the queenes chambrelyn, offred for the quene, 
& the lordes temp'ell offred dayly at that ſeid maſſe; but the 
lordez ſp'uell offred not to the biſhop', but to the high auter, & 
oder the king's ſun'ts offred alſo; this ordre was kept in the 
. paleys viii dayez, ſavinge aft' the firſt daye ther was but on 
ſolempn maſle, whiche alway was ſongen' by a biſhop; and on 
Wednyſday the xvu day of the monyth aboueſeid the corps was 
conveied into the abbey, born by diu's knyghts & eſquiers that 
wer for his body, (that is for to ſey) Sir Gelbard Stanley, Sir 
John Savage, Sir Thomas Wortley, Sir Thomas Molyneux, Sir 
John Welles, John Cheyny, maiſt' of the king's horſe was 
Walter Hungerford, Guy of Wolſton, John Savacotts, Thomas 
Tyrell, John Ryſley [or Ryfley], Thomas Darcy, John Norylſe, 
Loys de Brittayll, & Xpofre Colyns; having vpon the corps a 
riche & a large blak cloth of gold with a crofle of white clothe 
of gold, and above that a riche canepye of cloth imp'riall frenged 
wie gold and blue filk born by Sir Thomas Seyntleg'r, Sir Will. 
Parr countroller, &c. Sir John Aſteley, & Sir Will'm Stonour, 
knyghts. And at eu'y corner a baner : The firſt of the Trinite, 
whiche was born by Sir Herry Ferrers: The ſecound of our Lady 
born by Sir James Radclyf: The iiide of Seint George, born by 
8: George Broun: The iiiie of Seint Edward, born by S' Gilbert 
Debenh'm. And the Lorde Howard ber' the king's bauer next 
before the corps, having the officers of armez about them. Wher 
was ordeyneda worthy herſe like as it apperteyneth, having be- 
fore hym a grete pr'eſſion, and th' archebiſhop of Yorke, chaun— 
celer of Ingland, the biſshop of London, the biſshop of Cheſter, 
the biſshop of Bathe, the biſshiop of Chicheſter, the biſshop of Nor- 
wiche, the biſshop of Durham, the biſshop of Lincoln, the biſshop 
of Ely, the biſshop of Rowcieſtr, th*abbot of Habyngdon, th'abbot 
of Beremondefley; & theſe lordes folowed the corps & aboute the 

corps 
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corps, & aboute the corps, leying their handez thereto, th'erle of 
Lincoln, the Marques of Dors', th'erle of Huntingdon, the Viſcount 
Barkley, the Lord Stanley, &c. the Lorde Haſtings, the king's cham- 
berleyn, the Lorde Dacre, the queenys chamberleyn, the Lorde 
Dudly, the [L*.] Burgeyn, the Lorde Morley, S' Richard Wod- 
vyle, the Lorde Awdeley, the Lorde Ferrers, the Lorde Lille, 
Sir Gelbard Wodevyll, the Lorde Cobham, Lorde Wellez, Sir 
John Bourſer, Sir Thomas Bourſer, & Sir Thomas Bourſer of 
Berneys, which Lordes wer wiin the herſe, that s'vice; & on the 
morn alſo the $'vice at Weſtmynſter was don by the arche- 
biſshop of York, &c, and at the maſle th* abbot of Bermeſey was 
And in that herſe, aboue the corps & the clothe of 
gold aboueſaid, ther was a p'ſonage like to the ſimilitude of the 
king in habite roiall, crowned we the verray crown on his hed, 
holding in that one hande a ſceptr, and in that oth'r hand a balle 
of ſiluer, & gilte, wi a croſs pate. And aft that the lords that wer 
wein the herſe, and the biſshoppez had offred, the meyer of Lon- 
don offred, and next aft hym the chef juge & other juges & 
knyghts of the kings hous, u the barons of the eſchequier & 
aldermen of London, as they myght, went to. And when the 
maſſe was don and all other ſolempnite, and that the lordes wer 
redy for to ryde, ther was ordeyned a roiall char cov'ed wi blak 
veluet, having aboue that a blak clothe of gold, with a white croſs 
of gold; vnder that a mageſte clothe of blak ſarſenet, drawen w' 
vi co'ſers trapped with blak velvet, wt certeyn ſcochens betyn 
vpon ſarſenet, betyn wi fyne golde. Apon the fore hors and the 
thill hors fate ii charet men. And on the 111 oder hors ſatte 1111 
henſhemen. On either fide the forſeid draught went diu'ſe 
knyghts & eſquiers for the body & other; ſome leying their 
handez to the draught, and ſu'me leydiug the hors unto tyme 
they paſled the townes whoſe namez enſuen. 
ANp the Lorde Haward, the kings banerer, rode next before 
the forehorſe, bering the kings baner vpon a courſer trapped wi 
Vor. I. 68 -: l 
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blak velvet, w* diu'ſe ſcochons of the kings armez, with his 
morenyng hudd on his hed, When the corps w* the p'ſonage 
as aboue, t pro ſſion of bilshoppes in pontificalibz, & the itiiordrez 
of frerez was conveyed to the chare; and in ordre as aboue 
to Charingcrofle, wher the biſshop'z ſenſed the char, and the 
lordes toke their horſe, & fo p'ceded to Syon that nyght, -where 
at the churche dore the biſshoppez cenſed the corps, & the corps 
and the p*'fonage was born as before into the quere. And ther 
the biſshop' of Dureſm did the s'vce. And in the morn, in like 
ordre as aboue, he was conveyed to the chare, and from thens to 
Wyndeſore, Wher at Eton the biſschop of Lincoln & the 
biſhop of Ely, wi the college, mette & cenſed the corps, and 
ſo p*ceded to the caſtell gate; the archebiſshop of York, the 
biſhop of Wyncheſtr, cenſed the corps, preying ther wi the 
biſshop of Norwiche, the biſshop of Dureſm, the biſsſhop' of 
Rocheſtr, wt the chanons of the college and the kiugs chapell, & 
p*ceded to the newe churche, wher in the quer was ordeigned a 
merveillous wele wrought herſe, and forthw* to dirige. In the 
euenyng they of the college ſeid the hole pſaulter, and ther 
was a grete watch that nyght by grete lordez, knyghts, eſquiers 
for the body, gentilmen vſhers, and other whoſe names enſuen. 
Firſt, wtin the herſe the Lorde of Burgeyne, the Lorde Audley, 
the Lorde Morley, the Lord Liſle, the Lorde Howard, the Lorde 
Wells, the Lorde Delawar, the Lorde Fitzhugh, the Lorde Cob- 
ham, S' John of Arundell, S' Thomas Bourghchier of Berneys ; 
knyghts wiout the herſe, S' Thom's Seintleger, S' Gilbert De- 
benh'm, S' Herry Ferrers, 8' John Savage, S' Gelbard Stanley, 
Sir Thomas Wortley, S' Thomas Molyneux, Sir Will'm Parker, 
Sir Will'm Stonouar. | 

EsQuieRs for the body; John Cheyny maiſt' of the horſe, 
WilFm Barkely, Will'm Odall, Rob' Poyntz, John Ryſley, Loys 
de Brytailles, Anethe Malyuerer, John Sabacotts, 
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GENTILMEN vſshers; Will'm Colyngburn, Edward Hargill 
Vaſs, Nicholas Cromer, Will'm Myddelton, & Chriſto'fre Colyns, 
Will'm Clyfford, Mytton. 

OrricExs of armes; Garter, Norrey King of armes, Glouceſt'r 

herauld, Rugecroys, Ginez, & Harrington, p'ſu'nts. 

EsqulERSs of houſhold; Thomas Mortymer, Dymok, 
Redmell, Delamer, Edmond Georgez. 

YomMen vishers; Will'm Ryder, Roger Chelſale, George 
Cheyny, James Pemberton, w* divers & many yomen of the 
crown, and of his chambre & houſhold, whiche hylden torchez. 

AND on the morn', aft' the comendacions, beganne the maſſe 
of our Lady, ſongen by the byſshop of Dureſm, at which maſſe 
Sir Thomas Bourgchier offred the maſſe peny, becauſe ther was 

no grett aſtate p'ſent, & aft hym alle other as wer in the herſe, &c. 

AFTER that maſſe done, beganne the maſſe of the Trynyte 
ſongen by the biſshop of Lincoln, at which maſſe th'erle of 
Huntingdon offred the maſſe peny. Aft! hym the oder lords 
and noblez as aboue. 

ATTE the begynnyng of the maſſe of Requiem, the whiche 
was ſongen by the archebiſshop of York, officers of armez wente 
to the veſtyary, wher they receyved a riche embrowdred cote of 
armes, which Garter king of armes hyld, w: as grete reu'ence as 
he cowde, at the hede of the ſeid herſe till the offring tyme; at 
whiche tyme, aſt' that the erle of Lincoln had offred the maſſe 
peny, he p'ſented it to the Marqueſs of Pors' & to th'erle of Hun- 
tingdon, they being to offre it; and the ſeid Gart' receyved it 

ageyn of the archebiſshop, and hyld it ſtille at the high auter 
ende till the maſſe was done. 

In likewyſe Clarenceux & Norrey kings of armes reſeey ved 
the ſhilde, aud at the offring tyme p'ſented it to the Lorde Mal- 
trevers & to the Viſcount Berkeley; but ther was a queſtion 
whether the ſon & heir of an erle ſhuld go above a viſcount, &c. 
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AnD Marche and Ireland reſceived a rich ſwerde whiche had 
be ſent from the Pope, & in like forme behaued themſelf, and 
p'ſented it to S' John & S' Thomas Bows', the kings aunt's 
ſonnez. 

ALso Cheſter & Leyceſter herauldes recey ved a baſenet, w* a 
riche crowp of gold, and p'ſented it to the Lorde Stanley, and the 
Lorde Haſtings. 

AND Glouceſter & Bukingham, herauldes, wi Rougecroſſe, 
Roſſe, Blanche, Caleys, Ginez, and Berwyk, and Harrington 
p'ſyu'nts, went w* the knyghts & eſquiers for the body to the 
churche dore, for to reſcey ve of John Cheyny maiſt' of the horſe, 
the man of armez, whiche was Sir Will'm Parr, armed at all 
peces, ſaving he was bareheded, having an axe in his hand, the 
polle downward, and thus accompanyed to the quere dore wher 
he did alight. And the dekyn toke the horſe, which was trapped 
wr: a riche trapper of the king's armez, wher the Lorde Aude- 
ley & the Lorde Ferrers receyved the man of armez, and with 
the forſeid compeny of knyghtes, eſquiers, heraulds, & purſyu'nts, 
accompenyed hym to his offring; whiche done, eu'y lorde in 
mornyng habits offred for hymſelf; and aft” them, diu'ſe other 
noble knyghts, officers, &c. Incontinent that don, the lordez 
offred certeyn clothes of gold to the corps, eu 'yche aft his degree 
or aſtate; that is for to ſeye, th'erle of Lincoln iiii, becauſe he 
was the kings nevew, & ſon & heir of the Duc of Suff*, The 
Marques of Dorſ', iii. Th'erle of Huntingdon, iii. The Lorde 
Matreuers, ii, becauſe he was the ſon and heir of th'erle of Arun- 
dell. The Viſcount Berkeley ii, W* le Debat. Ev'ry baron 
& the other knyghts, moorners, becauſe of nyghneſſe of bioode.7. 
I cannot ordre how they offred becauſe the preſe of the people 
was ſo grete betwene them and me; but the lougheſt in eſtate or 
degree by to the corps beganne firſt. The namez of the barones 
& knyghts aforeſeid, the Lorde Stanley, the Lorde Haſtings, 
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the Lorde Audeley, the Lorde Burgeyny, the Lorde Dudley, the 
Lorde Ferrers, the Lorde Fitz Hugh, the Lorde Delawar, the 
Lorde Morley, the Lorde Lifle, the Lorde Cobham, the Lorde 
Howard, the Lorde Wellez, & the Lorde Mountjoye, $' John of 
Arundell, &c. 


_— 
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LXI. 4 Remembrance of the Order and Manner of the 


Burial of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Read June 15, 1769. 


N Sunday being the zoth of July, 1587, in the 2gth year 

of the reign of Elizabeth, the queen's majeſtie of England, 
there went from Peterborough Maiſter Dethick, alias Garter 
principal king of armes, and five heralds, accompanied with forty 
horſe and men, to conduct the body of Mary“, late queen of Scots, 
from Fotheringham Caſtle in Northamptonſhire to Peterborough 
aforeſaid, which queen had remained priſoner in England 19 
years; having for that purpoſe brought a royal coach, drawn by 
four horſes, and covered with black velvet richly ſet forth with 
eſcotcheons of the arms of Scotland, and little penons, round 
about it. The body being incloſed in lead, and the fame coffined 
in wood, was brought down and reverently put into the coach, 
at which time the heralds put on their coates of armes, and bare- 
headed, with torches of light, brought the ſame forth of the caſtle, 
about ten of the clock at night, and ſo conveyed it to Peter- 
borough. . . . . miles diſtant from Fotheringham caſtle ; whither 


There is, in the Tatfield library, a curious original letter from Patrick, Maſſer of Grey, ſecretary to king 
James I, dated December 9th, 1601, relating to the death of this unfortunate princeſs, vindicating queen 
El:zabeth and Mr. ſecretary Ceci!, from bieng privy to that trauſaction. That part of tle letter relating 
thereto runs thus: © Of one thing I am ſorie, that your Mate ſhould ſpeak ſo hardly of Mr. Secretary Cg; 
« for that ye alledg my Lord his Father couttit your mother's throt. IT am aſſurit your Mate knoweth 
«& that I know more in that nor any Scottiſh or Engliſh living, the queen acceptit: and wherefore do I re- 
member your Matie of a note I gave you in that matter: that the earl of Leiceſer, or Sir Francis Walſing- 
% ham wer only the coutters of her throt, and inducers of Dav/onne to doe, what he did. I take on my con- 
« ſcience that it was fare from the queen, or his father's mynd that ſche ſhould dye when ſche dyed, as 1 have 
« yet ſome witneſbng in the world.“ | 


being 
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being come (about two of the clock on the Monday morning) 
the body was received moſt reverently at the minſter door of Pe- 
terborough, by the biſhop, dean and chapter, and Clarenccux 
king of armes; and, in the preſence of the Scots which came 
with the ſame, it was laid in a vault prepared for the ſame, in 
the quire of the ſaid church, on the South fide, oppoſite to the 
tomb of Queen Katharine dowager of Spayne, the firſt wife of 
King Henry the Eighth. The occaſion why the body was forth- 
with layd into the vault, and not borne in the ſolemnitie, was 
becauſe it was ſo extreme heavy by reaſon of the lead, that the 
gentlemen could not endure to have carryed it with leiſure in 
the ſolemn proceeding ; and beſides it was feared that the ſowder 
might ripp, and being very hot weather, might be found ſome 
annoyance. 

ON Tueſday, being the firſt of Auguſt, in the morning, about 
eight of the clock, the chief mourner, being the Counteſs of Bed- 
ford, was attended upon by all the lords and ladies, and brought 
into the preſence chamber within the biſhop's palace, which all 
over was hanged with black cloth. She was by the queen's ma- 
Jeſties gentlemen uſhers placed ſomewhat under a cloth of eſtate 
of purple velvet, where, having given to the great officers their 
ſtaves of office, viz. to the lord ſteward, lord chamberlayne, the 
treaſurer, and comptroller, the took her way into the great hall 
where the corps ſtood; and the heralds having marſhalled the 
ſeveral companies, they made their proceedings as followeth: 

Two conductors in black, with black ſtaves. 

Poor women mourners to the number of 100, 2 and 2. 

Two yeomen harvengers. 

The ſtandard of Scotland borne by Sir George Savill, knight, 

Gentlemen in clokes to the number of 50, being attendants 
on the lords and ladyes. 

Six grooins of the chamber, viz. Mr. . Eaton, Mr. 
Byke, Mr. . Ceavaval, Mr. . Flynt, Mr. . . Charl- 


ton, Mr. „ Lyle. 
| Three 
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Three gentlemen ſewers to the queen's majeſty, Mr. Horſe- 
man, Mr. Fynes, and Mr. Martin. 

Gentlemen in gownes, Mr. Worme, Mr. Holland, Mr. Crewe, 

Mr. Watſon, Mr. Allington, Mr. Darrell, and Mr. Feſcue. 
Scots in clokes, 17 in number. 

A Scotiſh prieſt. 

Mr. Forteſcue, maſter of the wardrobe to the queen's majeſtie. 

The biſhop of Peterborough. 

The biſhop of Lincoln. 

The great banner, borne by Sir Andrew Nowell, Knight. 

The comptroller, Mr, Melvin, 

The treaſurer, Sir Edward Montague. 

The lord chamberlayne was Lord Dudley, 

The lord ſteward was Lord St. John of —_—_ 

Two uſhers. 
The helme and creſt borne by Portcullis. 
target, borne by York. 

ſword, borne by Rouge Dragon. 

by dende. | coat, borne by An: of M 


Clarencieux king of armes, with a gentleman uſher, Mr. 


Conynglbye. 


Atchievements 
of honor borne? 


The corps borne by eſquires, in clokes. 
Mr. Francis Forteicue. 
Mr. William Forteſcue. 
Mr. Thomas Stafford. 
Mr. Nicholas Smith. 
Mr. Nicholas Hyde. 
_—_— Howlands, the biſhop's brother. 
Eight bannerolles, borne by eſquires: 
1. King Robert impaling Drummond, by Mr. William Fitz- 
Williams. 


2. King James the Iſt impaling 
Beaufort, "Joy Mr. Griffin of - Divgley. 
Zo Guelders, 


r > 


S 
O 
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. Guelders, by Mr. Robert Wingfield. 
King James 3d impaling Denmark, by Mr. Bevill. 

King James 4th impaling the arms 

of Ls 7th of England, joy n 

King James 5th impaling Guys, by Mr. John Wingfield. 
King of France impaling the arms 
of Mary queen of Scotland, 

Lord Darnley impaling the arms) by Mr. John Forteſcue of 
of Mary queen of Scotland, | 


by Mr. Spencer. 


Ay wood. 
The canopy, being of black velvet fringed with gold, borne 
by four knights, viz. 
Sir Thomas Manners. 
Sir George Haſtings. 
Sir James Harrington. 
Sir Richard Knightly. 
Aſſiſtants to the body, four barons, which bars up the 
corners of the pall of velvet. 
The Lord Mordant. 
The Lord Willoughby of Parham. 
The Lord Compton. 
Sir Thomas Cecill. 
Mr. Garter, with the gentleman uſher Mr. Brakenbury. 
The Counteſſe of Bedford, ſupported by the Earls of Rut- 
land, and Lincolne, her train borne up by the Lady St. 
John of Baſting, and aſſiſted by Mr. John Manners, 
vice-chamberlain. 
The Counteſſe of Rutland, Counteſſe of Lincolne. 
The Lady Talbot, Lady Mary Savell. 
The Lady Mordant, the Lady St. John of Bletſhoe. 
The Lady Manners, the Lady Cecill. 
The Lady Montague, the Lady Nowell. 
Mrs. Alington, Mrs. Curle. 
| Two 
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Two uſhers. 


Eight Scottiſh gentlewomen. 
The gentlewomen of Counteſs's and Baroneſs's, according 


to their degrees, all in black. 


| Servants in black coates. 
The Counteſſe of Bedford, 10. 


Counteſſe of Rutland, 8. 
Counteſſe of Lincoln, 8. 
Lady St. John of Baſing, 5. 
All lords and ladyes, 5. 
All knights and their wives 4. 
All eſquires, £ 


Tux body being thus brought into the quire, was ſet down 
within the royal herſe, which was 20 feet ſquare, and 27 feet in 
height, covered over with black velvet, and richly ſet with 
eſcutcheons of armes and fringe of gold; upon the body, which 
was covered with a pall of black velvet, lay a purple cuſhion, 
fringed and taſſeled with gold, and upon the ſame a cloſe crown 
of gold ſet with ſtones: after the body was thus placed, and every 
mourner according to their degree, the ſermon was begun by the 
biſhop of Lincoln; after which certain anthems were ſung by the 
quite, and the offering began very ſolemnly as followeth: 

The Offering. 

Firſt, the chief mourner offered for the queen, attended upon 
by all the ladyes. The coat, ſword, target, and helme, was 
ſeverally carried up by the two Earls of Rutland and Lin- 
coln, one after another, and received by the biſhop oN 
Peterborough, and Mr. Garter king at arms, 

The ſtandard alone. 
The great banner alone. 
'The lady chief mourner alone. 
The trayne-bearer alone. 
The two earles together. 
. Aaa The 
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The lord ſteward, | 
The lord — 
The biſhop of Lincolne alone. 
The four lords aſſiſtants to the body. 
The treaſurer, comptroller, and vice-chamberlaine. 
The four knights that bore the canopy. 

In which offeringe every courſe was led up by a herald, for the 
more order; after which, the two biſhops and the dean of Peter- 
borough came to the vault, and over the body began to read the 
funeral ſervice; which being ſaid, every officer broke his ſtaff 
over his head, and threw the ſame into the vault to the body ; 
and ſo every one departed, as they came, after their degrees, to 


the biſhop's palace, where was prepared a moſt royal feaſt, and a 


dole given unto. the poore.. 
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( 363 ] 
LXII. Ob/ervations on the Wardrobe Account for the 


Year 148 3; wherein are contained the Deliveries made 
for the Coronation of King Richard the Third, and 
ſome other Particulars relative to the Hiftory of that 
Monarch: by the Reverend Doctor Milles, Dean of 
Exeter, Preſident of the Society. 


Read March 8, 1770. 


T is a misfortune generally attendant on the earlier periods of 
Hiſtory, that they want thoſe original and authentic records 
which are neceſſary to tranſmit facts and characters of men in a 
Juſt and impartial light to poſterity. 

_ THis is ſuppoſed to have been the caſe with reſpe& to king 
Richard III; for although the contemporary hiſtorians of our 
own [a] and other kingdoms [5] have charged him with a com- 


[a] Arnold, who lived in 1519, publiſhed an Account of the Cuſtoms of London, 
with a Chronicle of the Magiſtrates of that city; where, under the year 1483, he 
has the following obſervation, expreſſing, in very deſcriptive words, the manner of 
the young prince's death, © This year deceſſyd the Kynge in Aprell, entring 
into the 23d yere of his regne; and the two ſons of Kynge Edward were put ta 
& ſence, and the Duke of Glouceſter tooke upon him the crowne in July,“ &c. 

I] Philip de Comines ſays of Richard the IIId,“ Tantoſt apres le Roy Ed- 
« ward fut mort, le Roy notre maitre en fut adverti, & n'en feit nulle jolie, ne 
c femblant quand il le ſceut, & peu de jours apres receut lettres de Duc de Glou- 
<« ceſtre, qui s'etoit fait Roy d' Angleterre, & ſe ſignoit Richard leguel aviit fait 
& mourir les deux fils du Roy Edouard ſon frere. Lequel Roy Richard requeroit 
« Pamitice du Roy, & croy qu'il eut bien voulu ravoir ceſte penſion; mais le Roi ne 
6 youloit repondre a ſes lettres, n'ouir le meſſage, & Peſtima tres cruel & mauvais; 
ce car apres le treſpas du Roy Edward, le dit Duc de Gloceſtre avoit fait hom- 
« mage a ſon neveu, comme a ſon Roi & ſouverain Seigneur, & incontinent apres 
„ commit ce cas“ Livre vi. chap. 9. Hall gives the ſame account in his Life of 
Richard III. p. 2. | | | 

Ld plication 
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plication of the moſt atrocious crimes; yet Mr. Buck, fired with 
a zeal for the houſe of York, and for the honour of that king, 
(in whoſe ſervice his anceſtor, Sir John Buck, fought in Boſ- 
worth Field, and afterwards loſt his head for it at Leiceſter [e]), 
has profeſſedly undertaken to apologize for Richard's character, 
and, where he could not exculpate him, has taken uncommon 
pains to extenuate his guilt, _ 

Tu ingenious author of Hiſtoric Doubts on that reign has 
lately trod the ſame ground; endeavouring to ſtrengthen Mr.. 
Buck's arguments, and inſinuating, that many of the crimes im- 
puted to that prince are to be charged rather to the malevolence 
and rancour of the Lancaſtrian party, than to the demerit of his 
own conduct. The public, poſſeſſed of almoſt every argument. 
that can be produced for or againſt that king's character, will 
judge impartially on the- credit of the hiſtorians on one hand, 
and on the weight of the objections on the other. 

Tux preſent obſervations are confined to one of theſe facts 
the ſuppoſed murder of Edward V, and of his brother the duke 
of Vork. The circumſtances which corroborate this fact are 
drawn from the fierce and haughty diſpoſition of that prince, 
his artful and ambitious temper,. and the ſteps which he took 
both to obtain and preſerve the erown.. 

Tux ſecrecy of this murder, to which only the few perpetra- 
tors and accomplices were privy, muſt have left the public under 
great uncertainty as to the manner, though they had no doubt 
as to the reality of the fact. In ſuch circumſtances, abſurd and 
even contradictory reports would ariſe concerning the ſurvival 
and eſcape of theſe princes: Had they prevailed during the life- 
time of their uncle, would it not have been juſtly preſumed that 
they were raiſed and propagated by him as the beſt expedient 


[c] See his Life of Richard III, Kennet's Col. vol. I. p. 545. 


for 
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for removing the ſuſpicion of their murder? But as they ſeem 
to have obtained chiefly at the beginning of his ſucceſſor's reign, 
may they not more probably be imputed to the enemies of the 
houſe of Lancaſter, in order to pave the way for thoſe impoſtures 
which they afterwards played off with ſo much artifice againſt 
king Henry VII. 

UN rORTUNAT FL, the two antient hiſtorians produced by the 
apologiſts to invalidate the poſitive account of this murder, 
though reporting only common hearſay, do nevertheleſs con- 
tradict each other in that very report. Polydore Vergil, an hiſ- 
torian of no great authority or credit, ſays, In vulgus fama valuit, 
filios Edwardi Regis aliqud terrarum parte migraſſe, atque ita ſuper- 
fiites ge [d]: But the continuator of the Croyland Hiſtory, a 
contemporary writer of more conſideration, tells a very different 
ſtory: Kulgatum eft, dictos Regis Edward: pueros {quo genere vio- 
EENTI interitus ignoratur) decefſiſſe in ſata [e]. It is obſervable, 
that both the apologiſts have omitted the word vioLENT1 in- 
their quotation of this paſſage, though it is a moſt expreſſive and 
material part of that author's teſtimony, and gives a very dif-- 
ferent complexion to it; for, if they died a violent death, there 
can remain no doubt by whoſe order it was inflicted [/]. 

THe impartial reader of our Engliſh Hiſtory will judge how 
far the account given of the death of thoſe two princes is iuva- 


[a] Hiſt. J. ii. cap. vi. 
[e] Gale's Hiſt:. Angl. Script. tom. I. p. 568. | 
[/] The Croyland continuator, ſpeaking of the removal of the princes to the 
Tower, mentions a piece of advice given at that time by ſome who were then in 
the Sanctuary, that the daughters of King Edward ſhould be ſeat abroad in diſguiſe. | 
Ut fiquid difiis Maſculis humanitus in Turre contigerit, nihilominus per ſalvandas per- 
ſenas filiarum, Regnum ad veros rediret haeredes, p. 567. Mr. Walpole ſuppoſes this 
advice to have been given after Richard's coronation at. Vork, referring the be- 
ginning of the next ſentence, interim, et dum haec agerentur, to that which: was only 
the laſt of many events mentioned in the preceding paragraph, wherein he deſcribes 
the ſeveral previous ſteps taken by Richard III, to uſurp the throne; nor does that 
author mention the report concerning the prgnces death till ſome ſontences afterwards; 


lidated. 


9 
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lidated by the relation of Perkin Warbeck; and whether that 
ſtrange tale did not gain more converts, and receive more credi- 
bility, from the natural jealouſy and the affected myſterious 
ſecrecy of Henry VII, [g] than from the weight of its own evi- 
dence. I ſhall therefore proceed to a fact univerſally acknow- 
ledged to be true, though the evidence for it is not certain—that 
both the princes were alive at the time of Richard's firſt coro- 
nation: His jealouſy and vengeance muſt have been haſty indeed, 
had he not ſpared their lives for nine days only, the period be- 
tween his afluming the throne, and his coronation. 

Tux author of Hiſtoric Doubts ſuppoſes that Richard had no 
ſuch evil intention againſt his nephews on his acceſſion to the 
crown, and that, inſtead of putting them to death, he meant to 
do honour'to the eldeſt, by aſſigning him a reſpectable place, and 
robes of dignity, at the ceremony of his coronation, ſo remark- 
able for its ſplendor and maguificence. This fact is inferred from 
a record ſuppoſed to be the Coronation Roll of that King, now 
preſerved in the office of the Great Wardrobe [5]; wherein many 
magnificent and royal robes are ſaid to have been delivered for 
the Lord Edward, fonne of King Edward the I th; which that in- 
genious author ſuppofes would not have been ifſued for any other 
purpoſe but for his appearance at that ſolemnity: but if his fur- 
priſe was great at the ſight of ſuch an entry, how much greater 
muſt be that of his readers at the concluſion he has drawn from 
it! The juſtice due to hiſtory, and to the characters of princes, 


[g] Lord Bacon ſays, “ All this time it was ſtill whiſpered every where, that 
cat leaft one of the children of Edward IV, was living; which-bruit was cun— 
* ningly foin-nted by ſuch as. deſired innovation; neither was the king's nature 
and cuſtoms greatly fit to diſperſe theſe miſts, but contrariwiſe he had a faſhion 
e rather to create doubts, than aſſurance.” Life of Henry VII, in Kennet's 
Collection, vol J. p. 583. 5 

[ From which I have had the opportunity of extracting the following ac- 
count, by the favour of Mr, Chamberlain, the keeper of that record, whoſe civility 


on this cccation deſerves a particular acknowledgment. 25 
| entitle 
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entitle the public to a true ſtate of that fact, an explanation of 
which cannot be unacceptable to one, who has taken ſo much 
pains to inſtruct, as well as to amuſe his readers. 

Tut record to which he refers is not a Coronation Roll, but 
a Wardrobe account, of which the deliveries for the coronation 
make a conſiderable part. It will be neceſſary to quote ſeveral 
paſſages of this record, in order to explain the nature of it, and 
to judge of the evidence it contains. It bears the following title: 

«© PARTICULE computi Petri Courteys cuſtodis mague gar- 
% derobe D'ni n'ri Regis, nunc D'ni Ric'di Regis Angle tercii, 
« tam de omnibus et ſingulis denar” ſummis p'r ipſum receptis 
<« et habitis, ac de omnibus et ſingulis emptionibus et proviſioni- 
e bus ſtuffur* quam de omnibus et omnimodis ſolutionibus, ex- 


e pencis et liberationibus ſtuffurarum, ac denariorum ſummis, 
« p'ripſum ſimiliter factis et habitis in officio predicto; videlicet 


« a nono die Aprilis, Ann' D'ni 1483, uſque feſtum purifica- 


„ tionis beate Marie verginis proxime ſequent'; ſcil' p'r 298 dies, 


„ facientes 3 quarter et 25 dies.“ 


Tu indenture prefixed to this account bearing date“ June 
4 27th, in the firſt year of the reign of our Sovereign Lorde 


« Kynge Richard the IIId, witneſſeth, that Piers Courteys, the 
„King's Wardrober, hathe taken upon him to purvey by the 3d 
„day of Juyell next coming, the parcells enſying agaynſt the 


«coronation of our Sovereign Lorde.“ All which articles it- 


would have been impoſſible for him to have provided in fo ſhort 
a time, had not the greateſt part of theſe preparations been al- 
ready made for the coronation of Edward V. 


Tre ſubſtance of the book (for it is not in the form of a rol!) 


contains all the receipts and iffues of the wardrobe during the 
period above-mentioned, beginning with an account of the 
ferme and rents of all the manſions, tenements and ſhoppes 


belonging 
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« belonging unto the ſame grete wardrobe,” which then 
amounted to the annual ſum of 10/. 195. 3d. [i]. 

| Tarts account is followed by a detail of the parcels of drapery 
and woollen cloth [I]; peltry [/] and ſkinnery; mercery [m]; of 
divers things In] bought within the time of this account{9]; the 
parcels p] of the. office of the ſtable and cellary, in which are 
mentioned, @ ſadel coverd with blac velvet made of tel, and nine hors 
harneys coverd with blue velvet, which appear in the ſubſequence 
pages to have been part of king Edward's furniture. Then fol- 
low [4] © the expences neceſſarie made and done within the 
« time of this accompt,” containing, the wages of ſemſtreſſes, 
taylors, and other handicrafts men, working in the ſaid ward- 
robe about making robes and garments. In ſome of theſe ar- 
ticles we may obſerve the fondneſs which Richard had for the 
Boar, his creft. One of them contains [V] a charge for 8000 
«* bores made and wrought upon fuſtain, at 205. per thouſand u]. 
Another article ſhews what diſpatch was required in theſe pre- 
parations. 


[:] Page 7, b. [+] Page 10, a. [/] Page 13, a. 

[in] Page 18, b. (n] Page 33, b. 

Le] In the mercery account, the ſcarlet cloth is charged from 85. to 165. and 84. 
per yard; the cloth engrayne from 103. to 13s. cloth of divers colours from 2 5, 
and 2d. to 6s. the yard; and the ray cloth uſed in covering the floor for the pro- 
ceſſion, of which there were 5488 ſtaves, from 24 to 3d. per ſtave. 

In the peliry account, the ermine coſt from 203. to 40s. each tymbre; the 
tymbre contained 40 ſkins. The backs at 21 or 224. the members or bellies of 


ermine at bs. and 8d. There were ſeveral other kinds of furr, and 68,701 pow- 


derings made of bogy ſhanks, at 20s per thouſand. Amongſt the mercery articles, 
the velvet colt from gs. and 4d. to 265. the yard. Cloths of gold, from 3359. to 
41. the yard. Silk damaſk at 8s. per yard. Satyn of fi.k from 8s. to 13 5. per 
yard, Hoſen 4s. the pair. Shoes of Spaniſh leather double ſoled and flops, 8d. 


per pair. Shoes of black leather, and flops of the ſame kind, 64, Long ſpurs, 
parcel gilt, 13s. 4d. Short ſpurs, 65s, Black ſpurs, 16 d. 


[p] Page 40, a. [4] Page 54, a. I] Page 23, b. 
{s] And 5000 more are mentioned in the gencral accounts, pag. 31. b. 


«© VEVEN 
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„ EVEN unto divers ſkinners, by way of reward for theyre 
« good and haſty expedition of theyre worke, 115. and 8 d. [i]. 
The account ſpecifies likewiſe reparations done to the office []. 
The penſions, fees, and rewards, paid by them[w]. Stuff [x] re- 
maining at the end of the laſt account, after the burying of Ed- 
ward IV, OY]; the foreign account of ſtuff [z], and the total re- 
ceipt of ſtuff [a]. 

Taz follow the ſeveral ifſues BIR by the wardrobe on the 
king's account, under this title [5]: 

TE deliveree of ſtuff delivered to for and ayeanſt the grete 
% ſolemnnitee of the mooſt noble coronations, as well of oure 
« Soverayne Lord King Richard the Thirde, as of oure So- 
« verayne Lady the Queene, as hereafter ſeverally is noted and 
4 ſpecyfyed in two divers places.” 

Tuis double entry contains, firſt, a particular account of the 
ſeveral robes, garments, with their linings, &c. deſcribing the 
ſubſtance, colour, and quantity of each, which are entered in one 
column; and in another, oppoſite to it, are ſpecified the total 
quantities of every kind of materials employed in thoſe articles. 


De] Page 58, a. 
[u] Page 61, b. 
[w] Page 62, a. 
[x] It appears, that a yearly penſion of 40s. was paid by the Wardrobe Office 
to the parſon of Saint Andrew's, at Baynard Caſtle, “ as by reaſon of the old 
« Graunte of King Edward the Thirde it hath been accuſtomed,” that is to witt, 


by 296 days, after the rate of 1d. g. by the ang Courteys's ſalary, as keeper 
of the Wardrobe, was 20/. per ann. 


[ 9] Page 66, a. 
[z] Page 67, a. 
[a] Page 69, a. 
[4] Page 79, 8. 
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The particulars begin thus: — 

« To our ſaid Soverayne Lord the Kyng for his apparaill, the 
« vigil afore the day of his mooſt noble Coronation, for to ride in 
6: FER his Toure of London, unto his Palays of Weſtminſter; a 
« doublet made of two yerds and a quarter and a half of blue 
« clothe of gold, wroght with netts and pyne-apples, with a ſto- 
% macher of the ſame lined with oon ell of Holland cloth, and 
« 00n ell of buſk, inſtede of green cloth of gold,—and a longe 
« govn for to ryde in, made of eight yerds of p'pul velvet, furred 
« with eight tymbres and half and 13. bakks of ermyn, and 4 
% tymbres, 17 wombes of ermyns, powdered with 3300 of pow- 
« derings made of bogy thanks, and a payre of ſhort ſpurs all 
« gilt.“ | 

8 After this account is the following entry [c]: 

« DELIVERED unto Thomas Tyrrell, occupying the office of 
« maiſter of the king's horſe; for to cover with a ſadell and harneys 
« for the king's own perſon, a ſadelle, and a harneys for his ſword 
< berer, and a hakeney ſadelle and harneys thereto, all three 
« ſaddels and harneys covered in 13 yerds of crymſyn cloth of 
gold wroght with nets of roſes, agenſt the time that the king 
« ſhould take poſſeſſion of his courts at Weſtminſter;—and to 
« cover with a ſadel, and a ſadell of aſtate, all covered in three 
« yerds and 3-4ths of rede clothe of golde, wrought with nets, 
« ayenſt the coronation: aud to cover with ſeven courſers ſadelles, 
« 15 yerds and a quarter and half of crymſyn velvet, &c. 

« To our ſaid ſoverayne Lord the King, for to have the ſame 
« vioile afore the day of his moſt noble coronation, for his ſeven 
« Henxemen, the faide ſeven ſaddeles covered in crymſyn velvet, 
« &c.[d] 

ALso for their apparell; ſeven doublets made of 1 5 yards 
« and 3-4ths of crymſyn ſatyn lined, &c,—Seven gownes made 


(e] Page 80, b. 
[4] Page, 81, b. 


6c of 
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&« of ſeven half gownes of white clothe of gold [e].“ May it not 
be inferred that the half gowns, here ſaid to be converted by Ri- 
chard into long gowns, were originally deſigned for Edward's 
coronation, eſpecially as this is the ſole article wanting in this 
account to make the apparel of Edward's Henxemen corre- 
ſpondent with that of Richard's. 
Tux next pages ſpecify the ſeveral royal robes, garments, &c. 
which were to be uſed in the ceremony of the king's coronation: 


Tux delivery of robes on the morn after that ſolemnity was as 


follows 

« To our ſaid ſouverain lorde the kyng, for to have unto his 
£& mooſt honourable uſe the morne after his mooſt noble coro- 
c nation. 

«© ALONGE gown made of 8 yerds and 1-4th of crymſyn cloth 
« of gold, wroght with droops, ly ned with 7 yerds and a half 
« of grene damaſk ;—a long gown maade of 8 yerds, and 3-4ths 
« and a half of crymſyn cloth of gold chekked, lyned with 8 
« yerds 3-4ths and 3 nailles of grene ſatyn;—a long gown made 
« of 8 yerds and a half and half a quarter of p'pul ſatyn, lyned 
« with 8 yerds anda half of white cloth of gold;—a ſhorte gowne 
% made of 3 yerds and a quarter of p'pul velvet lyned with 3 
% yerds and 3-4ths of plunket clothe of gold [2]; a plakert maade 
& of half a yerd and half a quarter of blac velvet, lyned with half 
« a yerd and half a quarter of white damaſk ;—a doublett made of 
« 2 yerds and half a quarter of grene ſatyn, lyned with oon elle 
« of holland cloth;—a long gown maade of 8 yerds and half of 
« 'pul velvet lyned with 8 yerds and half of p*pul ſatyn;—a long 
« gown of p'pul cloth of gold, wrogh: with gartiers and rooſes, 
et of the gift of our Soverain Lady the Quene, iyned with 8 yerds 
« of white damaſk, 

[e] Page 82, b. 
[ f] Page 8, b. 


(e] Page go, a. 
| | Bbb 2 & To 
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& To ſeven of oure ſayde Souverain Lorde the Kyng's Henge- 
men [h, that is to wit: The lord Morley, Thomas Dacre, John 
« Beaumont, John Barkley, Edward Welles, Thomas Paton, and 
« John Croft, for theire apparail ayenſt the day of the grete ſo- 
« ]emnitee of the moſt noble coronation of our ſaide Soveraine 
« Lorde the King: 

% SEVEN doubletts maade of 15 yerds and 3-4ths of grene ſatyn; 
« % long gowns maade of 41 yerds and a half of crymſyn velvet, 
„ lyned with 26 yerds and a half of white fſarſnet ; 8 black bon- 
« nets; 8 pair of hoſen, &c. And to everiche of theyme, and 
e alſo their maiſter, 2 paire of ſhoon, 2 paire of flops, 8 pair of 
e botews of Spaynyſh leder among theyme.” 

PAGE 92, contains an account of ſtuffe delivered for the grete 
ſolemnitee of the moſt noble coronation of our Soverain Lady 
the Quene, the vigil before the ſame, and after. Her majeſty was 
conveyed in great pomp that evening from the Tower of London 
to Weſtminſter, in a litter richly adorned, borne by two courſers, 
and attended by ſeven ladies on horſeback, and five hengemen, 
who rode in womens faddles covered with crimſon cloth of gold, 
as appears by the following entry : 

« To five Hengemen of oure ſaide Soveraine Lady the Quene, 
« rydyng in the ſaide five women's ſaddelles covered with crym- 
« ſyn cloth of gold; after the Quene rydyng in her litter the 
« vigile afore the day of her mooſte noble coronation, from the 
«© Towre of London unto the Palays of Weſtminſter, for their 
« apparel and array; five doublets maade of 8 yerds and 1-4th of 
« crymiyn ſatyn; five ſhort gownes made of 18 yerds and 3- -4ths 
« of blue velvet, &c.“ | 

AGainsT the day of the coronation, the hengemen had five 
doubletts made of 10 yerds and 3-4ths of grene ſatyn five long 


| ] An old Engliſh name for a page, or rather an equerry, derived from the 


Saxon word Pengeſt, which ſignifies a horſe. 
gownes 
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gownes maade of 28 yerds quarter and half of mn, e. 
tyned with 23 yerds of white ſarſnet [7]: | 

Tus article relating to Lady Brigitt is added to the foregoing 
ones LI: 

« To the Lady Brygitt, oon of the daughters of Kyng Ed- 
& ward the IVth, beying ſeeke, in the ſaid Wardrobe for to have 
& for here uſe, two long pillowes of fuſtian ſtuffed with dowue, 
« and two pilloweberes of holland clothe unto theyme.”* 

FroM which entry I infer, not that the princeſs was ſick in 
the Wardrobe, but (according to the ſtile of that Record) that 
being ſick, ſhe was to have thoſe pillows in or from the ſaid Ward- 
robe. This entry 1s a further proof that the Wardrobe Record. 
did not relate ſolely to the coronation. 

Tu next page [J] gives an account “of the liverees of cloth» 
ing and lynings delivered ayenſt the coronation, as well unto 
& the lords ſpiritual and temporal, as to other divers perſons here- 


after named and ſpecified.” Theſe liveries were either of 


ſcarlet or red cloth, and contained more or fewer yards according. 
to the dignity of the ſeveral perſonages. The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury had 18 yards of ſcarlet lined with green damaſk; the 


biſhops of Durham and Bath 16. yards each; thoſe of London, 


Exeter, St. Aſſe, and the Lord Privy Seal, 12 yards; the Lord 


Treaſurer of England, and the Maſter of the Great Wardrobe, 
10 yards each; the Chief Juſtices, the Judges of the King's 
Courts, and three Serjeants at Law, bad 7 yards each; the King's 


Attorney, 5 yards; the Treaſurer of the Houſhold and Secretary 


to the King, 6 yards; the Comptroller of the Houſe, 4 yards; 
the Queen's Carver, 7 yards; divers other officers, 3 yards; and 


the inferior ones 3 yards each of red cloth. The offices of 
Treaſurer and Comptroller feem to have been then vacant, 


[Li] Page 79, b. 
[+] Page 98, As 


[/] Page 99, b. 
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AT page 103, we have « the delivery of ſcarlet unto divers 
e aſtates of Ladyes, and unto divers Gentilwomen, for the Co- 
& ronation of the Queen; theſe were the Ducheſs of Suffolk; 
e three Ducheſſes of Norfolk; the Counteſſes of Richmond, Sur- 
« rey, and Nottingham; the Ladies Lovell, Fitzburgh the elder 
« and the younger; Scrope of Maſham and Mountjoy; five Dames 
*© of honour, and four Gentlewomen,” all of whom probably 
belonged to her majeſty's houſhold, or had ſome particular office 
aſſigned to them at the coronation. «4 The Ducheſſes had 14 
« yards of ſcarlet, the Counteſſes 10, the Ladies 8, and the Dames 
& and Gentlewomen, 7 yards each. The Treaſurer of England, 
&« and Malter of the Wardrobe, had * 10 yards each on this 
„ account. 

Tuxx follows In] the deliveree of divers clothes of gold and 
of ſilke, delivered unto divers aſtates of Ladies and Gentilwo- 
« men of divers degrees, of the Kyng's eſpecyal gift, by his high 
«© commandement, by the advis of his mooſt honourable coun- 
« faille, ayenſt the ſaid mooſte noble coronation of oure ſaide 
„ Souveraine Lady the Quene.” Theſe are the ſame perſons to 
whom ſcarlet had been delivered in the preceding articles. The 
robes of the five Duchefles and of the Counteſs of Richmond 
conſiſted of two gowns made each of 6 yards of different coloured 
velvet, lined with the ſame quantity of different coloured cloth 
of gold: the gowns of the other Ladies and Dames were of velvet 
lined either with ſattin or damaſk; and they ſeem by the title to 
have been deliveries out of the uſual courſe, in order to increaſe 
the ſplendor and magnificence of that ceremony; and of the like 
nature is the following article at the end of theſe deliveries : 

«© To many divers perſons, for to have in haſte, by my Lorde 
«© of Bukkingham's commandement, whoſe names were not re- 
« membered, delivered in grete [u].“ 

[7] Page Ios, a. 

„] Page 109, a. 

1 Page 109, a Turn 
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THEN follows an account of the garments for Lord Edward and 
his Hengemen, ſpecifying in one column the ſort and quantity of 
ſtuff contained in each; and in another the totals of the ſtuft, 
under the following running title [oe]: * Vit the deliveree of 
« divers ſtuffe delivered for the uſe of Lorde Edward, fon of late 
«© Kyng Edward IV, and his Hengemen, 

+ To Lorde Edward fon of late Kyng Edward IV, for his ap- 
&« parill and array; that is to ſay, a ſhorte gowne made of two 
*« yerds and three quarters of crymſyn clothe of gold, lyned with 
two yerds three quaiter of blac velvet;—a long gowne made of 
« fix yerds and a half of crymſyn clothe of gold, lyned with fix 
« yerds of grene damaſk ;—a ſhorte gowne made of two yerds three 
„% quarters of p'pull velvet, lyned with two yerds and a half of 
« blac ſatyn;—a doublet and ſtomacher made of two yerds of 
e blac fatyn;—a ryding gowne made of two yerds three quarters 
© of blue velvet, ly ned with two yerds and three quarters of blac 
e fatyn;—a long gowne and a half gowne maade of ten yerds and 
« half of blue velvett, lyned with ten yerds and a half of blac 
e ſatyn;—a doublet maade of a yerd and three quarters of grene 
« ſfatyn;—a long gowne maade of ſix yerds and a half of purpul 
« yelvett, lyned with fix yerds and a half of ruſſet fatyn;—a long 
gone maade of ſix yerds and a half of blue velvet, lyned with 
&. fix yerds and a half of blac fatyn;—a doublet made of a yerde 
ee three quarters of blac ſatyn; nine [p] hors harneys, and nine 
« ſadell houſes, all made of 36 yerds of blue velvet, and two 
« paire[q] of hoſen made of a yerde and a quarter of broode 
% meighlyn blac;””* with ſeveral other ſmaller articles which it ts 
needleſs to inſert. | | 
To the Hengemen of the ſaid Lord Edward, for their appa- 
„ raill and array; ſeven gownes maade of 10 yerds and three 

[e] Page 109, a. | 
Dp] Charged in the Parcels of the Stable, page 41, b. price of each 10s; 
[9] This article is charged in the Parcels of Drapery bought, page 11, b. and 


colt 13.5. and 4 d. the yard. | 
| | quarters. 
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quarters of grene clothe of gold, and 11 yerds and a half of 
© white cloth. of gold, and ſeven doublets maade of 15 yerds of 
« blac damaſk; t gownes and eight hoods of blac clothe, 
made of 20 yerds and 3-4ths of blac cloth, &c.“ 

AT page 111, is“ the deliveree of divers clothes of gold and 
„e filk, delivered by the Kyng's high commandement, of his 
« eſpecial gilt, unto the aſtates of lordes and worſhipfull knights 
and others divers perſons, ayenſt the ſaid mooſte noble coro- 
nation of our ſaide ſoverayne Lady the Quene.“ The perſons 
to whom theſe were given, were the Duke of Buckingham, Lord 
Scroope of Bolton, Lord of Audeley, Sir Thomas Saintleger, Sir 
Thomas Montgomery, Sir Thomas Borough, Sir Robert Dy mock 
the King's Champion, Sir Edmond Haſtyngs, Sir John Middle- 
ton, John Cheyney, William Cateſby, and the Earl of Surrey; 
amongſt theſe the Duke of Buckingham, who ſtands firſt, is thus 
particularly diſtinguiſhed: To the Duke of Bukkingham, by 
« the King's high commandment, having chief rule and diviſing 
« of the ordenaunce for oure ſaide Soverayne Lorde the King's 
e mooſte noble Coronation, for to have of his eſpecyal gift, eight 
* yerds of blue cloth of gold, wrought with droops, and eight 
e yerds of blac velvet, and 12 yerds of velvet.” The other per- 
ſonages, who probably had particular offices at the court, had 
ſeven yards either of velvet, ſatyn, damaſk, or camlet; John 
Cheyne alone had cloth of filver. This paragraph ſeems to con- 
clude the account of deliveries for the firſt Coronation. 

Tux next article, page 114, contains, © Stuffe delivered after 
« and between the mooſt noble Coronations of oure ſayde So- 
« verayne Lorde the King, and oure ſayde Soverayne Lady the 
« Queene, unto theyre mooſt noble uſes, and unto the uſes of 
© other divers perſons by the King's high commandment, and 
the feeſte of the purificatyon of our Ladye Saynt Marye the 
„ Viroine.” Theſe are the common and neceſſary garments 


iſſued from the wardrobe for the king's own ule. 
| THEN 
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Tu follows an account of robes for the king when ug was 
to hold his parliament[r7]; amongſt theſe is mentioned, A 
« ſaddel for the Prynce ayenſt his creation [5];" and in "Mp next 
page, the name of Sir James Tyrell firſt occurs, as actually 
Maſter of the horſe to the King: 

« To Sir James Tyrell Knight [z], Maiſter of the hors of oure 
% ſayde Soverayne Lorde the Kyng, for to have unto his ſaide 
<« office, to and for oure ſaid Soverayne Lord the King's uſe, re- 
% ceyved by the hands of John Friſley, clerc of the office of the 
&« ſtable of oure ſayde Soverayne Lorde the King, the parcells of 
« ſtuffe noted and ſpecified in the innere margyns here; to be 
« employed and expended unto the King's mooſte honourable uſe 
« att the tymes neceflary and requiſite :” which parcells he is ſaid 
in the following leaf to have for the King's ſtore. 

Tux following article, page 121, ſhews that Sir James Tyrell 
was Maſter of the King's Hengemen at that time. 

, « To ſeven Hengemen of oure ſaid ſoverayne Lord the Kynge, 

« and to Sir James Tyrell theyre Maiſter, for theyre apparail and 
« array ayenſt the noble creation of my Lorde Prynce, at the 
King's Citee of Yorke, &c.” to witt, 36 ells of Holland cloth, &c. 

THE remaining part of this book contains [z] the total iſſue 
and delivery of all the ſtuff mentioned in the preceding pages, 
and ſtuff remaining at the end of this account [ww]. 

Tuls circumſtantial deſcription of the Wardrobe Record is 
not without its curioſity and uſefulneſs, as it ſhews the nature 
of that record, and deſcribes particularly the royal robes and gar- 
ments; which, being compared with thoſe allotted to the Lord 
Edward, plainly point out both the time and the uſes for which 
theſe latter were iſſued. | 

[r] Page 116, a. 

[s] Page 118, a. 

[e] Page 119, a. 

[4] Page 125, a. 

LW] Page 133, a. 
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I 8#ALL therefore preſent them under one view, in two op- 


poſite columns: 
GARMENTS for King 
| RICHARD. 


For the Cavalcade from the 
Tower to Weſtminſter, on 
the vigil of his coronation. 
1. A long gown to ride 

in, of purple velvet lined with 

ermyn. 
2. A doublet and ſtomacher 
of blue cloth of gold. 


Robes on the morn after his 
Coronation. 

3. Two long gowns of crim- 
ſon cloth of gold, one lined with 
green damaſk, the other with 
green fattin. 

4. A long gown of purple 
fattin lined with white cloth of 
gold. | 

5. A long gown of purple 
velvet lined with purple ſattin. 

6. A ſhort gown of purple 
velvet lined with plunkett cloth 
of gold. 


7. A long gown of purple 


cloth of gold, the gift of the 

queen, lined with white damaſk. 
8. A plackert of black velvet, 

and a doublet of green ſattin. 


GARMENTS for Lord 
EDWARD. 


1. A riding gown of blue 
velvet lined with blue fattin, 


2. A doublet and ſtomacher 
of blue ſattin, 


3- A long and a ſhort gown 
of crimſon cloth of gold, one 
lined with green damaſk, the 
other with black velvet. 

4. A long gown of blue vel- 
vet lined with blue ſattin. 


5. A long gown of purple 
velvet lined with ruffet ſattin. 

6. A ſhort gown of purple 
velvet lined with green damaſk, 


7. A long gown, and a half 
gown of blue velvet lined with 
black ſattin. 

8. Twodovblets, one of black 
ſattin, the other of green ſattin. 

For 


* 
* 9 4 Y 2 5 1 
en ; ; 
r 
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For Richard's Hengemen on 


For Edward's Hengemen. 
the eve of the Coronation. 


Seven long gowns of white Nogarments on theeve of the 
cloth of gold, made out of feven Coronation, becauſe the ſeven 
ſhort gowns with additions, ſhortgowns whichRichard made 


into long gowns were probably 
intended for that purpoſe. 


The morn after the Coronation. 


Seven long gowns of crimſon Seven gowns of whitecloth of 
velvet, feven doublets of green gold, and green cloth ofgold{x]. 
ſattin. Seven doublets of black da- 


maſk, eight gowns and hoods of 
black cloth, 


How nearly do the robes of theſe royal perſons correſpond 
with each other, both in number and materials! "The only dif- 
ference ſeems to be, that Richard had a long gown of purple cloth 
of gold (a preſent from his Queen), inſtead of which Edward 
had a long and a ſhort gown of blue velvet. 

To uſe the Apologiſt's words on this occaſion: 4 Let no man 
e tell me, that theſe robes, this magnificence, theſe trappings for 
« a cavalcade, were for the ule of a priſoner!” They certainly 
were not; and therefore we muſt conclude, that ſome were iflued 
immediately on his acceſſion, when it was neceſſary and uſual 
for ſuch deliveries to be made. Of this kind were the blue vel- 
vet gown made for him, and the eight gowns and hoods of black 
cloth, charged in this account for his Hengemen, which were 
undoubtedly the garments wherein they were dreſſed at the King's 


[*] Charged among the mercery parcels, page 20, b, and is the only nid of 
that colour in the account, 
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public entry into London; for it is remarked by Fabian, ** that 
« the King was in blewe velvet, and all his lords and ſervants 
„in blacke cloth [y], Some of them were alſo intended for 
his coronation, as we may infer from the fimilarity of them to 
thoſe worn by Richard on that folemnity. Theſe robes mult 
have been already prepared for Edward, as his uncle did not 
aſſume the regal power till five days after the time appointed for 
his nephew's coronation, The apparel of Edward's Hengemen, 
which conſiſted of green and white cloth of gold, was rather 
more magnificent than Richard's, which was only of crimſon 
velvet. The number of their Hengemen were equal. The 

Queen had only five who attended her in that ceremony [x]. 

WuAr concluſions then are we to draw from this record? Had 
Richard been cruel enough to have exacted ſo mortifying a ſa- 
crifice from his depoſed, baſtardiſed, and imprifoned nephew, as 
to have dreſſed him in the mock prgeants of royalty, and infiſted 
on his walking as a captive to grace the inſolence of his triumph; 
yet, ſurely, he could not have been ſo deſtitute of political wiſdom 

(in which even his enemies acknowledge him to have excelled), 
as to have exhibited before a numerous crowd of diſcontented 
ſpectators, an object ſo likely to excite their compaſſion in favour 
of the young prince, and to kindle their reſentment againſt the 
barbarous author of fuch unmerited indignity. 

Bor why did not the Duke of York grace the proceſſion like- 
| wiſe; for there were no robes provided for him? Was he eſcaped 
out of the Tower? That cannot be ſuppoſed; for the tale of Perkin 
Warbeck (and we have no other account of his eſcape) connects 
that event with the death of his elder brother, whom the Apolo- 
gilt, nevertheleſs, ſuppoſes to be ſtill living. But if the robes 


[ y] Fabian's Chron. p. 513, b. 
(z] Many of theſe articles, which relate to Lord Edward and his Hengemen, 


are charged in the Wardrober's general account of receipts and deliveries, undiſ- 
tinguiſhed ftom thoſe which were iſſued for Richard's Coronation, ; 
| provided 
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provided for Edward were royal robes, the difficulty is removed; 
and the filence of the Wardrobe Record with regard to his bro- 
ther may be properly accounted for, by his not being ordinarily 
entitled to iſſues from that office; all the entries in that account 
(except thoſe which related ro the coronation) being , ecified to 
be only for the King's or Queen's mooſt honourable uſe.” 

Bur in what place or order could Edward have appeared at 
this ceremony ? His robes and attendants were royal; and yet he 
had at that time, neither rank nor precedence, being declared an 
ulegitimate ſon of the late king. 

TRE deliveries made on his account, although prior to thoſe 
iſſued for the coronation, yet (conſidering the circumſtances of 
that time) could not (ſtand in any other place. The Maſter of 
the Wardrobe's account was engroſſed and cloſed in the begin- 
ning of the following year, when the act of Baſtardy had paſſed. 
In what order then, or under what name or title, could theſe li- 
veries be charged? They could not precede the articles for Ri- 
chard's coronation, for then they muſt have been charged as 
robes for the king. Piers Courteys, no doubt, underſtood the 
duty of his office too well to make fo uncourtly an entry; and 
it would have been a dangerous experiment, at that critical pe- 
riod, to have excited the jealouſy or reſentment of his maſter. 

IT was not for Richard's intereſt, nor agreeable to his incli- 
nations, that the time or the uſes for which theſe garments were 
iflued, ſhould be particularly ſpecified. They are placed there- 
fore after the articles relative to the coronation, amongſt thoſe 
iſſued by the king's high commandment, which in ſome reſpects 
was literally true. It is needleſs to obſerve that, when this ac- 
count was cloſed, no other title but that of Lord Edvard could 
be given to this prince. 

THEKE is another fact relative to this hiſtory, wherein the 


evidence of the Wardrobe Account is material. 
15 | MR. 
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Mg. Walpole apprehends, that Sir James 'T'yrell is mentioned 
therein as Maſter of the Horſe at King Richard's Coronation; a 
circumſtance, which, in his opinion, diſcredits Sir Thomas 
More's account of that murder ; it being improbable that a per- 
ſon, already preferred to ſo honourable an office near the perſon 
of the king, would have ſubmitted to the ignominy of ſo foul 
a deed, 

Bur the record itſelf tells a very different ſtory, which tends 
rather to eſtabliſh than invalidate the hiſtorian's account; for it 
was Thomas Tyrell, and not Sir James, who occupied the office of 
Maſter of the Horſe to the King at that ceremony; and from 
this particular manner of expreſſing his tenure it may be inferred, 
that he held this office either as a deputy, or as a temporary 


ſubſtitute. It might have been vacant in the king's hand, as 


thoſe of Treaſurer and Comptroller of the Houſhold were at that 
time. Whether this was the caſe, or whether he held the office 
in his own right; the ſuperſeding him in favour of his elder bro— 
ther implies ſome particular merit in the latter, which entitled 
him to ſuch a diſtinguiſhed mark of royal favour.—It was not 
till after Richard's firſt coronation, and juſt before the creation 
of his eldeſt fon Prince of Wales, that Sir James appears to have 
been poſſeſſed of that office; for the paragraph which recites the 
delivery of the {table furniture to him by the hands of John 
Frie ſley, clerk of the ſtables (which: furniture is there called the 
king's ſtore), implies his having zhen firſt taken poſſeſſion of his 
office. Does not this promotion therefore coincide exactly in 


point of time with Sir Thomas More's account of the murder; 


and is not that account corroborated by the many favours and 
beneficial grants made to him at and ſoon after this period [a]? 
| Did 

[2] He had the office of Steward of the Lordſhips of Lanemtherry, Lantheſant, 


Newport Wenloke, and Kevoeth Meredith, in Wales, and the Marches, for the 
| term 
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SIR JAMES TYRELL?*s FAMuIIL x. 


Sir John Tyrell, of Heron in Eſſex, Treaſurer | Eleanor, daughter and coheir of William de 


of the Houſhold to K. Henry VI. Coggeſhall, Eſſex. 

1. Sir Thomas Tyrell, Sheriff of Ef-] Emma, daughter of Lever Marney 2, William-Tyrell of Gipping in Suf- | Margaret, daughter of Robert Darcy 
ſex and Hertfortſhire, 1460, died | of Lower Marney, Eſſex. folk, Sheriff of Suffolk and Nor- | of Malden. 
March 28th, 16 Edw. IV. leaving | folk, 24 Henry VL | 
his grandſon, Sir Thomas, ſon of | | — — — — — — 
William Tyrell, Knight, his heir, r. Sir James Tyrell, Knight, | Anne, 2. Thomas Tyrell oc- 3. Edward. 
then twenty-three years of age and Maſter of the Horſe to daughter to cupying the office of 4. John. 
upwards, Eſceat. an. 16 Edw. IV. Richard III. after his firſt | Sir John Mater of the Horſe 5. ſohn, 
n. 71. coronation; beheaded for | Arundell of to Rich. IIl. at his 

— — — — — n — — tre May 6h, 17 Hen. Cornwall. coronation. 

1. Sir William] Eleanor, daughter 2. Thomas of South - Okingdon. VII. | 


— 1 


Tyrell died in | of Robert Dar- 3. Humphrey of Warley. = — — — — — 

his father's life- | cy. 4. Sir Robert Tyrell. Sir Thomas Tyrell of Gipping, who | Margaret, daugh- 2. James. 

time, | | | had a ſpecial pardon from Hen. VII.] ter to Chriſto- 3. William. 
pher, Lord 


Willoughby. 


AS Oo AT —— April 13th, 19 regni; and on the 
I. Sir Thomas Tyrell, | Betrever, daughter to 2. Humphrey Tyrelland 19th April, 22 regni, a reſtitution 
Knight Banneret, born | John Cocking of two daughters. in blood, and to all his eſtates. 


— — 
* 


1454 as above, She- Derbyſhire. —— A — — 
riff of Eſſex 1482. | | Sir John Tyrell, | Elizabeth, daugh- 
— — — — — only ſon and] ter of Sir John 
I. Sir Thomas Tyrell of j Conſtance, daughter 2. Sir Henry Tyrell, five heir, Munday. 
Heron. to John Blount, other ſons, and ſeveral 
Lord Mountjoy. daughters. 


ow 


— 


| John Tyrell, only ſon, | Anne, daughter to 
died without iſſue male. William Browne. 


*,+ This account of the Tyrell family for five deſcents, which is copied from Vincent's accurate Pedigree in the Heralds office, and verified by other Records, 
not only proves, agreeably to the account of Sir Thomas More and the hiſtorians of that time, that Thomas Tyrell was brother of Sir James, but alſo that 
there was then no other Thomas Tyrell under the degree of a Knight anſwering to the deſcription in the Wardrobe Record, except it were Thomas Tyrell of 
Okingdon, the younger brother of Sir William, whoſe connections with the court, or promotion in it, are unſupported by any authority, and even deſtitute of 


probability. 
EAI! 
ED. 
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Did not the two brothers ſucceſſively execute the ſame office ? 
and was it not the duty of a Maſter of the King's Hengemen (or 
Pages) to be in attendance on the King, and probably to ſleep in 
his anti-chamber,- whilſt the Pages themſelves were employed in 
menial offices nearer the royal perſon? Though Sir James Tyrell 
was neither Maſter of the Horſe, nor one of the King's Henge- 
men at the Coronation, yet being a follower of the court (as Sir 
Thomas More deſcribes him), and perhaps employed in ſome 
office there, or even as brother to the King's Maſter of the 
Horſe, it is in no reſpe& improbable that he ſhould be ſeen in 
the king's anti- chamber, where Richard firſt propoſe to him 
the murder of his nephews. | 

Tris Sir James T'yrell, of Gipping in Suffolk [5], was de- 
ſcended from a younger branch of the Tyrells in Eflex; his 
father, William Tyrell of Gipping, being the ſecond ſon of Sir 
John Tyrell of Heron, in Eſſex, who was Treaſurer of the Houſ- 
hold to King Henry VI. Thomas Tyrell, mentioned in the re- 
cord, was younger brother to Sir James, and 1s called a Knight 
both by Sir Thomas More, and the family pedigree, though he 
did not bear that title at the King's Coronation. The ſon and 
heir of Sir James was Sir Thomas, to whom king Henry VII. 


granted an eſpecial pardon, by the name of Thomas Tyrell, of 
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term of his life. Pat. 2 Rich. III. p. 1. dated Auguſt qth. He had alſo the ward 
and marriage of Robert Arundel Treryſe, ſon and heir of John Arundel Treryſe, 
: Eſq; &c. during his minority. He had t. e rule of the Caſtle of Guiſnes, and in 
the abſence of Lord Moun:joy was Lieutenant there, and made Governor of Gla- 
morganſhire, though he was ſent ro Guiſnes, anno 2 Rich. III. The King alſo 
ſent him to Flanders for divers matters, and put him in truſt in Wales againſt the 
Duke of Buckingham; he was alſo a Commiſſioner for the forfeited eftates of that 
Duke and other traitors in Wales and the Marches. See Kennett's notes on Buck's 
Hiſtory, vol. I. p. 552; where the grants made to the other accomplices in that 
murder are alſo mentioned. Ki-g Henry VII. made him Sheriff of Glamorgan, 
Feb. 19, anno primo regni. Eſceat Roll, p. 4. 
[] dee his pedigree in the annexed ſheet, 


London, 
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London, gentleman, on the 6th day (c] of April, in the 19th 
_ year of his reign; and on the 19th of April [d], in the 22d year 
of-his reign, gave him reſtitution of all his eſtates which had 
been forfeited by his father's attainder, who was executed for 5 
treaſon on Tower- Hill on the 6th day of May, in the 17th year 
of that king's reign. Sir Thomas More's account of the two 
brothers correſponds with this pedigree; but the report (which 
he gives only from hearſay) that Sir James was knighted for that 
- infamous ſervice, 1s certainly ill-founded; for he bore that title 
in a patent of the preceding year, wherein he is appointed, with 
ſeveral other perſons, to execute the office of Conſtable of Eng- 
land [e]. In fact, he is mentioned amongſt thoſe who were made 
bannerets in Scotland by the duke of Glouceſter, on St. James's 
eve that year /]. He is alſo placed by Hollinſhed as the firſt 
of the knights who attended at Richard's coronation. 

THESE accounts of his family ſeem to correſpond with the 
ſituation and character in which Sir Thomas More repreſents 
him; who ſays, “that he was a brave handſome man, who de- 
« ſerved a better maſter, and would have merited the eſteem of 
« all men, had his virtue been as great as his valour[g].” He 
adds, that“ he was ambitious alſo;” and ſurely it was no ſmall * 
degree of that paſſion which could excite him to a rivalry of the . ar 
king's principal favourites; ** for he ſaw with regret, Sir Richard N 
„ Ratcliff ſoar above him in his maſter's favour [].“ If this 

[c] Pat. 19 Henry VII. p. 1. m. 5. 

[4] Pat. 22 Hen. VII. p. 1. m. 4. 

[e] Ry wer's Foedera, tom. xii. p. 169. 

/] Harl. MSS. 293, N* 95. 

[] Kennet's Collections, vol. I. p. gol. 

LY] Hall ſays, The man had a high harte, and fore longed upward, not riſing 
c ſo faſt as he hoped, bey ing hindred and kept under by Richard Ratcliffe and Sir 


e William Cateſby, which longyng for no more parteners of the princes favour, 
1 namceli not for him, whoſe pride thei knew would bear no pere, kept him, by 


& ſecret drifts, out of all ſecret truſt,” Firſt year of Richard III. fol. 111. 
3 | character 
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character of him is juſt, can we wonder that he ſhould have been 
recommended to Richard for an enterprize of this nature, or that 
he ſhould ſo willingly have accepted the commiſſion? 

Urox the whole, the evidence, ariſing from the record in 
reſpe& to king Edward V, is ſo far from proving that the young 
prince either actually did, or was intended to walk at his uncle's 
coronation, that we cannot infer from it, whether he were then 
living or dead; and as far as Sir James Tyrell's, or his brother 
Thomas's name occurs in this record, they ſerve to add proba- 
bility to the received account of the prince's murder: Sir James 
being made to ſuperſede his brother as Maſter of the Horſe at 
the preciſe point of time aſſigned by the hiſtorians for this mur- 


der, and immediately before the creation of Richard's ſon Prince 


of Wales; an event to which the lives of the two princes ſeemed 
to be the only obſtacle. Impartial judgements will therefore 
connect theſe two circumſtances as dependent on each other; in- 
ferring from the creation of the Prince of Wales, that the law- 
ful heir of the crown was no longer living ; as they will from 
the particular time of Sir James's promotion, and the liberal 
grants made to him ſoon after, that he is not unjuſtly charged 
with the perpetration of that act, from which the apologiſts for 
Richard have not been able to clear him. 
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BERFRAW, a palace of the princes 
of North Wales, 281 
Abington, Berks, churchwardens ac- 
counts of St. Helen's pariſh there, 


„„ 


Aldrovandus, on the antique ſtatues at 


. Rome, I22 
Alexander, Edward, xxviii xxxiv 
Alexodunum of the Notitia, 311 


Alfred, king, endeavours to compoſe the 
differences between St. Grymbaid 


tempp. Marie et Eliz. 11 and the members of the univerſity of 
— Remarks thereon, | 17 Oxon, 154 
Academie des inſcriptions, &c. when in- Alemanni unde dicti, 279 
ſtituted, ii Alicana Ickly, 64 
Academy for the ſtudy of antiquity and Almanack, Runic, bg 
hiſtory propoſed to be incorporated, Altmonbury cathedral built by Wilfrid, 
Lil 
Achilles, his ſtature, 207 Alpes Peninni, Pendle-hill, 94 
Adamnanus, abbot of Icolmkill, his ac- Alphabet, older than the Cadmean, 
count of the Picts, 236 given by Cecrops, 247 
Adel- mill, Yorkſhire, ſuppoſed by Bax- Altars removed, and communion,- tables 
ter to be the ancient Coccium, 68 ſet up in their room, 20 
Adrian, emperor, his character, 114 Altar- piece, a curious ancient one painted 
Ad Fines inter Maximam et Flaviam, at Weſtminſter, 37 
Caſtleſhaw, | 63 Alunna, = | 217, 218 
Agarde, Arthur, vi Andover pariſh, part of Chute Foreſt, 
miſtakes the ſtyle of William | 60 
the Conqueror's ſea], 347 Andrews, biſhop Lancelot, vil 
*Aſyeo; filii Deorum, 203 —his letter on receiving notice of his 
'AyopaForum venalium et judiciale, 195 being elected a member of the early 
Als et aldus quid, 210 |» e ey . 1 xV 
Allan, St. church, built by K. Offa, nz, archbiſhop of Canterbury, = 
44 Anſtis, ohn, ſen. and jun. xxviii 
Audmonbury ſuppoſed to be Ceambedunum, 1 an Intaglio of him explained, 
„ 113, 114 
Ddd 2 Antiquary, 
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Antiquary, his ſpecial province, ii 
the name firſt uſed in England, iii 
Antiquary Society, one exiſting in queen 
Elizabeth's reign, ibid. 

— the meinbers who compoſed it, 
», vii, xvi, xxii, xxxiii 

ſubjects treated of by them, xiv 
—they are diſſolved by K. James I. 

— 

—propoſal to addreſs the king for 


their re- eſtabliſhment, XV1, xxi 
— their uſefulneſs ſtated, XX11 
—the Society revived, xxv 


—ſketch of the ſubjects propoſed to 
be illuſtrated by them, xxxviii, xxxix 
—they form themſelves into a regu- 
lar body, and hold ſtated meetings, 

xxxi 
—rules for their conduct, xxxiii 
names of the new or or modern 


members, XXX111 
— their feaſt, XX111 
— minutes, xxxvii 
— prints, xxxix 
— places of meet! xxxviii 
number of members limited, ibid. 


they obtain a charter of incorpo- 
ration, xxxix 
—ereCtion of a royal college of An- 
tiquaries projected and petitioned for 
| xvi 
—liſt of eminent Antiquaries, xxii 
Antonine pillar at Rome, its meaſure, 
&C, 117 
—called of Monte, Citorio, 121 


Anubis, his worthip introduced by Mer- 


cury, 116 
Appii Forum, whence ſo called, 197 
Aquarius, in Zodiaco idem ac Cecrops, 

ä 240 
Aquam et Terram porrigere quid, 209, 211 
Aguitain, a hiftory of it deſigned by F. 

Lambert and others, 76 

coins {truck by the kings of Eng- 

land there, | 78 


I N PD E X. 


Arabian numerals when introduced here, 


8 : | 140, 149 
Apyaioypaposy iii 
Architecture, its origin, 40 
— Saxon, wherein diſtinct 
from the Gothic, 141 

—— of Flint, not practiſed by 

the ancients, 148 


Ard, erd, et herd, antiquis Terra dicta, 
; 274 

Ariconium of Antoninus, 4 
Ark, Japhet worked in the building 
thereof, | 52 
Armach, its etymology, 2.39 
Arnold's chronicle cited, 303 
Arpend, a Celtico Arren, arare; et pen 


ſeu bahn, terminus, 271 
Articles, book of, 18, 22 
"Aglvvor, ſenators, 202 
Arundel, Thomas, earl of, xxiv 


Aſenet, Cultrix Minervæ, 253 
Aſbford ſteeple, in Kent, an antient date 
there, 151 
Aſbmole, Mr. his diary of the Antiquary 
Society, | XXiti 
Aſſizes for adminiſtration of juſtice 
throughout the realm appointed by 
K. Henry II. 45 
"Acv of Athens, its extent, 128 
Aſiley, John, eſq; maſter of the jewels to 
Q. Elizabeth, 9 
Athelſtan, a great benefactor to York 


church, 173 
Aibens, an Egyptian colony ſettled 
there, &c. 240 


—— marriages firſt inſtituted there, 


243 

an alphabet, older than the Cad- 
mean, given them by Cecrops, 247 
Att, Atten, Atte, et Atta, quid, 274, 


275, 270 
Altic Era, 244 
Aubrey. John, xxiii 
Audiey-End, 147 
AvaaZ, qui ſulcum notat, 266 


Aurelius 


IN D EX. 


Aurelius Verus, L. an inſcription to 
him, 109 
Aurelius, M. his pillar, commonly called 


the Antonine, 117, 120 
—a braſs equeſtrian ſtatue of him, 
122 

Aynſworth, Robert, xxxvii 
Axelodunum of the Notitia, 311 


B 8 


Bacchus, an antient altar to him at Wil- 
ton illuſtrated, 155 
Bag ford, John, xxvi 


his remarks on the antiquity 


of brick buildings in England, 148 
Bahn, Limes, 272 
Baker, Mr. Thomas, XXV 
Ballard, George, X#XVil 
Bannir, extra limites mittere, 272 


Bardney abbey, the burial-place of Gil- 
bert de Grant, and his family, 31 
Barrington, Hon. Daines, his obſerva- 
tions on the Welſh caſtles, 280 
Baſſet, Mr. ſuppoſed author of the peti- 
tion to K. James I. in favour of the 
Antiquaries, XX11 
Bath, the hiſtory of that order intended 
by the Antiquary Society, XXXIX 
Batteley, Dr. John, xxvi 
Baxter, William, four philological let- 
ters of his to Dr, Geeky, 206 
— ſtrictures on his Gloſſary, 68 
Bayon, I homas de, archbiſhop of Vork, 
divides the church lands into pre- 
bends, 175 


Beacons, their uſe and antiquity en- 


quired into, nh 
worn as creſts to the arms of 
ſeveral families, | 4 
Beale, Robert, vii 


Becket, William, xxxvi 
Beconagium, a tax for the maintenance 
of beacons, 4 


Bede, an account of his ſhrine, 24 


3917 


Bede, a miſtaken paſſage in his eccleſi- 
aſtical hiſtory. conſidered, 222 
Bedwin Great, conſidered by ſome as 
the Leucomagus of Ravennas, 9 
Beighton, Mr. his ſurvey of Warwick- 
ſhire appealed to, for determining the 
courſe of the Ikenild-ſtreet, 60 
Belatucader, altars inſcribed to him 1a 


Britain, 311 
—a Cognomen of Apollo, 313 
Bean, Nomen Orci, 211 


Beliſarius, reſtores the ſtatue of M. Au- 


relius to Rome, 124 
Bellini, maſter to Georgini and Titian, 
131 


Belknap family, their arms and creſt, 4, 5 
Benedict, biſhop of Northumberland, 
introduced glaſs windows and ſtone- 
buildings, 43 
Benefield, eſq; xvii 
Bernwood foreſt, uſed by Edward the 
Confeſſor for hunting, Ts 
infeſted by a wild boar, &c. 
ibid. 

Bible, various editions of it, 213 2 
Bickenhill, corruption from Beacon: hill, 


6 
Billing fley, Sir Henry, | XX 
Blackrode, a Roman ſtation, 63, 64 


Black Prince, his letter: relating to the 
battle of Poitiers, 213 
Blackwell, T. Greek profeſſor, Aber 
deen, his explanation of a Greek in- 
ſcription, | 335 
Boats, or floating veſſels, their origin, 52 
Book of Articles, anno 15 56, 18 
Books, hiſtorical, propoſed for the il- 
luſtration of national antiquities, 29 


Borflal manor, 176, 177 
Boteville, Francis, xili, xvii 
Bourchier, archdeacon, XXV111 - 


Bourdeaux in France, Roman and Eng- 
liſh antiquities there, 75, &c... 
Bowchier, Henry, vili 
Bowman, Walter, eſq; gives a 1. 
of 


| 
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of the 3 over the firſt formed 
army of the Iriſh rebels in 1641, 96 
Bowman, Mr. his remarks thereon, 100 
-— his explanation of an inſcrip- 
tion to L. Aurelius Verus, 109 
his explanation of an intaglio 
of Antinous, 113 
Bowyer, William, keeper of the Tower 
records, viii 
William, printer, gives ſome 
Saxon types, puncheons and matrices, 


to Oxford univerſity, xxvili 
Beyde, Captain, ſlain in rhe Iriſh rebel- 
lion, 98 
Brachen, rumpere, 267 
Bradbury camp, | 
Braich y Dinas caſtle, 293 
Brecknack, Roman and other antiquities 
there, 294 
Brerewood, Mr. firſt profeſſor of aſtro- 
nomy at Greſham college, "= "mm 


Brick buildings, an enquiry into their 
antiquity here, poſterior to the time 


of the Romans, 1 
Britain, by whom firſt peopled, 49 
Britannia prima et ſecunda, 220 
Britiſh language divided into fix dialects, 
, 2 
Brook, Dr. rn, 
-— — Mr. York herald, X1X 
Becles, et Gocros, their different ſignifi- 
cations, 206 
Broughton, Richard, Vili 
Brudenel, Sir Thomas, xviii 
Buck, Sir George, xix 
Buildings of ſtone in England before 
the Conqueſt, | 4 
Bullacum Silurum of Ptolemy, 302, 38 | 
Burghley, lord William, XX 
Burials, ancient form thereof among 
great perſons in England, 340 
| of K. Edward IV. 348 
of Mary Q. of Scots, 355 
—@——— in leather, . I 
Roman cuſtom of buryin 5 


the ſides of the highways, 61 
Sepulture took place of burn- 
ing in the time of the Antonines, + 


Burton Daſſet church, painting of a 


coat of arms there with a beacon for 


the creſt, I 
Bury, in Lancaſhire, a Roman ſtation, 
6 
Butes, ſacerdos Minervæ et Neptun? 
A 247 248 
Byſſus of the Egyptians uſed to clothe 
their prieſts, 257 
C 


Caducifer, a Cognomen of Mercury, 276 
Caer, its meaning in the Erſe language, 
17, 319 

Caerleon in Monmouthſhire, the = 
quarters of the Auguſtan legion, 294. 


Caerphilly caſtle, 290 
Caeſarienſis Maxima, 219 
* Flavia, 220 
Cairne, its meaning in the Scotch lan- 
guage, | 319 
Cairneduin, Cairnedraidland, Cairnedruid- 
land, Cairnetradband, 319, 320 
Calais, how the Iſthmus between there 
and Dover is occaſioned, 8 
Calcaria, Tadcaſter, 63, 218 
Camden, William, viii, xviii 
Camelon, an ancient city, „ 
the Guidi of Bede, 23 


3 
Cambodunum, Campodonum, Camulodunum, 
62, 63, 218, 222, 226 
Canterbury, the Durovernum of Antoni- 
a. 187 
—St, Alban's and St. Martin's 
churches there built partly with Ro- 
man brick, 143 
— Chriſt Church formerly dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity, 344 
—the Necrologium belonging toCan- 
terbury church, 180 


Cantilupe, 


2 
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Caylus, Mr. 


Cantilupe, Thomas, biſhop of Hereford, 
the laſt Engliſhman canonized, 25 

— offerings made at his tomb be- 
fore his canonization, — 
Capocii, (I. I.) an artiſt in the 13th cen- 


tury, 
Caracci, the calebrated painter, Ds 
of his, 132, 133 
Cardo, et Decumana, their ſignification, 


270, 213 


Carew, Richard, viit, xiv 
--—=- Lord, XV111 
Carmarthen, a palace of the princes of 
South W ales, 281 
Carthage, its ſymbol, an horſe, 252 
Caſaubon, Dr. Meric, XXIV 
Caſter, the Durobrivae of — 
; I 
Caſtles in Wales, obſervations thereon, 
280 

————-- fach as are deemed the works of 
Edward I, 284. 


— ſuch as are deemed Roman, 292 
Ca/tle-Hill, Yorkſhire, ſuppoſed to be 
the Cambodunum of Antonine, 218 
Caſtleſhaw, deemed a Roman ſtation, 216 
— but erroneouſly, 222 

Cat, Bel lum, diſſenſio, unde Cateia, &c. 


276 
Cavallini, Pietro Romano, the artiſt rd bf 


built St. Edward's ſhrine, Weſtmin- 
ſer, 357 38 
Cauſennis, * Caſterton, 62 
e Comte de, his affinity 

between the Egyptian monuments and 
thoſe of ancient Greece commended, 


240, 241 


Ceadtuella & Penda, kill K. Edwin, and 


deſtroy Northumberland, 226, 227 
Cecrops, the leader of an Egyptian co- 
lony to Athens, &c. . 242, &c. 


—— his arrival at Athens, the com- 


mencement of the Attic Era, 244 


Athenians, 


inſtitutes marriages amongſt the 
Sg:  » 


Cellini, Benevento, revived the art of 
caſting large figures in braſs, 124 
Celts, from whencederiyed, 55, 278, 279 


Cenomanni unde, ibid, 
Cenſing churches, 19 
Ceres, unde dicta 'Eroypwice, 266 
Chapel, monumental ſtones ſo called in 

Scotland, 317 
Chaucer, a quotation from him concern- 

ing the Rood, 17 
and ſhrine of St. Hugh, 28 


Cher, et Cheran, unde Latini gyrare, 272 
Xepaides, limits, and boundaries, 272 
Chipping-ongar caſtle, built by Ric. de 

Lucie, 45 
Choit, fornicatores, adulteri, 255 
Chriſtiern, K. of Denmark, viſits Eng- 


Chichely, John, xxviii, xxxvi 


land, 8 


admires the Confeſſer's 3 
39 


Chute. Forefl, Chute Park, and Chute 
Cauſeway, the courſe of the Ikenild- 


ſtreet through them, 60 
Cimabue, ſcholars of his, 34, 36 
his works in biſhop Marchetti's 
collection, 134 
Clarke, Bartholomew, xxi 

Cliffe, or Clift, viii 

Clifton camp, 63 


Clachard in the ſanctuary at Weſtmin- 


minſter, 41 


Cich, its ſig nification in the Britiſh lan- 


guage, 66 


Coccium, its true ſituation aſcertained, 
63, 65, &c. 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be Rib- 


chefter, the P:yodsucy of Ptolemy, 66 


Cockly chapel, Lancaſhire, ſuppoſed to 


be the ancient Coccium, . 68 


1 the heathen high prieſt baptized 
>y Paulinus, at Godmondham, 44 
Coin, with vRBS ROMA, P. s. I. s. e 


plained 5. | 7 &: 


Coins, 
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Coins, Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, Daniſh, 
and Engliſh, relating to Great Britain 
and its dominions, propoſed to have 


been engraved, xXxXViii 
— ſtruck by the kings of England in 
Aquitain, 78 
Coke, Sir Edward, XX 
Collinſon, Peter, his account of the 
Round Towers in Ireland, 307 


Columba, the firſt Chriſtian miſſionary 


received by the Picts, == 
Comes & Conſul equivalent terms, 174. 
Communion-table ſet up A. D. 15 50, in 


the room of altars, 20 
Compton, lord William, viii 
Conciliabnla Romana, 179 
Conſtantine, St. cell at Wetheral, Cum- 

berland, 84 


Conſul, an equivalent term to Comes, 174 
Coronation of K. Richard III. delive- 
ries from the Wardrobe on that oc- 


caſion, with remarks, 363 
Corregio, a work of his, 132 
Coſens, Dr. xxi 
Cotton, Robert, ix 

Antiquary diſcourſes, &c. in his 

library, xiv 
8 one of J. Jones's firſt 

buildings in brick, 148 
Cowel, Dr. xxi 
Creyke, Rev. Mr. xxxviii 
Cunetio of Antoninus, 59 
Cuſtos Feretri at Weſtminſter, 24 
Cuthbert, St. book of benefactors to his 

church, 180 

his ſhrine at Durham, 24 

D 
Danum, Doncaſter, 226, 227 
D' Anville, Monſr. charged with diſin- 

genuity, 1229 
Daſſet, or Dercet, manor, by whom for- 

merly poſſeſſed, i 


Davies, Sir John, ix, xviii 


Davis, Dr. 2 xxv 
Dead, the Roman cuſtom of burning 
them ceaſed with the Antonines, and 
Sepulture took place, 75 
buried by the Romans by the ſides 
of the highways, 61 

—— manner of burying great perſons 
in ancient times in England, - 348 
—funeral of K. Edward IV. 350 
of Mary queen of Scots, 357 
Decumana & Cardo, their ſignification, 
272, 273 
Deed of Odo in Latin and Saxon, with 
obſervations thereon, 337 
Deira, the patrimony of Ulphus, 168 
Deincourt family, poſſeſſed of a large 


eſtate in Lincolnſhire, &c. FIN 
Dethicke, Sir William, ix, xxi 
—— Sir Gilbert, xvii 
Deva, Cheſter, 63, 219 
Devizes the church there older than the 
Conqueſt, 44 
D' Ewes, Sir Symonds, xxiv 
Dinewaur, a palace of the princes of 8. 
Wales, 281 
Aipvis, a name given to Cecrops, 243, 
2 
Directors of the Antiquary em. 
XXX1i1 
Dodderidge, Judge, ix, xviii 
Dodſiworth, Roger, xxii 
Donafelda, the Campodunum of Bede, 
22 
ſuppoſed, by Gale, to be Tan- 
field, ibid. 
Donn, Sir Daniel, xxi 


Dorcheſter, the Epiſcopal ſee removed 
from thence to Lincoln, anno 1088, 


by Remigius, 31 
Dorſet, Thomas, earl of, xx 
Dover, how the Iſthmus between there 

and Calais is occaſioned, 83 
Dowry caſtle, „ 


Doyley, Dr. ix 


IN D E X. 


Druidis Inſigne of Pliny, 217 
—a Roman knight put to death for 


wearing one at a law-ſuit, ibid. 
Druidical temples in Scotland, 319 
Dugdale, Sir William, xxiii 


Dunwich, compoſition for wages be- 
tween the bailiffs and their repreſen- 
tative 1n parliament, 205 

Durham, regiſter of benefactors to the 


church, 180 
Darelitum, Leyton, 74 
Durovernum of Antoninus, 187 


 Duſlifutes, pedlars ſo — in Scotland, 
203 


E 


Eadwi, king, his grant to York cathe- 
dral, 171 
Ealderman, a Saxon title, equivalent to 
the Earle or Eorle of the Danes, 174 
Eboracum, York, 63, 64 
Edward the Confeſſor, his monument, 
2 

— the firſt who cured the N 


162 


hĩs donations to Nigel, 176 
Eduard l. built moſt of the Welſh caſtles, 
284 
brought plans from the Cruſade, 
223 
Edward V. preſumptive evidences of his 


murder, 364, &c. 
Edgar, their reſpective 
Edmund Ironſide, grants to the 
Edwyn, K. of the [ church of York, 

Northumbrians, 170, 171 


converted to Chriſtianity by 
Paulinus, 170 
founded the ſee and church of 
Vork, ibid. 
is ſlain by Penda and Ceadwalla 
at Hethfield, 226 
Egyptian colony eſtabliſhed at Athens, 


240, &c. 


Vol. I, 


E 


395 
Eliſha, ſon of Javan, from whom Elis 


in Greece was named, 50 
Elizabeth, queen, her New Year's Gifts, 

anno 1 584 55 5-9 
vindicated from being privy to 
the execution of Mary Q: of Scots, 357 


"Exxevodixa:, officers who adminiſtered _ 
juſtice at the Olympic markets or 


fairs, 196 
El/lob, William, xxvi 
Elizabeth, xxvii 


Ely cathedral, built by St. Wilfrid, 43 
Enochi Vaticinium, 208 
Equeſtrian figure at the Lateran, Rome, 
125 

Erdefwicke, Sampſon, IX, XVIL 
Ereftheus, Erefthonius, Erichthonius, & 
Erichto, &c. kings of that name at 
Athens, 247, &c. 
hence the name, &c, 248 
EHE Acpoc, Mercurialis Acervus, 275 
Ermyn ſtreet, the courſe thereof from 
London, 61 
'Eooedagion, qui, 336, 337 
Eſſex, antiquities there, 73 
thelred, a benefactor to the church of 
York, 173 
Eton college built of brick, temp. Hen. 
VI. 147 


F 


Fairs, called by the Romans Nundinæ, 
1 
conſidered as Fora judicialia, i 
where laws were proclaimed, 195 
Fairfax, Thomas lord, the general, pre- 
ſerves and reſtores Ulphus' s horn to 
the church of Vork, 181 
Fanſhaw, Sir Henry, xvii 
Fauſlina, St. her beautiful ſhrine at 
Rome, 


Fell, biſhop, 2 
Feretra, po table ſhrines, 23 


—Cuſtos Feretri at Weſtminſter, 24 
eg Ferrari, 
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Ferrars, Henry, xix, xxii 41 
Fitzalan, earl of Arundel, XX G 
Flavia Cæſarienſis, how bounded, 220, 
221 Gaer, near Brecknock, a Roman ſtation, 


Fleetwood, William, ſerjeant at law, and 
recorder of London, author of a Ms. 
concerning the dutchy of Lancaſter, 

v 
his account of the firſt pre- 
ſidents of the Antiquary Society, ibid. 

his birth and education, &c. x 


Foires, whence ſo called, 197 
Foltes, Martin, eſq; elected preſident of 
the Antiquary dociety, xx xiv 


his intentions 0! giving a com- 
pleat account of the Engliſh gold and 
ſilver coinage, xxxviii 
on his death the Society pur- 
chaſe his plates and copy right of the 
work, | xxxix 
his remarks on the Trajan and 


Antonine pillars, - 117 


on the braſs Equeſtrian ſtatue at 
the capitol at Rome, 122 
Font, wherein the heathen high prieſt 


Coif was baptized at Godmundham, - 


4+ 
Forum & Fora, why ſo called, 194, 197 


Frederick, Sir Charles, on the course of 


the Ermin: ſtreet, and ſome antiquities 


in Northamptonſhire, 61 


Fuller, biſhop, a great reſtorer of the 


antiquities of Lincoln cathedral, 27 
placed a table-tomb where the 
ſhrine of St. Hugh ſtood, ibid. 
Funerals of great perſons in England, 
how ordered in ancient times, 348 


————— of king Edward IV. 350 


——— of Mary Q. of Scots, 357 
Furrow, in Engliſh, whence derived, 

267 
Pure, vel Furche, foſſa, et grumus, 267 


295 
Gale, Roger and S xxviii, xxxiſi 


—— Samuel, places Coccium at Rib- 


cheſter, e 
168 

on Cæſar's paſſage over the 
Thames, 184 
Galli, a Dite prog nati, 273 


Garden, Dr. his letter on the circular 
ſtone monuments in Scotland, 314 


Geſſoriacum, 184, &c. 
Gigantes, ſaid to be ex divina et humana 
origine, 207 


Giotto, ſcholar to Cimabue, ſuppoſed to 
have introduced the Moſaic work on 
. monuments, 34 


reaſons againſt this opinion, 35 
Glover, Somerſet herald, XX1 
Goch, its fignification in the Britiſh lan- 

guage, 66 


Godfrey, (on of Richard de Lucie, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, buried at Leſnes ab- 
bey, 48 


\ Godmundham church built by Paulinus, 


44. 

— the heathen high prieſt Coifi bap- 
tized in the Font there, ibid. 
Geodſtone, its ancient name, and quarries, 

14 

Gomertans, their firſt ſettlement in Eu- 
rope, 54 
Grant, Gilbert de, earl of Lincoln, re- 
founder of Bardney abbey, buried 
there, 31 
Granze, vox Germ. terminum denotans, 
&c. | 270, 271 
Grecian ſtatuaries made all their figures 
naked, 138 
Greek alphabet, ancient, included in the 
inſcription 
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inſcription on the altar to Bacchus, 


| I 
—ſuppoſed to be anno ante Chi? 
tum, 578, . ibid, 
—letters brought from the Eaſt, 159 

Greenwich, the order of the Maundy 


there, anno 1572, 7 
Grevile, Sir Foulke, xix 
Grilandia, maſter of Michael Angelo, 

131 
Tevpc, Monticuli Terræ, 267 
Grymbald, founder of St. Peter's church, 
Oxon, ISI 
H 


Habingdon's MS, ſurvey of Worceſter 
cited to prove, that K. John built the 
ſtately gate-houſe of his court at 
W orceſter, * 

Hakewill, William, 

Hamo or Hamma, ſheriff of Kent, A. D. 
1075, 343 

Hardyng, Joh n, particulars relating to 
him, and his ſervices 1n recovering 
the records. from Scotland, 87 

Hare, Henry, earl of Coleraine, XXXV 


Heniochus, the ſame with Erichthonius, 


248, &c. 

Henry III. rebuilt Weſtminſter Abbey, 
36 

Henry VII. introduced the uſe of Nate 
buildin | 148 
Hercules . of Lucian inuſtrated, 
262 


Herdum, a Germanis Terra dicta, 274 
Hermathenæ, originally from Egypt, 114 
Herma et Hermula, 4 et Acervus 


lapidum, 275 
Hermelin, et Hermines, Mures Pontici, 
ſive Muſtelæ, ibid. 
Hermeraclæ qui, | 277 
Hermes, the ſame with Jupiter Termi- 
nalis, 115 
Cognomen Mercurii, 274 
Hermiones, et Hermunduri unde dicti, 
279 


Herongate, i in Efex, a brick houſe, 147 


Hethfield, or Hatfield, K. Edwin killed 


there, 226 
Hexham cathedral, 43 
Hickes, Dr. 2 —_— 


Highlanders, * a black haired 
people, excepting thoſe in the iflands 


Hare, John, Richmond herald, xxvii, of Scotland, | 236 
xxxVi Haobelers, men ſtationed to give notice 
Hartwell, Abraham, x of the enemy's approach, 4 
Harwood, John, xxxvii Holland, Joſeph, X 
Hatton library, draughts of the monu- Mr. T. xvii 
ments in Lincoln cathedral, before Holmes, George, RXV 
the civil wars, preſerved there, 29 Randal, XXiil 
Haviland, Dr. his diſſertation on the Honiton, 89 
firſt peopling of Britain, 49 Horns, an ancient inſtrument of tenure, 
Hayward, John, xix 176 
Hearne, Mr. prints a collection of cu- that of Ulphus given to the 
rious antiquary diſcourſes, xiv church of Vork, one, 16 
Helbec Scar, furniſhed ſtones for the ſo thoſe of Puley and Borſtal, 
Roman wall, 229 177 
Hengeman, a page or equerry, 372 Hotſe, a ſymbol of Carthage, 252 
 Hencage, Michael, x, xvii Horſeley, Mr. miſtakes the true ſituation 
treaſurer to the chamber of of Coccium, 67 
Q. Elizabeth, 8 Hour- glaſs bor the pulpit, | 22 
5 Eee 2 Howard, 
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Howard, lord William, xviii 
Hugh, St. the crucified child, ſome ac- 
count of him, and his ſhrine at Lin- 
coln, 26 
Hull, the walls and houſes built of 
brick, temp. Richard II. and after- 


' wards of ſtone, 144, 145 

Hurſt Monceau, in Suſſex, an ancient 
brick building, 147 
licence given to embattle and for- 
tiſy it, ibid. 

1 

Jachior, Robin, a famous Welſh anti- 
quary, " XXV 

James, Sir Henry, xix 

— — Richard, | 

— — Thomas, WIT 


Faphet, ſuppoſed to have worked at 


building the ark, 52 
ſettled in leſſer Aſia, 50 
the iſles of the ſea divided among 


his ſons, ibid. 
Javan, the firſt ſettler in Greece, 49, 53 
Icening, or Iteneld ſtreet, its courſe, 56, 
| 60, 74, 301 

ews, traffick with oil in Egypt, 255 
ewel, an ancient Anglo-Saxon one, 


various opinions about it, I61 
Jobn, St. of Dalderby, his ſhrine of 
gold, 29 


Jones Inigo, the piazza in Covent-Gar- 


den, his firſt brick building, 148 
Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, cited to 
prove the ancient uſage of tenures by 


horns, 177 
Inſcriptions to Belatucader, 311 
— at Wetherhall, Cumberland, 

e | 86 
— on Shawk Quarries, in 

Cumberland, 228 

— ancient Greek ones, 155, 


335 


- — Roman in Wales, 306 


Inſcriptions on Catuc, 307 
John, K. a great benefaQtor to the 
church of Worceſter, 141 
Johnſon, Maurice, xxix, xxxvii 
— his account of the regiſters of - 
the biſhops of Lincoln, 30 
of an extraordinary interment 
at Lincoln, 31 
"ItTW;, præ nomen Neptuni, 250 
Ireland, never ſubjected to the Romans, 
101 

A account of the victory over the firſt 
formed army of the rebels there in 


1641, 6, 112 
account of the Round Towers 
there, 307 
Ifraelites depart from Egypt, when Ce- 
Crops by * at Athens, 245 
Ifis of the Egyptians, the ſame as Mi- 
nerva of the Greeks, 258, &c. 
I/thmus between Calais and Dover, how 
occaſioned, 83 


Iſurium Brigantium, Aldborough, 64 
Julius Cæſar, his firſt landing place in 


Britain, 82 
—— his paſſage over the Thames, 
184 
32 . Franciſcus, xxiv 
us Latium, conferred on ten cities in 
this iſland, 72 
K 
Kannuyeapoc, An Hi 
Kennet, biſhop, xxiv 
Kinderton, in Cheſhire, the Condate of 
the Romans, 62 
Kingſbury church, Middleſex, built partly 
of Roman brick, | I43 
King's-E vil, the ceremony of touching 
5 161 
The King and Queen ſtolen, 31 5 


Kirkton, properly, Drayton Soke, 45 
Knight, Dr. Samuel, | xxxvii 
Knowle, in Warwickſhire, arms of the 

Belknap 
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Belknap family in the church there, 


5 

Rnute, the Daniſh king, his grants to 
York cathedral, 171 
—— aQs of charity done by him, 172 


Kovirodes, or Pied-poudreux, a court of 


ruſtics, 201 

Kp vos 5 gale a, 271. 
L . 

Lailand, Charles, xiv 

Lake, Thomas, xi 

Lam barde, William, xi, xvi 


his account of the Maundy at 
Greenwich, 
Lancaſter, a MS. hiſtory of the county 


by Serjeant Fleetwood, v 
Llandrind:d, wells, Radnorſhire, a camp 
or ſtation near there, 304 

 Lanfranco, painter, - 133 

Lawes,-in Ireland, the ſame as * 
31 

Law Stones, in Scot'and, ibid. 

Leachel Beandich, or the bleſſed chapel, 

in Bamffſhire, ' gr) 

Leage Crag, ſupplied ſtones for the Ro- 

man wall, 229 
Legh, Dr. ſuppoſes Ribcheſter to be the 

ancient Coccium, 66 
Leicęſter walls of Roman ſt ructure, de- 

ſtroyed by Ric de Lucie, 45 
Leigb, Sir Francis, | X1 

Sir James, xviii 


Leigbton, William de, impowered to 
ſeize to the king's uſe the houſes of 
the Jews hanged at Lincoln, for cru- 


_ cifying St. Hugh, 28 
Lemons, erroneouſly ſaid to grow wild 
on Penmaninawr, 293 
Le Neve, Peter, xxvi, xxxin 
Leſnes abbey, an account thereof, 44 
— monuments there, 47 
Lethieullier, Smart, eſq; his account of 
the ſhrine of St. Hugh, 26 


Lethieullier, Smart, eſq; on the Icening 


and other Roman roads. 56 
— — on the antiquities in Eſſex, 
1 73 

— on Roman and Engliſh an- 
tiquities at Bourdeaux, 75 
Leucomagus of Ravennas, 59 


Lewis, Rev. John, on the antiquity of 

Richborough and Sandwich ports, 79 
Ley, James, lord C. ]. xi 
Leyton, the Durolitum of Antoninus, 


74 


Lichſield, whence ſo called, 57 
Lincoln cathedral built by Remigius, 31 


—draughts of the ſeveral monuments. 


there, before the civil wars, in the 
Hatton library, 


| 29. 
—ſhrine of St. Hugh the crucified 


child there, 26, 29. 
 —regiſters of the biſhops there, 30 
—extraordinary interinent there, 31 


—the epiſcopal ſee removed thither. 


from Dorcheſter, by Remigius, A. D. 

1088, ibid. 
Alxapés, Terminus, 269 
Liſburn, or Liſnegarvy, in Ireland, ac- 

count of the Iriſh rebellion in 1641, 

from regiſter: there, | 3 
Lifle, William, 5 xxiv 
Liturgy, ſaid, or ſung in Latin, temp. 

Henry VIII. 23 
——— ſeveral editions thereof in Eng- 

liſh, LE ibid. 
Livre de vie, what, 181 
Abies, Nomen Mercurii, 278 
Londinum, | 


Lotta, Mercury's daughter, to whole 
memory Paleſtræ were inſtituted, 114 


Loveday, Mr. on ſhrines, 2 
Lows in Staffordſhire, the ſame as bar- 
rows, * 318 


Lucie, Richard de, account of his high 
offices and military exploits, &c. 44, 
&. 

Lluyd, Humphry, XX 
Lluyd, 


= 
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Lluyd, Edward, xxv 
Ludbill, in Anglo- "ous, Water-hill, 
224 
Luguballia, New Carliſle, 2.30 
Lumley, lord, "OY XX 
Lu giſball, the courſe of the Icening- 
ſtreet, through it, 56, 57 
Lyttelton, biſhop, made preſident of the 
Antiquary Society, xxxiv 
his account of Q. Elizabeth's 

New Year's Gift, 


on the antiquity of brick build- 
ings in England, poſterior to the time 
of the Romans, 140 
communicates the Black Prince's 
letter after the battle of Poitiers, 213 
on the inſcription on Shawk 


Quarries, 228 
on the altar inſcribed to Bela- 
tucader, 310 
M 

Mackenzie, Sir George, xxv 
Maddox, Mr. xxvi 
Maen-y- Morinnion, a monumental ſtone 
in 8. Wales, 290 
Mal, Merk-mal, Denk-mal, et Mund- 
mal, their ſignification, 270 
Man, men, et min, vir præœſtans, 274 
Manchefter, the courſe of the Roman 
roads from thence, 62 


Mancunium, Mancheſter, 63, 65, 218, 
| W 


Manns, filius Thuifionis, vel Mercurii, 


273, 378 

Mantegna, Andrea, maſter to Correg- 
gio, 131 
Mantwoood, Sir Peter, xxl 
Maraga, et Maracha, their ſignification, 
| „„ 
Marche hill, 221 
Marchetti, Monfi Ig. his fine collection 
of drawings, 130 


Marcomanni, viri limitanei, &c. 2 71,25 79 


Mark, Marche, &c. a mark or limit of 
land, &c, 268, &c. 
Marlborough, the Cunetio of Antoninus, 


$9 
Marriage firſt introduced by Cecrops 


among the Athenians, 243 
Marſden, or Marchden, 221 
Mar hall, Thomas, | XXIV 


Maſonry work performed by the Britons, 
prior to the time of the Romans, 


39, &c. 

Martin's, St. church, near Canterbury, 
143 

Mathravel, a palace of the princes of 
Powifland, 281 


Mary Q. of Scots, the order of her fu- 
neral, 357 
—Q, Elizabath, and Secretary Cecyl, 
viridicated from being privy to her 
execution, ibid. 

Maundy, the order thereof at Green- 
wich, anno 1572, 7 

Maxima Ceſarienſis, how bounded, 221 

Melton, William de, archbiſhop of 
York, benefactor to that church, 180 

Memories, obſequies for the dead, 20 

Mercery, and other goods, their prices, 
temp. Richard III. 368 

Mercher, autorem ſulci et limitis, 266 

derivatives from thence, ibid. 

Mercians, Marſhmen, whence the 


name, 45 
Merkata, its ſignification, 269 
Mercury, his attributes, 114 
—— the: God of the Celts and Ger- 

mans, &c, 262, &c. 
Mickleton, James, xXxix, xxxvi 


Mighty Stones, 315 
Milbourn, Mr. on the Wetherall cells, 


84 
Milles, Dr. his ſpeech on being elected 
— xli 


his obſervations on the ward- 
robe account for K. Richard III. co- 
ronation, 303 


- Minerua, 


| LN: 0; EX; 401 
Minerva, the Grecian and Egyptian, Nichelſon, biſhop, | xxiv 
the ſame deity, ' 241, 258 Nigel family, their hiſtory, 176 

— arts invented by her, 251, With, river in Scotland, the names on 

257, 259 one fide thereof Saxon, and on the 

Mirmillones, 336 other Celtic, 238 
Miſraim, takes poſſeſſion of Egypt, 52 Nix, an Egyptian queen, 257 
Miſſe pro DefunRis, 19 Neel, Laurence, x1 
Moderators of the Antiquary Society, MNorthallerton church, 44 
An | xiv Northampton, carl of, xvii 

Moni h's Mind, 18 Northumbrians converted to Chriſtianity 
Month's monument, 20 by Paulinus, 170 
Monumental circular ſtones in Scot- Nundinæ, fairs, 193 

land, 314 
Mogyn, vel Môpyio, idem quod Morgen, 

a March, 271 O 
Morgen, determinatum ſpatium Agri, 

ibid. Obits, meaning of that word, 18 


Morice bells purchaſed by pariſhes, 20 
Morlas caſtle, Glamorganſhire, 301 
fine apartments there, 302 
Moples, quid, 206, 207 
Meuntford family, their creſt, 4 
Muſic, Mr.. Handel's opinion of the pe- 

culiar taſte of the ſeveral nations of 


Europe, 20 
N 

Navigation, its era, 53 

Nauti Deus, Ens ſummum, 254 

Necrologion of Canterbury, 180 

Neitha of Sais, the ſame as Minerva of 

the Grecks, 253, 256 


Neot, St. divinity profeſſor at Oxford, 


8 154 
Neptune, the ſame as Erichthonius, 249 


invented the breaking of horſes 
and navigation. 250 
produced the firſt horſe, ibid. 
his diſpute with Minerva il- 
luſtrated, | : : 25 I, 259 
—— not worſhiped in Egypt, 260 


Nee, a coloſſal figure of him by Zeno- 
dorus, | 124 
Nicholas, William, xXxVIi 


Odo, biſhop of Baicux, and carl of Kent, 
obſervations on a decd of his, 337 
Occa, Og, Ege, the meaning thereof, 


267, 268 
Ogmius of Lucian illuſtrated, 202 
Oldefwor th, Michael, | xi 


Oldys, Mr. his conjectures on the author 
of the petition for reviving the So- 

ciety of Antiquaries, xxii 
Olenacum, Old Carliſle, 230 
OXryaunct, parvi Agelli poſſeſſor, 266 
Olive tree conſecrated by the Egyptians 

to Mercury, and not to Minerva, 254 


—controverted, 255 

Ohmpic games and fairs held together, 
. 196 

Owannat, qui eodem utitur limite cum 

alio, | 266 
'OZtiva, quid, 208 
Oſwald, king of Northumberland, his 

grants to York church, &c, 170 
Ofward, ſheriff of Kent, 343 
Overburreio, bremetonace, 65 


Ovid, the ſtory of the Fox and Fire- 


brand in his Faſti, repreſented on an 
old brick, | | 139 
Owen, Sir Roger, xx 


Oxford, 


— j — 
— ——— 
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Oxford, claims a greater antiquity than 


Cambridge, 152 
P 


Painting, the ſtate thereof in divers pe- 
riods; with the names of the moſt 


eminent artiſts, WT + 

- ſome very ancient pieces in 
Weſtminſter abbey, 306 
The Pale, in Ireland, confined to Lein- 
ſter, 102 
Pale/tre, inſtituted in memory of Lotta, 
114 

TIzpxppov, Cognomen Mercurii, 274 
Paris, Matthew, XX1V 
an author of veracity, 27, 28 


Parker, Matthew, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, firſt preſident of the Anti- 


quary Society, temp. Eliz. v 
Parliament, compoſition for wages with 
the member for Dunwich, 205 


Parſon and Clerk, ſtones ſo called, 315 


Paſſeri, 135 


Paſſiliere, Simon, impowered to ſeize, 
to the king's uſe, the houſes of the 


Jews ang at Lincoln, for cruci- 


fying St. Hugh, 28 
Patten, William, xii 


Patrick, Maſter of Grey, his letter con- 
cerning the authors of Mary Q. of 
Scots death, 357 

Paulinus, the Northumbrian apoſtle, 

43, 170 

——-- baptized in the river Swale, 

225 
Pavey, Mr. 


Mercians, 


4.3 
| Pegaſus, what is meant by that word, 


281 
Pegge, Rev. Samuel, his obſervations on 
an ancieat altar to Bacchus, at Wil- 


ton, 5 


Pegge, Rev. Samuel, on an ancient An- 


glo-Saxon jewel, 161 
on the introduction of the vine 
in Britain, 321 
on a Latin and Saxon deed of 
| Odo biſhop of Baieux, 337 
 TItAaivor, Athenian cakes offered in ſa- 
crifice, 1 24 
Peltry, the prices of ſeveral kinds thereof, 
temp. Richard III. 368 
Pembroke, earls of, * 


Penda & Ceadwalla, ſlay K. Edwin at 
Hethfield, 226 
they deſtroy Northumberland, 227 
— Penda defeated and ſlain at Win- 


xxix, xxxvi 


Peada, the firſt Chriſtian king of the 


moor, ibid. 

Pengwern, formerly a palace of the 

princes of Powiſland, 281 

— the ſignification of that word, 
28 

the ſame place as date 

151d. 


Penmanmatur, the ſorbus ſilveſtris grow- 
ing there, miſtaken for the wild 
lemon, 293 

Pen-y-Crug, a Britiſh camp near Breck- 
nock, | 299 

= the meaning of that word, 

ibid, 

Percival, T homas, on the courſe of the 
Roman roads from Mancheſter, 62 

Pietro Perugins, Raphael's maſter, 131, 


; 134 

Peter's, St. church, Oxon, its hiſtory, 
ICI 
Peterborough cathedral built by Peada, 
3 43 

Petes, an Egyptian coloniſt, 252 
Pettingal, Dr. his diſſertation on the 
courts of Pyepowder, 191 
Pevenſey caſtle, 143 


Pezron, ſtricture on his account of 
Gomer, and his family's migrations 


into Europe, 49 
Phari, light-houſes, 3, 4 
Philips, 


D 
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| Philips, Sir Edward, TIO » + 
Pia, from whence derived, and their 

ſettlement in Scotland, &c. 231, &c. 
Piers Flowman, a citation from him 


concerning Robinhood, &c. 21 
Pitch-boxes, veſſels ſo called, contain- 
ing fewel for beacons, * 
Plot, Dr. xxiv 
Pole, Michael de la, a merchant of Hull, 

made Count of Suffolk,  - 144 
— builds a palace there of brick, 

ibid, 


Poitiers, a letter from the Black Prince 
concerning the victory obtained there, 
213 
Porca, foſſa, 267 
Portown, or Porton, croſſed by the Iken- 
eld-ſtreet, T 5 
Portus Iccius, the port from whence J. 
Ceæſar ſailed to invade Britain, 184 


Portus Morinorum Britannicus, 185 
Portus Sittuntiorum, Bargerode, 64 
Powell, Dr. | XXV 
Prayer book againſt the invaſion of the 
Turks, - 21 
Preſidents of the Society of Antiquaries, 
| xxxiv 

Prideaux, Dr. xxiv 


Probus, the emperor, permits the culti- 
vation of the vine in Britain, 324 
Pſalms, the Geneva, or metrical pfal- 
mody introduced, temp. Eliz. 22 
Puſey, fam. lands granted them in 
erkſhire, by tenure ofa horn, 176 
Pye-powder courts, a diſſertation thereon, 


191 
Q 


Queen's college, Cambridge, an ancient 


brick building, 147 


Queries publiſhed by the Antiquary 
Society, relating to the topographical 
hiſtory of Great Britain, &c. xxix 


Quintain, a Roman ſport, practiſed only 


where the Roman roads run, 304 
| - ſtill practiſed at weddings in 
Brecknockſhire, and a few other 


places, 305, 306 
| R 
Rad, Rota, et Aratram, 272 
Raphael, 7s 134 
Rapin, calls in queſtion the hiſtory of St. 
Hugh, the crucified child, 27 
refuted, 27, 28 


Rebellion of 1641 in Ireland, account 


of the victory over the firſt formed 


army of the rebels there, 96 
—remarks thereon, 112 
Redab, arare, 272 


Remigius, biſhop of Lincoln, removes 
the ſee from Dorcheſter thither, 31 


Refla, Pere, a fine collection of draw- 
ings made by him, afterwards biſhop 


Marchetti's, 8 130 
Ribebeſter, miſtaken for the Coccium of 
the Romans, 63, 64, 66 
Richard the Monk, his vith. and viith. 
Iter. | 63, 04 
Richard de Lucie, chancellor and 
chief juſtice to Henry II.; founder of 
Leſnes abbey ; ſaved the realm from 
ruin; ee $f the appointment of 


aſſizes through the realm; became a 


benedictine; his death and burial, 44, 
: 8 
Richard de Ware, ahbot of Weſtmin- 
ſter, and chancellor to Henry III. 
ſuppoſed to have erected the Con- 
feſſor's monument, 33 
——— paved the choir of the church, 
and was buried in it, ibid. 
Richard K. III. obſervations on the 
wardrobe account of deliveries for 
his coronation, - 363 
| preſumptive proofs in ſupport 
of the charge againſt him, of murder- 
ing his nephews, 364, &c. 
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Richborough and dankt ports, enquiry 


into their antiquity, 79, &c. 
_— Czfar lands at Richborough, 

I 
Rippon cathedral, built by St. Wilfrid, 
43 
Robin Hood"s bower, . | 21 


Rocheſter church, its antiquity, 44. 


Rogers, Charles, 'eſq; his remarks on the 


atue of Venus, found lately at 


Rome, 136 
Roijia, Lady of Roiſton, 44 
Rollerick ſtones, 315 
Roman roads from Silcheſter to Old 


Sarum, 7 


5 
—from Marlborough to Wincheſter, 
5 58 
from Mancheſter into Yorkſhire, 


62 

—in Wales, 296, 299 

—Chute- Cauſeway, a Diverticulum 

there, 5 60 

Courſe of the Ermyn-ftreet, through 

Northamptonſhire, G I 
 Roman-Saxon buildin 40 


Rams, the comparative extent of its 


walls, with the Ag of Athens, 128 
Rod and Roodloft, I7 
—taken down in 1561, and paſſages 
out of the bible ſet up in the room 


thereof, 20 

Rumſey church, | 44 

RNymer, Mr. ir 

Rutupie, Richborough, 79, 186 
8 * 

Saites, an Egyytian colony ſettled at 

Athens, 241 

conducted thither by Cecrops, 242 

W 14" of the word, 254 

e, St. Sir Richard, xix 

— 1. at WW eſtminſter, an account 

thereof, ü 39 

San ler ſon, Mr. . xxvii 


Sanderſon, Robert, xxxvi 


Sandwich Port, an enquiry into its as 


quity , 
—the town burnt and aekropck by by 


the French in 1457, 82 
Sarn _ Helen" S Cauſeway in Wale 
e * 
Gavel, 195 xii 
Saville, Sir Henry, xxĩv 
Saxon architecture different from the 
Gothic, 141 
Saxon charters before K. Withred's -=_ 
deemed ſpurious, 
Saxen punches and matrices given to * 
univerſny of Oxford, xXxviii 


Scandinavians, a red haired people, from 
whom the Scotch in the iſlands are 
deſcended, 236 
names of places, &c. inhabited by 
the PiQs, of Scandinavian origin, 


Scanrus, M. his temporary theatre '% 


Rome, «. 30 
Schmidt, Samuel, de Berne, his diſſertation 
on an Egyptian colony ſettled at 


Athens, 240 
bis illuſtration of Lucian's Og- 
mius, 264 


Scotland, ſubſiſted under two different 
monarchies during the Roman in- 


vaſion, 235 
account of ſeveral circular mo- 
numental ſtones there, | 314- 
Scots and 1rifh, different names of the 
ſame people, | 236 
Scottatio, what, 177, 178 
Seals of wax firſt uſed here by K. Hen. I. 


* 
Seal of William the Conqueror, the 


order of reading the inſcription miſ- 
taken, 347, 348 
Sebert, the Saxon king, founder of 
Weſtminſter abbey, his tomb there, 


30 

Secretaries of the Antiquary Society, 
xxx iv 

Sedley, Sir William, Aae, 


5 | Segar, 
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Segar, Sir William, xviii 
Sengenneth, or Caerphilly caſtle, 280, 

| | 291 
Sepulchre of our Saviour, a building 


- uſed to repreſent it in popiſh coun- 


tries on Good Friday, WS . 
Shawk Quarries, Roman inſcriptions 

thereon, &c. 228 
Shrewſhury, the ancient Pengwern, 289 
Shrines, two ſorts, portable and fixed, 


2 

uſually placed at the Eaſt 1 
of churches, 25 
St. Alban's, Bec- 

ket's at Canterbury, 

Cut hbert's at Durham, 

Edward the Confeſſor's 24, 25, 26 

at Weſtminſter, St. 

Hugh's at Lincoln, Er- 

kenwald's at St. Paul's, 
Shuckford, Dr. his opinion concernin 

the Greek letters being brought from 
the Eaſt, deemed highly probable, 
: „ 
—— bis miſtake concerning the 
letters on the Theban Tripods, what 


owing to, 160 
Sibbald, Sir Robert, xXxV 
Sidney, Sir Philip, — xx 
Sigrapb, conjunctio, mixtio, &e. 243 


Slaves among the Romans, when ex- 

poſed to ſale marked on the feet, 204 
Smith, Dr. Thomas, xxv 
Somner, William xxiii 
Sorbiodunum, Old Sarum, 56 
Sorbus ſilveſtris, on Penmanmawr, miſ- 

taken for the wild lemon, 293 
Seuthrope pits, a Roman burying- place, 


1 
Southwell cathedral, founded by Pauli- 
nus, anno 630, 43 


Teo wwe, cui Barbam demiſſam et 


Stamford, St. Mary's church there built 
by Wilfrid, 43 
—and St. Leonard's priory, ibid. 

Stations Roman, in Yorkſhire, 216, &c. 
—other ſtations than what are men- 


tioned in the Itineraries, 69 
Stebbing, Mr. xxvi, xxviii 
Stelae, lapides limitanei, 275 
Stephens, Robert, xxvii 
Stillingfleet, biſhop, xxiv 


Stonar, in Kent, whence ſo called, 81 


Stone circles in Scotland, 314 
Stow, John, xii, xvii 
Stradling, Sir Edward, xxv 


Strange, John, eſq; his account of Ro- 
man and other antiquities in and near 
- Brecknock, 294 
Strangeman, Mr. Xil 
Stroxxi, nephew to the Pope, his cha- 
racter, 113 
Stukeley, Dr. William, xxix, XXX111 
——— his account of the Sanctuary 
at Weſtminſter, 39 
of Leſnes abbey, 
ſtrictures on his account of the 
Icening and other Roman roads, 56 
Stuteley church, 44 
Sudley family, their ereſt and arms, 4, 5 
Swale, the river where Paulinus bap- 


tized, 225 


T 


Tabernacle, wherein the ſacrament of 
the altar is kept, | 25 
Talbot, Thomas, earl of Shrewſbury, 
| xii, XVil | 
——- the laſt governor of Aquitain, 77 
Talman, John, XXVi, xxxiii 
his account of bp. Marchetti's 
collection of drawings, 130 


Talſarn, the end of the cauſeway, 300 


biſulcam, | 277 Tanfield, near Rippon, ſuppoſed by Gale 

Spelman, Sir Henry, xix, xxiii to be Donafelda, 225 

— dir John, _ , Tanner, biſhop of Carliſle, xxiv 
f 2 | 
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ſtreet, 1 
Taylor, John, above 130 years old, an 

account of his life, 231 
Tekuma, Terminus, | 272 


Temple, or Law Stones in Scotland, 318 
Temple church, the ſtyle of its ſtructure, 


"Mm Te 

Termes, a Limitroph divinity, . 115 
Terram et Aquam porrigere, quid? 209, 
211 

Tewyjpoa, monumentum et ſignum ad 
viam, 271 
Teubns, Index, et Explorator, 273 
Thaut, ſeu Theut, Cognomen Mercurii, 
271, 272 


Theban Tripods, with Cadmean letters, 
miſtakes of Dr. Shuckford and others 
concerning them, what owing to, 160 
Theutates Coꝑ nomen Mereurii, 273, 274 
Theutones a Theuto, 273 
Theutiſci, Theutefodiani, Teudneii, Theu- 
toburgii, unde nomen ducunt, 279. 
Theobald, James, eſqz communicates an 
account of St. Peter's church, Oxon, 


151 
Theotrude, a noble lady benefactreſs to 
the abbey of St. Denis, 181 


Thomas of Bayon, archbiſhop of Vork, 
divides the church lands into prebends, 


; 75 

Thoreſby, John, archbiſhop of York, a 
benefaQor to that church, 180 
Thynne, Francis, Xili, xvii 


Tickencate church, an ancient building, 


| 43 

Tiras, bis firſt ſettlement ſuppoſed to be 
in Thrace, 49, 50, 54 
Topography of Great Britain, queries 
propoſed by the Antiquary. Society 
relating thereto, xxxix 
Tovey, Dr. his opinion on a Roman 
brick, with foxes and firebrands on 


it, „ 
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Tate, Francis, xiii, xix 
Taylor, his map of Hampſhire cited 
to ſettle the courſe of the Ikeneld- 


Towers, round ones in Ireland, 307 
Trajan's pillar at Rome, an account 


thereof, 117 
Tpavo, nomen Mercuri, 278. 
Treaſurers of the Antiquary Society, 

| xxxii 

Trendley park, held by Odo biſhop of 
Baieux, | 337 

—enquiry into its early incloſure,, 

; 338 


Tripods, Theban, with Cadmean letters, 
miſtakes concerning them, what. 


7 owing to, 160 

ubal, his ſettlement in Ital 
Tuiſto, Cognomen raw a W 
Turks, a common prayer book againſt 
their invaſion, 21 
Twyne, Bryan, his character, 152 
Twyſ/aen, Sir Roger, XX1V 
Typhon, abominated by the Egyptians, 
| 260. 


Tyrrel, Thomas, maſter of the horſe to 
K. Rich. III. at his coronation, 350, 


32 
Tyrrell, Sir James, maſter of the horte to. 


K. Rich. III. &c. 377 
—— his pedigree, 5 

- ſuppoſed to be employed in mur 
dering the king's nephews, 385, 


v 


Vacca Flaminius, his account of the braſs 
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